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How Retailers Can Help Farmers 


HE late spring and the scarcity of farm 

labor have helped to check farm building; 

and this has worked injury not only to 

the retailers who depend upon country trade but 

also to the great realm of farm production upon 
which all of us must depend for food. 


The statement that buildings are part of the 
farmer’s tools takes on new importance when 
farm labor is hard to get and when all the world 
is near the hunger line. With the right kind of 
equipment a farmer can, in part at least, over- 
come the handicap of labor shortage and can put 
a large amount of food products on the market. 
Without this equipment his efforts will count 
for less. 


Most farmers know these facts, and many of 
them would like to add to their farm building 
equipment. But they must put first things first, 
and they will not abandon their crops to haul 


‘building material and to do carpenter work. 


This puts a-problem squarely up to lumber re- 
tailers, and many of them have found at least a 
partial solution for it in a logical development 
of retail service. If the mountain will not come 
to Mahomet, then Mahomet will go to the moun- 
tain. If the farmer can not come to the yard for 
his buildings the yard will take the buildings to 
the farmer. 


This kind of service is no novelty. It has often 
been suggested by this journal, and it has been 
put into successful practice by large numbers of 
retailers. It consists of delivering small ready- 
built farm buildings by the retailer directly to 
the farm or of delivering and erecting buildings 
that can be cut and partly framed in the yard 
shop or that can be bought from the factory in 
‘ectional form. 


Such a setvice has obvious limitations. It will 
not supply the farmer with every type of build- 
ing he needs. If the retailer undertakes to build 
large buildings he will find himself in the con- 
tracting business—something not contemplated 





by the average dealer when he takes on this new 
line. But it will supply the smaller buildings; 
such as portable hog houses, poultry houses, 
garages, machine sheds, summer kitchens, milk 
houses, tool houses, power houses and so on. 

To this list of buildings may be added such 
things as hay racks. As the harvest season 
comes on many farmers realize that they need 
new racks, but they are busy and do not get the 
work done. Retailers who have for many years 
built and sold these racks say the demand is 
large; so large, in fact, that the yard help can 
hardly find time to build enough to supply it. 
Stock feeders may also be mentioned. Every 
neighborhood is a possible market for such de- 
vices that can be made to advantage in the yard. 

The desirable points of this trade are easily 
seen. In the first place, it allows farmers to add 
necessary things to their equipment which they 
themselves do not have time or skill to make. 
This is a community service. In the second 
place, it allows dealers whose trade has slacked 
off to keep their yard men busy at profitable 
work. A few power tools such as a universal 
woodworker do not cost much, and they make 
possible the economical building of these things. 
In the third place, it allows a profitable use of 
damaged stock. Warped 2 by 4’s that can not be 
sold in full lengths can be used in short lengths 
to build a portable hog house. In the fourth 
place, by studying community needs the dealer 
can anticipate his customers’ wants and supply 
them promptly. “You buy it this morning, we 
deliver and put it up today, you use it tonight.” 
The customer gets the thing he wants when he 
wants it. 

As already mentioned, these advantages are 
not theoretical. Scores of dealers after studying 
the needs and possibilities of their communities 
have developed a practical service along these 
lines that has made possible larger sales, smaller 
lumber losses, pleased customers and greater 
profits. 
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A Leading Question—What 
About Lumber Prices? 


Trobably no question today is agitating the 
min.» of retail lumber dealers and other large 
buy. -s of lumber more than that of what the 
lum er market will do and what will be the 
tren. of prices. 

I. view of the splendid statistical position 
of -se industry and the high ground it was oc- 
cuyying only a short time ago the slump in lum- 
ber prices has been truly remarkable and few 
} e really are able to offer a satisfactory 

anation as to the causes that brought it 
Cutting the price never yet has created 
mand for lumber and little buying ever is 
> on a falling market—and certainly this 
with dealers loaded up with lumber bought 
igh prices it could not be expected that they 
id fall over themselves to buy additional 
ks on a rapidly declining market. 


onservatism on the part of the banks, poor 


collections, increasing labor demands, failure 
of the building program to go forward as rap- 
idly as had been expected, car shortages and 
freight embargoes and the uncertainties and 
unrest normally incident to a presidential elec- 
tion year all have conspired to affect the lum- 
ber market and the usual summer dullness has 
been accentuated this year. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, how- 
ever, that conditions fundamentally are sound; 
that there is accumulating a dammed up de- 
mand that will have to be supplied and this 
can mean but one thing—a tremendous call for 
lumber that will tax the ability of the pro- 
ducers to supply. The building program has 
not been abandoned, but simply deferred—and 
the longer it is deferred the greater becomes 
the need; the railroads must have tremendous 
quantities of material, for cars, for track main- 
tenance and extensions and for other purposes; 
the industrial demand must be great and the 
export trade only awaits financial readjustments 
in foreign countries to reach proportions hither- 
to unheard of. All of these things must point 
unalterably to a heavy demand for lumber and, 
more susceptible perhaps than any other com- 
modity to the law of supply and demand, lum- 
ber will advance in price in the same propor- 
tion that the demand increases. 

Believing these things to be true, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN feels disposed to say, in an- 
swer to many inquiries it has received, that to 
buy now would be the part of wisdom—to buy 
not for speculation, but after a careful survey 
and estimation of probable needs, and to buy 
enough lumber to supply those needs. Values 
will fluetuate and some prices may go lower 
than they are at this time, but the bottom gen- 
erally has been reached and lumber bought on 
the present market is sure to produce a good 
profit; also dealers who buy now will stand a 
better chance to secure deliveries than will those 
who defer their buying until the tide has turned 
and is flowing strongly toward a price peak as 
high as that reached in the early part of this 
year—and perhaps higher. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN realizes that it 
does not please the buyer of lumber to be told 
that the market will advance when he is anxious 
to buy at a lower level, but it believes that it 
has set the facts clearly before its readers. It 
is not infallible and does not claim superior 
judgment or foresight, but it really feels that 
it is doing its readers a service in advising 
them to buy lumber now. 


More than 75 percent of the homes of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, were built with the aid of build- 
ing and loan associations, according to display 
advertisements recently carried by these organ- 
izations in the newspapers of Columbus. This 
is a very significant statement, illustrating the 
tremendous factor in home building that build- 
ing and loan associations have become. True, 
the city of Columbus and the State of Ohio are 
strongholds of the building and loan associa- 
tion movement, but what has been accom- 
plished there is closely approximated by a 
number of other cities and States. Another 
important lesson to be gathered from the simple 
statement above quoted is the power of steady, 
systematic saving, even tho the amount de- 
posited weekly or monthly may be small. 
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Forest Service Report Shows 
Fallacy of Capper Charges 


On page 63 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN appears a tabulation of timber 
holdings, which formed a part of the Forest 
Service report in response to the Capper reso- 
lution; and on page 62 appears a commentary 
on the table prepared by the timber section of 
the bureau of internal revenue. 

In a general way the table and commentary 
show that the tendency among holders of timber 
who were not already cutting has been to be- 
come operators; and in the case of operators, 
merely to increase holdings at a rate to offset 
cutting. In some eases operators in one sec- 
tion have increased their holdings in other sec- 
tions as a means of perpetuating their opera- 
tions, but only when offerings were made at 
bargain rates. In fact the bureau points out 
that in the West ‘‘ during the period covered by 
the table there was little inclination to buy ad- 
ditional timber because of the exceedingly 
heavy load of timber already carried; in fact 
many owners endeavored to liquidate their tim- 
ber as rapidly as possible by cutting and sell- 
ing.’’ 

Th only one section, the bureau shows, ‘‘ does 
the total quantity of timber owned in 1918 
equal that owned in 1913. In every other re- 
gion the total group ownership dropped off dur- 
ing these years.’’ In most of the sections 
where there are large areas of virgin forest op- 
erators have maintained their holdings at about 
100 percent of what they were in 1913, appar- 
ently without any effort to increase them 
greatly. Curiously enough this applies to New 
England with almost the same force as to Ore- 

on. 

7 As to the actual holdings, it is shown that 
one-half of the privately owned timber in the 
United States is owned or controlled by about 
two hundred fifty large companies; about one- 
fifth is owned by the Federal Government, and 
several of the western States are large holders. 
In Oregon and Washington alone there are 
24,000 holdings of less than a billion feet. This 
is even more true of hardwoods than of soft- 
woods; and ‘‘it is roughly estimated that the 
farm woodlots in the States east of the Great 
Plains aggregating 152,000,000 acres contain 
two-fifths of the timber in this part of the 
country, or approximately 340 billion feet.’’ 

It is pointed out also that new interests are 
coming into the lumber industry. These new 
comers often buy timber from those before 
them, take over going sawmills and consolidate 
small holdings in order to block out new oper- 
ating units. Of course in some eases, it is 
shown, strategie location has given holders and 
operators practical control of holdings not their 
own, this being as true of other private as well 
as Government holdings. 

The report shows that at the time of the 
1910 census the capacity of sawmills was in ex- 
cess of the market and that the 45,000 mills 
made and marketed their lumber as competing 
units. The bonded indebtedness was large and 
the financial structure weak, ‘‘a condition that 
led to frequent periods of overproduction and 
of financial distress to many _ operators.’’ 
Changes from that condition, the bureau points 
out, have taken place in the lumber industry as 
in the iron and steel industry and in the trans- 
portation industry. 

The most significant tendency is not toward 
timber concentration but toward a ‘‘more highly 
organized control of sawmills and lumber mar- 
keting by groups of operations. During the 
same period the industry has become more 
closely knit thru the development of regional 
associations and codperative measures.’’ As a 
result during the last four years the financial 
condition of the lumber industry has vastly im- 
proved. 

Thru associational development the lumber 
industry has been enabled to do for itself work 
that has been performed, for example, by the 
wheat and cotton exchanges for agriculture. 
‘No general and authoritative price data have 
been available to it like those assembled and 
published by the Department of Agriculture on 
many agricultural products. The function of 
the regional lumbermen’s association in assem- 


bling and distributing the prices reported on 
current sales has grown out of a real need on 
the part of operators for better information 
about the market. It is a development common 
in one form or another to most of the large 
businesses of the country.’’ 

On the whole the table and the comment af- 
ford very little to satisfy the expectations of 
Senator Capper and others who have imagined 
that consolidations of timber holdings or any 
other sort of combination is the cause of pres- 
ent high prices of lumber; or that there is any- 
thing else in the conduct of the lumber industry 
that should cause it to fear an investigation of 
its methods. 


Predicts Price Decline with No 
Panic Likely to Follow 


Three months ago wide publicity was given 
to a price forecast by Prof. Irving Fisher, a 
well known political economist of Yale Uni- 
versity. He predicted that prices would go 
higher than had obtained up to that time, bas- 
ing that prediction on the inflated and expanded 
condition of money and eredit. Similar opinions 
had been expressed by other economists. 

In view of those forecasts, it is interesting 
to note that in a recent interview, Prof. Fisher 
modifies the stand taken by him at that time, 
or rather, he sees in the present financial situa- 
tion reasons for a change of view and a differ- 
ent conclusion. He expresses the belief that a 
definite price drop will come before long. In 
his former comment on the price situation, he 
compared it to the surface of the sea with waves 
following one another, now slightly up or 
slightly down, without much change in the 
average level, but such change as there was 
had an upward tendency. He was then speak- 
ing of the effect on general price levels follow- 
ing certain widely-advertised reductions in 
prices of merchandise by large stores. No 
definite lowering of the general price level re- 
sulted from that wavelike fluctuation. 

Prof. Fisher now thinks he can read signs 
which promise something different, and he 
bases his conclusion, as he did before, on the 
financial situation. The fact that he was, in 
the main, correct in his former forecast, will 
direct attention to what he says now. After 
referring to statements and indexes by financial 
and business specialists, he presents this sum- 
mary, which must be regarded as decidedly 
optimistic yet careful and conservative: 

‘‘The statistics have not shown any general 
fall, but the few cases of lower prices which 
have shown themselves are the beginnings of a 
more general movement, due principally to the 
tightening of money rates, which tend to the 
contracting of credit, curbing the inflated buy- 
ing power, which has been the chief reason for 
advancing prices and the secret of the mystery 
of the high cost of living. 

This price recession which is beginning may 
be said to mark a crisis, tho it does not seem 
likely that it will imply a panic. 

‘‘What may follow this impending recession 
in this country will depend very largely upon 
the policy of our Federal Reserve Board, as well 
as upon the policy of European governments. 
The whole world is suffering from inflation of 
money and credits. This can not go on for- 
ever without disaster, but the disaster can be 
put off by more inflation. 

‘*The fundamental trouble is that govern- 
ments are not living within their incomes. Until 
they get balanced budgets they can not have 
a stable price level, and until they have a sta- 
ble price level they can not do much to allay 
the discontent that comes from the high cost 
of living. 

‘*Nor does it seem to me that there is cause 
for any grave alarm. It is true that the sta- 
tistics are such as usually presage a big crisis— 
the statistics of the price level and the stock 
market—but in interpreting these statistics two 
things must be borne in mind; first, that the 
federal reserve system affords a buffer to soften 
the shock, a buffer which we have never before 
had under similar circumstances; and, second, 
that big business men very generally are alive 
to the situation and have taken precautions.’’ 


Some Significant Tendencies in 
the Industrial Situation 


There are at present two factors of outstand- 
ing importance in the general labor situation, 
one of long standing and the other of com- 
paratively recent development. Even before 
the United States entered the war the increas- 
ing scarcity of farm labor was becoming a 
matter of grave concern, not only to the farm- 
ers themselves but to all consumers of farm 
products who gave the subject any thought. 
It is not necessary to elaborate upon how the 
war itself and the period of readjustment fol- 
lowing have rendered the shortage of farm help 
still more acute, awakening widespread anxicty 
as to the future food supply of the nation. 
This is the first of the two factors alluded to. 


One of the most significant documents that 
has come to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in a long time is the latest crop 
bulletin issued by the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago. This bulletin embodies reports 
from eighty-three communities, situated in 
twenty-five States. With painful unanimity 
sixty-five of the correspondents tell of acute 
searcity of farm help; six report sufficient 
help, and twelve are noncommittal. It hardly 
needs to be said that these reports, and many 
similar indications, reflect a condition which 
if not remedied may become a serious menace 
to our national prosperity, for no country can 
long prosper if its agriculture is neglected 
or seriously curtailed. 

It often happens that when conditions in a 
given field of industry seem to have become 
about as bad as possible they are gradually 
remedied thru the workings of economic laws 
in an entirely different field, serving to re- 
distribute the supply of labor or of commodities 
as the case may be. Signs are multiplying that 
the era of superabundant jobs and ultra high 
wages in the manufacturing industries is rap- 
idly passing, if indeed, it has not already come 
to an end. This means, if the forecast is cor- 
rect, that the flow of labor from the farms 
to the cities will be reversed, turning back to 
agricultural production thousands of men skilled 
therein—young farmers who were lured to the 
cities by the abnormal wages paid in the manu- 
facturing industries during the last few years. 
As a concrete example, slackness in the shoe 
manufacturing industry at Haverhill, Mass., is 
reported by the newspapers of that city to 
have caused ‘‘a small army of workers’’ to 
migrate to the country and engage in farm 
work. The move is viewed with satisfaction 
by the people of that section as averting a 
threatened shortage of foodstuffs the coming 
fall. This sort of thing is going on all over 
the country, and is likely to increase, as it is 
an undeniable fact that the working forces are 
being gradually reduced in at least some:of the 
industries. 

This reduction of forces seems also to be 
having a very salutary effect in another direc- 
tion; namely, in causing the workers who re- 
main to entertain a respect for their jobs that 
has been very largely lacking for the last few 
years, the new viewpoint being evidenced by, 
in some cases, a truly remarkable increase in 
production. This is no idle guess, but is proven 
by facts. Two instances will perhaps sufiice 
in this connection. Recently the production 
manager of one of the great Akron (Ohio) 
rubber manufacturing companies in a confer- 
ence at which a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN was present said that, be- 
cause of an anticipated lessened demand for 
tires due to the freight tieup and banking credit 
conditions, it had reduced the force in a cer- 
tain department from 4,300 men to 3,900 men, 
and that, much to the surprise of the company, 
the dropping of 400 men had made absolutely 
no difference in production, the 3,900 men turn- 
ing out just as many tires as the 4,300 men 
previously had done. This week a represen- 


tative of this paper was told by an Indiana 
manufacturer of machinery that because of 
lack of material he had been laying off several 
men each week, reducing his force from 150 
a few weeks ago to a present total of 110. He 
further said that the-110 men produce as much 
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as did the 150 previously, and that they seemed 
to take more interest in their work, evidently 
having come to the conclusion that there is a 
slackening up in business and that the way 
to insure continuation of their jobs is to speed 
up production and show greater efficiency. 

A few more ‘‘straws’’ that show the direc- 
tion in which the industrial current seems to 
be setting: 

John J. Mitchell, a leading Chicago banker, 
returning from New York last week said: 
‘¢This is the first time in five years when there 
has existed a situation in this country where 
a workman thrown out of employment could 
not readily get another job, usually at higher 
wages.’’ 

The fact that the silk mills of New Jersey 
are now running on a three days a week sched- 
ule, and that department stores the country 
over have recently made sharp price reduction 
on silk goods, might furnish the text for an 
industrial sermon—silk shirts and silk stock- 
ings having been the outward signs and sym- 
bols of the hectic extravagance of the new 
aristocracy of wage earners—or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, in many in- 
stanees, wage receivers. 

All this portends, in the judgment of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, neither a ‘‘panic’’ nor 
a period of serious industrial depression; but 
it does mean, unless all signs fail, that the 
era of little work and big pay, with its ac- 
companying orgy of reckless spending, is rap- 
idly drawing to a close; that the process of 
deflation which everyone knew must come sooner 
or later is being accomplished without serious 
jar to the economic structure; that labor con- 
ditions are becoming more stabilized, and that 
workers are beginning to realize that, in the 
long run, pay must spell production. 


Shortage of Homes Seen as 


a Menace to Morality 


Speaking before the board of trade of an 
eastern city recently Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard University, said 
that never in his long life had he ever seen 
such degradation of American home life as has 
been evident during the last three years. He 
attributed this condition to the congestion 
caused by the shortage of houses, saying in 
part: 


‘‘Unable to meet the high cost of rents, 
families have been forced to move into the 
crowded tenement districts and live perhaps in 
three rooms where they formerly occupied 
seven. This serious degradation is going on all 
over the country, from Maine to California. 
To prevent it there should be unity between 
capital, labor and the public, for the present 
unfortunate situation is very largely due to 
exorbitant wage demands by workmen in the 
building trades.’’ 


Dr. Eliot further characterized the attitude 
of a large proportion of labor today in the fol- 
lowing stinging terms: 

‘¢T have observed workmen everywhere who 
in their work move their arms and legs just as 
little as they possibly can and yet retain their 
balance. This reflects the state of mind of the 
workers. The low output simply rots the moral 
fiber of labor.’’ 


Both of the charges made by the distin- 
guished educator are only too true. The reme- 
dies for the conditions he describes are, first, 
speeding up in every possible way the build- 
ing of new homes; and, second, inculeating in 
the conscience of both organized and unorgan- 


ized labor, if such a thing be possible, appre- 
hension of the moral truth that the worker 
who accepts his day’s wage with the conscious- 
ness that he has deliberately lain down on the 
job is a thief beside whom the pickpocket ranks 
as a gentleman. We have heard a good deal 
from the spokesmen for labor about ‘‘class 
consciousness,’’ but what is needed is a better 
developed ‘‘class conscience.’’ 


Waterpower Bill Killed by 
President’s “Pocket” Veto 


When the waterpower bill passed Congress 
after twelve years of work by its friends and 
opposition by its enemies, no one seemed to 
doubt that the measure would promptly receive 
President Wilson’s signature and become a law; 
but expectation in that direction has not been 
realized, for the measure has been killed by a 
pocket veto. The President did not sign it and 
as the time allowed for signing has expired, the 
bill is dead. 

No official announcement has been made of 
the President’s reason for withholding his sig- 
nature, but it has been unofficially stated that 
he was influenced by the opposition to the bill 
on the part of Secretary of the Interior John 
Barton Payne, who insisted that the public 
lands were not adequately safeguarded by the 
proposed law. 

The great things expected of this measure 
must be deferred for an indefinite time, because, 
the bill must again. take its course thru Con- 
gress and must receive the signature of who- 
ever is then president of the United States, 
and it is too early to predict with any assur- 
ance just what line of action will be taken next, 
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There is in evidence a degree of confidence 
that is surprising in face of the advance in the 
rediscount rates by the leading Federal Reserve 
banks to a 7 percent basis. This confidence in- 
dicates that business is adapting itself to the 
higher interest level and that it regards the 
action taken by the Federal Reserve banks as 
constructive. 

The question has been asked whether the 
banks have begun to squeeze their customers 
and if so for what purpose. Just what is meant 
by this is difficult to determine, but it is sus- 
pected that the inquirer has in mind that process 
so frequent in the stock market by which the 
lambs are induced to enter speculative fields and 
are then shorn of their fleeces. In other words, 
there is a stock market theory which possibly 
has some basis for its existence that the big 
banks deliberately encourage speculation in 
Wall Street and when the market has been car- 
ried out and shows a handsome profit they put 
the screws down, squeezing out the weak ac- 
counts. This process does take place but not 
necessarily as a design, plan or a conspiracy 
to rob the small man either of his profits or his 
holding. That advantage is taken at times is 
probable, but the operation becomes effective 
more times because of money or credit strin- 
gencies or unstable banking conditions than in 
accordance with the well planned conspiracy. 

In the present banking situation nothing of 
the kind exists. The banks are endeavoring in 
almost every instance, if not in all, to protect 
the customer, but the banks are warehouses of 
credit. In other words, the bankers are mer- 
chants of credit and if they have not the credit 
to spare rates become high automatically and 
the lender is forced to discriminate in making 
new commitments or renewals. The bank must 
maintain the required legal reserve or pay the 
penalty. It also must take care of its customers. 
Obviously it can not do both of these things and 
encourage speculation. 

There has been a tremendous amount of specu- 
lation in this country. New business has blos- 
somed under the stimulus of war contracts and 
the eXpansion in an unfavorable bond market 


has eaten into the available banking funds. 
Add to this the tremendous volume of credit 
made necessary by the delay in shipments and 
deliveries of grain and other farm products 
and the interference caused by railroad conges- 
tion or the breaking down of the transportation 
system and you have a strained credit situation. 
Furthermore, the cattle market situation has 
been aggravated by a drouth in the Northwest 
that drove cattlemen and their herds southward, 
only to find that feed was high and difficult to 
procure and that the railroads had inadequate 
supplies of cars available for shipment of the 
livestock. 

All these influences put further strain upon 
credits, already strained by the land activities 
in the middle West and the rather lavish invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds of more or less specu- 
lative enterprises that were partly financed by 
individual notes. It is useless to devote our 
energies to a study of the causes of the present 
business situation unless we profit from the 
study. The inadequacy of transportation facil- 
ities is the root of our difficulties. It is im- 
portant that our railroads be financed to such 
an extent that they are able to provide better 
service. Statistical evidence of the condition 
of the railway freight cars is far too meager. 
The public and business men are forced to place 
too much reliance on the statements of railway 
officials as to comparative operating conditions 
without having sufficiently complete statistics at 
their disposal to support the advanced views. 
Before the war the American Railway Associa- 
tion issued reports each month as to the surplus 
or shortage of railway freight cars, which gave 
a fairly accurate statistical comparison of trans- 
portation conditions. These figures no longer 
are available but from time to time there are 
presented piecemeal other statistics which give a 
tieeting glance into conditions. 

Fifty railroad systems in this country have 
a mileage of nearly 52,000 miles. The reports 
from these roads show that the cost of repro- 
duction at 1914 prices would be $3,203,000,000 
compared with a property investment account 
of $3,158,000,000. These preliminary figures 


indicate that the frequent charge that there is 
water in railroad valuations is without founda- 
tion and that book values, as a whole, may be 
taken as a basis for estimating rates. The 
breakdown of the railroad system is costly, but 
it may bring a situation which will remove the 
possibility of a future breakdown. 

The railroad situation is clearing in that 
congestion is being relieved and traffic is mov- 
ing more rapidly. The great problem of financ- 
ing the railroads, however, is still to be reckoned 
with. Considerable improvement is likely to 
follow the return of cars to their proper systems. 
The labor situation makes it impossible to ac- 
complish as much in the repair shops as is 
called for, but some progress is being made. 

The inefficiency of railroad transportation and 
the tightening of credit together have brought 
about clearance sales of merchandise at retail. 
Unseasonable weather and the tieup of funds 
left some retailers with large stocks on hand. 
In many instances where prices were shrinking 
the banks demanded liquidation. The public 
is beginning to run out of accumulated funds 
with the result that shoes, cotton, woolen goods, 
silks and furs have met with important adjust- 
ments. There is an indication of a lessened 
buying of jewelry and other luxuries. 


Every timberland owner in Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania, with holdings of 500 acres or 
more, has been sent a letter by Gifford Pinchot, 
the State’s chief forester, requesting assistance 
in preventing forest fires. A copy of the forest 
fire hazard law of Pennsylvania was mailed with 
these letters, together with a statement of the 
attitude of the department of forestry regarding 
its enforcement. Forester Pinchot asked the 
owners whose properties adjoin the right of way 
of all railroads in Lawrence County to permit 
the clearing of safety strips 100 feet wide on 
both sides of the tracks. Representatives of the 
leading railroads have agreed to clear the safety 
strips providing the necessary permission can 
be secured from the abutting owners. 
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WHAT IS NEW YORK TIMBER WORTH? 
Can you give me any idea about the value of 
timber land in Herkimer County, New York? The 
tract contains approximately 200 acres of virgin 
timber comprised of hemlock, birch and spruce. 
Part of it is on a hill and part in a valley. There 
is a little lake on the tract and it is about 16 miles 
from the railroad at Little Falls. If you are un- 
able to give me any idea of the value of this prop- 
erty, will you kindly advise where it might be 
possible to secure such data ?—Inquiry No. 115. 
[This inquiry was sent from Cleveland, Ohio. 
So many facts are omitted from the description 
of this tract that an estimate of its value can 
not be made. The principal omission is the 
quantity of timber on the land, but even if that 
were known an estimate of the values could 
only be made with plenty of allowance for log- 
ging conditions, nearness of market and the 
:grades of lumber that can be produced. The in- 
-quirer should ask for bids from factories or 
lumbermen in the vicinity of the land. If he 
thas good timber to offer in Herkimer county 
prospective buyers could examine it and doubt- 
less make offers. He has been supplied with 
names of possible buyers and the addresses of 
others answering this inquiry will be forwarded 
_ to him.—EbITor. ] 


KINDLING WOOD AND CHARCOAL 

Who can ship me kindling wood 24% or 2% 
inches long or 4 inches, but I prefer the smaller 
size? I can use two cars a week and would be glad 
to contract for them. I am also in the market 
for charcoal if anybody has any for sale.—INQUIRY 
No. 108. 

{The above request comes from Philadelphia 
and any answers received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be forwarded to the inquirer 
who has been furnished with a list of several 
manufacturers of charcoal. This product is 
made in chemical plants which distill hardwoods 
for creosote, wood alcohol and other wood prod- 
ucts. Charcoal is still made in old style kilns 
which consist of conical ricks of wood covered 
with earth and set on fire. The most likely 
places to find kindling wood of the sizes 
wanted are woodworking factories which make 
furniture, boxes, toys and other commodities. 
The kindling wood represents the waste of such 
factories—EDITOR. } 


WANTS WESTERN VENEERS 


We would like to have a list of mills which 
make the following kind of veneers: Douglas fir, 
Sitka spruce, western red cedar, Port Orford cedar 
and California redwood.—INquiry No, 120. 


[These are Pacific Coast woods and the in- 
quirer, who is a Chicago lumber dealer, has 
been furnished with the addresses of a few 
veneer manufacturers who probably can supply 
at least a portion of his wants, and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will give him the names and 
addresses of any others who may reply to this 
inquiry.— EDITOR. ] 


SECOND RECONSIGNMENT OF CAR 


Some time ago we put a car of lumber in transit, 
a thing which we very seldom do, billing same to 
ourselves at Cairo. After this shipment was loaded 
we offered it to a number of people and received a 
wire order requesting that the shipment be for- 
warded to Herrick, Ill. In offering this stock we 
did not say that it was a transit shipment and 
when the order came to us nothing was said about 
a transit shipment not being acceptable. We paid 
the reconsigning charge in Cairo and sent the car 
to Herrick and are now advised by our customers 
that the roads would not allow a second recon- 
signing and had charged us with 5%4c per hundred 
ibs. which they claim they had to pay when mak- 
ing a second reconsignment. This stock was sold 
f.o.b. mill and our customers claim that they 
alone are entitled to the reconsignment privilege. 
We contend that we have shipped a car of lum- 
ber in accordance with the order to Herrick, IIl., 
and we are ready and willing to guarantee the rate 
to Herrick. Please advise us if we are correct 
in our stand, or can they having bought this lum- 
ber f.o.b. mill charge us with the extra freight 





account, we having reconsigned car to Herrick 
and they having a second reconsignment made.— 
Inquiry No. 43. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber company 
in Mississippi. As the facts are stated it would 
appear that the company complied with the con- 
tract of sale when it delivered the carload of 
lumber at Herrick, all charges paid to that 
point; and that the refusal of the carrier to 
accept a reconsignment order from the purchaser 
for forwarding the car beyond Herrick would 
not create any claim in the purchaser for an 
allowance against the original shipper. Whether 
the carrier could properly refuse to accept the 
second consignment order at Herrick depends 
upon the provisions of its tariffs, which can not 
be passed upon without a precise reference to 
the shipment, railroad routes ete.—EDITOR. ] 


A CLASSIC CHESTNUT 

Theophrastus, who wrote his great work, “An 
Enquiry Concerning Plants,’’ about 300 B. C., has 
this to say of the chestnut: 

“As to the sweet chestnut (Euboikes karuas), 
which grows tall and is used for roofing, it is said 
that when it is about to split makes a noise so that 
men are forewarned; this occurred once at Antan- 
dros at the baths, and all those present rushed 
out.” 

It would be interesting to know if any reader 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can either confirm or 
refute the statement of the great Greek botanist 
as to this quality of the chestnut in drying.— 
CHARLES E, CHIDSEY, Pascagoula, Miss.—No. 97. 

{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interprets the 
quotation as meaning the breaking of the wood 
transversely rather than its splitting length- 
wise, and the noise referred to was an advance 
warning of the failure of the roofing, giving 
those beneath it an opportunity to escape. 
Some kinds of wood fail suddenly, while others 
let go gradually and the cracking sound may 
be given at some little time before complete 
failure under a static load. Perhaps some of 
our investigators into the qualities of the dif- 
ferent woods can satisfy our correspondent’s 
curiosity in this regard.—EpITor. } 


WEIGHT OF SHIPPING DRY LUMBER 


Can you furnish me with the estimated 
weights of lumber? I would also like to have the 
classifications and inspection rules governing 


Douglas fir, and southern pine.—INQuiRy No. 44. 
[This inquiry was sent from Philadelphia, 
and the party has been supplied with the inspec- 
tion rules governing southern pine and Douglas 
fir. The estimated weight of lumber is assumed 
to mean lumber that is shipping dry. In the 
following list of the common softwoods, the 
weight given for each species is for lumber sur- 
faced on two sides, and the figures represent the 
weight of 1,000 board feet. There is, of course, 
a variation depending on size of pieces and 
degrees of dryness. 
Sorrwoops 
Pounds per 


Kind 1,000 feet 
W hate pine and hemlock... 6. ces cens 2.000 
RR NINN 5 5, soe aig tos areeeetaus Si avon 2,700 
ET MD, See sary le Wak wie bc oe ee 2.500 
ce ., MCSA SASSI ere er sere Spe arrearage et ,400 
PEN rire ico aie rk opine Ghee ee pieteiete 2,500 
I I ig. 55 Wek N60: 0:46 0006-6 60.6 % wine bk 2,500 
SURI AR RENNIN a dos ew hse Ap ops) ow wicaerere 2,500 
oe SRR PRS AP ieee re Sayre Me er 2,000 
RRMA avg) 2b al pris y's pec era ane athens Ve os ote 2,200 
SIEETETIR SOMONE 5 655 oo hie oe eine eiss wee en ,00 


HARDWOODS 


The following estimated weights of hardwood 
are based on rough inch boards: 


”" Pounds per 

Kind 1,000 feet 
ROR. 5 vos ones twcsbaseeeleS canes 3.500 
BASSWO0d. .000.66.00 lames See NG oo ana nee 2,500 
Se Co ne a 4,000 
Buckeye ANG VWUtterMat... o.oo cccscscces - 2,600 
Cherry, chestnut, cottonwood............. 2,800 
NO as a Sr er eee - 8,800 
Soft elm, red gum, soft maple............ 3,300 
EINES oo gs biel 0A 0 SW ibs WW 6 8 ae Araceli elas 3,100 
PPC eee Tree er eee ere ee 3,500 
| eae ere 4,000 
Yellow poplar and tupelo............... - 2,800 
NOS. in Gib seem Lae Oa Ase ones 3,000 

—EDIToR. 


COTTONWOOD AND WILLOW PULP 


One of our friends wants to dispose of some 
cottonwood and willow cordwood for pulp, and if 
you can give us the names of mills not too far 
away that might buy it we shall be pleased to 
have you do it. The party has quite a lot of th's 
stock.—InquiRy No, 41. 

[This request for information comes from 
southern Illinois. List of mills which mak» 
wood pulp show none in or near that regio. 
Such mills usually seek location near the ti 
ber which they expect to use. Pulp timber h 
not been sufficiently abundant in the district 
named to induce mills to locate there. The in- 
quirer has been furnished with names of pro 
pective purchasers in Ohio, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The fertile overflow lands along the 
Mississippi River and the lower Ohio River are 
capable of growing large quantities of willow 
and cottonwood, and it may be expected that in 
the future pulp mills will recognize the fact in 
laying their plans.—EpITor. } 


SPRUCE FOR BOX MAKING 


One of my customers who ships castings in boxes 
has asked if spruce would not do as well for this 
purpose as yellow pine, which he has heretofore 
used owing to satisfactory experience with it. The 
question was not prompted by a desire to change 
from one material to the other; but, for my own 
information, I would like to know the tensile 
difference between yellow: pine and spruce. 

The boxes for their use are about 18x36 inches, 
contents weighing about four pounds. Their ex- 
perience with yellow pine has been very satisfac- 
tory.—Inquiry No. 95. _ : 

[The above inquiry comes from an Ohio 
wholesaler. Box specifications have received a 
great deal of scientific attention in recent years, 
particularly thru researches and strength tests 
made at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. Very early in these tests it was dis- 
covered that the weakest portion of the average 
box is not a result of the kind of wood used, as 
much as of the design of the box and the method 
of nailing. 

There are, of course, differences in the 
strengths of woods and the present scientifically 
designed box specifications which are cham- 
pioned by the National Association of Box Man- 
ufacturers, and which were adopted by the Gov- 
ernment for war use, divided box woods into 
four groups, ranging from the weakest and soft- 
est to the hardest and strongest. Spruce is in 
group I, and southern yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
hemlock, larch and Virginia and Carolina pine 
constitute all of group II; groups III and IV 
being made up entirely of hardwoods. 

In the specifications, however, groups I and 
II are thrown together and used interchange- 
ably, and the only difference between these 
groups and the other two is that the thicknesses 
may be slightly reduced where the hardwoo:s 
are used. The specifications as to number ani 
size of nails are the same for all groups. In 
the Government specifications there is a recor- 
mendation that woods in groups III and IV 
(the hardwoods) be used for ends of box-s 
where strength is especially required, but the 
sides, tops and bottoms may be of any speci:s 
of wood, in any of the groups. 

The southern pine going into boxes includ:s 
longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly and minor pinc;, 
about 46 percent of the total being lobloll 
shortleaf 3514 percent; longleaf 814 perce:.t, 
and minor varieties 6 percent. 

The four woods most largely used for boxes 
are white pine, southern yellow pine, red gr 
and spruce, about one-third as much spruce 
being used as of white or southern yellow pir. 
The two kinds of spruce used in large amounts 
for boxes are the eastern red spruce and +1 
Sitka spruce of the western coast. Spruce «1- 
ways has been considered a very satisfactory box 
material, and undoubtedly will be found entir< y 
suitable for carrying the moderate load mc- 
tioned in the inquiry.—EDITor. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


Wotwithstanding the many different views 
that are being expressed regarding the probable 
future trend of commodity prices it is an ob- 
vious fact that taken as a whole they are stead- 
ily moving downward, and that business is 
gradually returning to a more normal basis than 
has heretofore prevailed, happily without any 
serious economic disorganization. There has 
been a continued shrinkage in business in prac- 
tically every line, chiefly on account of the un- 
certainty of buyers regarding the future and 
their holding off for further concessions. In 
this connection it is considered a significant fact 
that certain commodities are being offered for 
forward delivery at lower quotations than those 
made for current shipments. Another major 
cause of the curtailment in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted is the congestion in transporta- 
tion, altho this is now less serious than recently. 
There ‘has of late been increased idleness in 
manufacturing, at some plants because of the 
difficulty either thru transportation tieups or 
labor troubles in securing raw materials, but at 
others because old orders are rapidly being filled 
and new ones are not being booked on any nor- 
ma! scale. One reason why the demand for do- 
mestic products of certain descriptions is de- 
clining is the recent increase in the importation 
from abroad. Stili, there appears to be no 
marked surpluses of stocks, as recent accumu- 
lations in a few lines are successfully being 
worked off thru price inducements to consumers. 


In the Hardwood Field 


There has been some improvement during the 
last two weeks in operating conditions in some 
sections of the southern hardwood producing 
territory, but it has not been general and pro- 
duction taken as a whole continues to be sharply 
curtained as a result of unceasing bad weather. 
There is little dry lumber in stock anywhere, 
and the interruptions to logging and mill opera- 
tions, particularly in the eastern and southern 
field, which have been most frequent for several 
months, have caused a serious depletion even in 
stocks of green lumber. Should it be possible 
henceforth to produce hardwoods on a scale 
more nearly normal, it would nevertheless re- 
quire several months to season the lumber, and 
there appears little possibility of overcoming an 
acute shortage in dry stocks for that many 
months to come, at least. There is little buying 
in the meanwhile. The disturbed economic con- 
ditions thruout the country, transportation 
troubles and delays in the delivery of goods 
which have resulted in tying up large amounts 
of capital and in tightening up credits, and un- 
settled labor conditions in some of the larger 
industries, all contribute to the spirit of hesi- 
tancy prevalent among consumers. As a result, 
the hardwoods, despite their low supply and the 
limit-d production, are beginning to feel in 
common with the softwoods the effect of the de- 
flation of the general markets. So far, how- 
ever, rices generally have held remarkably firm, 
excopt on the quartered oaks, which have de- 
cline] during the last ten days, on some items 
as much as $25. 


he North Carolina Pine Trade 


The North Carolina pine trade continues 
quiet, and prices on most items show further 
declines, Offerings by the small mills, which 
ev tly have become alarmed at the deflated 
ms Situation and at the comparative ab- 

_of building operations, have been made at 
ow figures that the standard mills are not 
_ position to meet them, and the matter is 
‘ed Worse, complain these mills, by transit 

* coming in from other wood producing ter- 

zes and selling at very low prices, compared 
“ith those that only recently prevailed, and with 
_'© costs of manufacturing North Carolina pine. 
‘here has been some accumulation of stocks, but 


not of serious proportions, and the mills believe 
that they would have the situation well in hand 
if only the transportation handicaps were re- 
moved. During the week ended May 29 thirty- 
six mills reporting to the North Carolina Pine 
Association produced 6,336,300 feet and shipped 
6,162,000 feet, while orders received amounted 
to 3,420,600 feet, or 46 percent below produc- 
tion. 


Southern Pine Market Features 


The trade in southern pine remains dull; in 
fact, there seems to be little in current develop- 
ments which definitely indicates any early im- 
provement in this respect. The main feature of 
the present situation is the price movement. 
Several of the larger manufacturing interests 
hold out firmly for higher prices, and for the 
most part get them, while some others, together 
with probably the majority of the smaller mills, 
sell largely for what they can get. The result 
is a remarkable spread between prices. The 
tendency has continued downward, but manu- 
facturers believe that further recessions of con- 
sequence are improbable, for the reason that 
the average of prices has now reached the level 
of the cost of production. Stocks in the mean- 
while are accumulating at the mills because of 
the heavy production, in comparison with the 
requirements of the market, and many of the 
large mills are now preparing to curtail their 
operations, in some cases as much as 50 percent. 
Several of those that have operated day and 
night shifts are cutting out the latter. Many 
small mills are closing down altogether. 

One hundred and forty-six mills reporting to 
the Southern Pine Association produced 71,331,- 
750 feet during the week ended June 4; shipped 
47,070,700 feet, and booked orders for 45,635,- 
250 feet, or 36.02 percent below the production. 


With the Douglas Fir Mills 


It appears that the Douglas fir market is be- 
coming steadier, for while prices during the last 
week have continued to move downward this 
movement has been slight when compared with 
preceding weeks and there is every indication 
that it is being checked. Many of the manu- 
facturers and distributers profess to see a ma- 
terial strengthening in the near future, in de- 
mand as well as in prices, which now are $5 or 
more below the Weyerhaeuser base but are ex- 
pected soon to move up to it again, if not ac- 
tually to pass it. One thing that will contribute 
to making a stronger market is the curtailment 
of production planned for this midsummer, this 
curtailment being made necessary in many cases 
by lack of piling room on the yards, it being 
more generally the practice in that territory 
than in any other to ship the lumber as cut 
rather than carry large accumulations on sticks. 
The output has for some time and still is run- 
ning near normal, despite the adverse market 
conditions, but the tendency already is toward a 
slackening up and it is expected that by July 1 
the greater part of the industry will be closed 
down for varying periods. Stocks now on hand 
at the west Coast mills are reported to be above 
normal, with the common grades predominating, 
due to the mills’ policy during the prevailing 
ear shortage of selling the largest possible per- 
centage of uppers in order to secure better re- 
turns from the few shipments they could make. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The western pine market preserves its firm- 
ness remarkably well, with a quite strong de- 
mand, considering the general condition of the 
lumber market, for shop and upper grades, and 
also in certain sections for box material. 
Bumper crops of apples and prunes are expected 
in the West this year, in which case there will 
be a very strong demand for box grades not 
only of western pines but also of Douglas fir, 


which would appreciably relieve the present 
rather heavy accumulation of lower grades of 
the latter wood. During the week ended May 
29, twenty-five mills reporting to the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced 27,- 
433,000 feet, or 10 percent above normal; 
shipped 21,513,000 feet, and booked orders for 
14,900,000 feet, or 45.69 percent below the pro- 
duction. 
* * * 

The market for California and southern Ore- 
gan white and sugar pine is strong and active. 
The lumber is being sold as fast as it is being 
put on the sticks, and some mills are sold ahead 
of their production. The demand from the East 
is particularly strong, and the manufacturers 
are expecting no surplus of unsold stocks for 
some time. Prices on upper are very firm, and 
some of the mills have announced that higher 
prices will be asked for new stock. Twelve 
mills affiliated with the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association report 
for the week ended May 29 a production of 13,- 
257,000 feet; shipments of 4,212,000 feet, and 
orders booked for 1,867,000 feet, this small 
total on account of the limited quantity of the 
present production remaining unsold. 

* * * 


The demand for redwood is not as heavy at 
present as it was earlier in the year, but there 
is little dry stock available and plenty of in- 
quiries, indicating that there will be no diffi- 
culty in making sales when the lumber is ready 
for the market. Eleven mills reporting to the 
California Redwood Association during the week 
ended May 29 produced 6,787,000 feet; shipped 
4,865,000 feet, and booked orders for 4,317,000 
feet. 


On the Cypress Market 


The cypress market is unchanged in its main 
features, with demand rather quiet but prices 
preserving their firmness. There is a large de- 
mand in prospect, and the mills are taking full 
advantage of the lull in business and of the fa- 
vorable weather conditions in building up their 
stocks which for a year have been extremely low 
and broken. They feel that when the general 
market has weathered the present deflation the 
buying of lumber will again become active, and 
they are preparing for that time, in the mean- 
while accepting only such orders as will fit their 
stocks. 


ISSUES REDUCED RATE ORDERS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—In reduced rate 
order No. 481 issued today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorizes the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway to file reduced carload commodity 
rates on pulpwood from Domville, Ont., to Au- 
sable Forks, Mechanicsville and other points in 
New York. 

Order No. 484 permits the Oregon Short Line 
to file reduced rates on rough unsorted lumber 
from New Meadows, Idaho, to Payette, Emmett, 
Nampa and Boise, Idaho. 

Order No. 485 authorizes the Oregon Short 
Line to file similar reductions from various 
points in Idaho to the same destinations men- 
tioned in number 484. 

Order No. 487 authorizes the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Co. to file changes in the 
amount of the State Belt Line Railroad switch- 
ing charges that will be absorbed at San Fran- 
cisco, resulting in reductions. 


Keep weeds and grass from growing under 
piles of lumber or along the sides of piles. If 
grass and weeds are allowed to grow, air circula- 
tion thru the piles is retarded and the lumber 
is damaged. 
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Reparation on Cypress Shipments 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinetTon, D. C., June 9.—In a formal 
opinion in docket No. 10800—St. Bernard 
Cypress Co. vs. Director General, New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Co. et al.—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today ruled that 
the rates charged on certain shipments of 
cypress lumber in carloads from New Orleans 
to Violet, Phoenix and Pointe-a-la-Hache, La., 
were unreasonable. The exact amount of 
reparation due could not be found on the pres- 
ent record and an agreed statement will be 
filed later. ; 

In another opinion the commission awards 
$21.49 reparation to the Pine Plume Lumber 
Co. on account of unreasonable rates charged 
on five carloads of cypress lumber shipped from 
Gable, S. C., to East Norwood, Ohio, docket No. 
10889. 


Vote on Barring Public Service Strikes 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, PB. C., June 9.—Organization 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States were today asked to vote on the 
following two recommendations: 

Strikes by employees of all public service corpo- 
rations performing public service essential to the 
lives, health, well being and comfort of the peo- 
ple should be explicitly prohibited by law. 

Suitable tribunals should be created by the law 
to adjudicate differences between employees of pub- 
lic service corporations and their ay ee and 
the decisions of such tribunals should be final and 
binding upon both parties. 

The subject came before the national cham- 
ber from the Merchants Association of New 
York and the presidents of the principal busi- 
ness organizations in New York City. 








Proposes Formidable Questionaire 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The Federal 
Trade Commission prepared a tentative question- 
naire, which was sent to regional lumber asso- 
ciations and some leading producers and which 
calls for certain lines of information regarding 
costs in great detail. This was designed to fur- 
nish a talking point for the July 12 conference, 
when lumber representatives will suggest such 
modifications as may be expected to make it a 
workable proposition. 

In a great many instances it would be impos- 
sible for manufacturers to compile the data re- 
quired to fill out the tentative questionnaire be- 
cause they have not the competent help required 
to do the work. It would be necessary for many 
mills to hire a competent bookkeeper or ac- 
countant to compile the data and such men are 
exceedingly hard to find these days. Some mills 
could furnish all the data called for in the tenta- 
tive questionnaire without any particular diffi- 
culty, but the number in position to do so is 
relatively small. 

Lumbermen here as a rule are disposed to be- 
lieve the manufacturers generally will codperate 
willingly enough with the commission, provided 
it does not demand too much. In this connec- 
tion it is recalled that many mills have had 
great difficulty in securing the help required to 
make out the annual questionnaire for the tim- 
ber section of the bureau of internal revenue. 
A detailed monthly questionnaire of course 
means much more work. 

The commission, for example, would like to 
get detailed information as to expenses of lum- 
bermen in the woods, including felling, logging 
and scaling, hauling and skidding, yarding and 
loading contract work, spur tracks and other 
logging expense, in addition to water or main 
line carrier expenses and common carrier ex- 
penses, depreciation on logging equipment, taxes 
separately on timber land and logging equip- 
ment, insurance on these two items separately, 
a log inventory the first and last of each month, 


depletion of stumpage, total cost of logs pro- 
duced and logs purchased, logs sold, logs trans- 
ferred to shingle mill, cost of logs used by the 
mill, the items to be given in log scale and in 
board measure. Other items called for are pond 
or log yard expense, sawmill expense, green 
lumber yard expense, dry kiln, air drying, plan- 
ing mill, miscellaneous yard and mill expense, 
depreciation on mill and equipment, taxes and 
insurance on mill and equipment and total 
manufacturing expense. These are only samples, 
showing the large amount of physical work in- 
volved in filling out the questionnaire monthly. 
Once started of course the work becomes less 
onerous with the passage of time. 

The commission, it is understood, does not 
propose to cover the entire industry at the out- 
set, but to start with Atlantic and Gulf coast 
pine, cypress, California redwood and Douglas 
fir. At the start data would not be asked on 
California white and sugar pine, western pine, 
northern pine, Michigan, Wisconsin or southern 
hardwood. The work would be broadened out 
if the plan proved practicable and of substan- 
tial value. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who is here, has discussed the matter in detail 
with Dr. Francis Walker, chief economist of 
the commission, and the assistant economist 
who will be in direct charge of the work. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The Federal 
Trade Commission will hold a conference at its 
headquarters here on July 12 with the officers 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the regional associations and lead- 
ing lumber manufacturers on the form of a 
questionnaire which the commission proposes 
to send out monthly covering production costs 
and prices. The conference was originally 
called for July 1, but was postponed until the 
later date at the request of the lumbermen. 

As many members of the commission as pos- 
sible will participate in the conference, but it 
will come at a busy time and all of them will 
not be able to attend. In any event Commis- 
sioner Gaskill will be present, together with 
Dr. Francis Walker, chief economist, the chief 
accountant and other commission officials. 

Questionnaires will not be sent out until 
after the conference. The commission is hope- 
ful that an agreement can be reached on the 
form of the questionnaire. Generally speak- 
ing, the proposal is to ask lumber manufactur- 
ers for the same character of information as 
the commission has sought from the coal pro- 
ducers. In this connection it will be recalled 
that in April the Maynard Coal Co. went into 
the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia with a test case and secured a ruling to the 
effect that the actual business of coal mining 
is not interstate commerce, and that, therefore, 
the commission has no authority to require the 
submission of data on the cost of producing 
coal. That the commission has authority to 
require such information where the business is 
interstate was upheld by the court. In con- 
nection with the coal case decision the conten- 
tion was advanced that if coal mining is in- 
trastate business then the actual work of lum- 
ber manufacture is purely intrastate and lum- 
ber manufacturers are at liberty to decline to 
furnish information as to production costs. Of 
course, this proposition has certain limitations. 
Where the entire product of a lumber manufac- 
turer is disposed of thru a sales agency whieh 
in turn ships it in interstate commerce the pro- 
ducer could, provided the higher courts sustain 
the decision of Judge Bailey in the Maynard 
case, decline to give the desired data. Where 
the manufacturer himself ships directly in in- 
terstate commerce the situation would be dif- 
ferent. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, is here to discuss with 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
among other things the proposed questionnaire 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Other 
regional officers presumably will go over the 
matter with the National officers prior to the 
July 12 conference in order that the industry 
may be prepared to present a uniform plan. 
Heretofore the disposition of lumber associa- 
tions has been to codperate with the commission 
and other Federal agencies. Relations with 
the commission, in some respects, have not been 
particularly happy in the past. 


Swiss Subsidize Dwelling Construction 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—With a view to 

hastening the construction of dwelling houses 

and overcoming the shortage of housing now 
existing in the industrial centers, the Swiss Na- 
tional Council has voted to utilize ten million 
francs from the national unemployment fund for 
the purpose of subsidizing building construc- 
tion. Federal assistance will be conditional on 
the granting of an equal amount by the can- 
tonal and municipal governments of Switzerland. 








Submit Proposal for Increased Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The railroad 
representatives have submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission their proposed method of 
increasing interterritorial joint rates, in con- 
nection with the general increase in freight 
rates. It follows in substance: 

Between official classification territory east of 
the Indiana-Illinois State line and the Chicago 
switching district and Duluth, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Winona and points taking the same 
rates, also the upper peninsula of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, governed by official classification, the 
basis of advance is given as 30 percent. 

Between the same territory and western ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi River, except the 
Pacific coast and intermountain and southwest- 
ern territories, 30 percent east of junctions be- 
tween Central Freight Association lines and 
western lines and 24 percent west thereof. 

Between the same territory and points in IIli- 
nois, including west bank Mississippi River 
points taking rates governed by the official 
classification, 30 percent. 

Between this territory and Pacific Coast and 
intermountain territory, including Pacific coast 
territory in Canada, 25.5 percent. 

Between all points in official classification 
territory, including points in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
St. Paul, Duluth, Winona and points taking 
same rates, also Mississippi River prorating 
points and southern classification territory, via 
all-rail, rail-and-water, rail-water-and-rail routes, 
31 percent. 

Between this territory and eastern Canadian 
points, including maritime Provinces, 30 per- 
cent. 

Between Pacific coast United States points 
and points in intermountain territory and east- 
ern Canadian points, 25.5 percent. 

Between points in western classification terri- 
tory and western Canadian points, 24 percent. 

Export and import rates via the Pacific coast 
made to equalize the rail and ocean rates via 
north Atlantic ports would be advanced by the 
same amounts in cents per hundred pounds as 
the base point rate to and from north Atlantic 
ports is advanced. 

Export and import rates to and from Texas 
Gulf ports to be increased to preserve the pres- 
ent relationship with rates to and from New Or- 
leans. 

The official and southern classification terri- 
tory lines propose rates between those territories 
east of the Illinois-Indiana State line and points 
in the Southwest that will yield an increase of 
30 percent in their present revenues to and from 
Ohio River and Mississippi River crossings and 
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Chicago, and the southwestern lines an increase 
of 24 percent. 

Where interterritorial joint thru rates have 
been heretofore published on the combination of 
intermediate rates to and from the Ohio River 
and Mississippi River crossings such combina- 
tion rates would be promptly revised to reflect 
the increase in each factor. 

Rates between points in southern classification 
territory and points in southwestern territory to 
be increased 31 percent. 

The 31 percent increase also would apply on 
commodities including lumber and forest prod- 
ucts and naval stores, originating at Mississippi 
River crossings and points west in southern 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana west of the 
river, Oklahoma and Texas which are related to 
rates applying on the same commodities from 
Mississippi Valley territory. 

The rates via all lines on classes and com- 
modities between Mississippi River crossings 
south of Cairo and points grouped therewith on 
the one hand and Mississippi River points, Cairo 
and north to and including St. Paul and points 
grouped therewith, and points east in Illinois 
and Wisconsin on the other hand, would take 
the 31 percent increase. 

Rates between southern classification and Ca- 
nadian territory, not including the Pacific coast 
and intermountain territory, would take the 31 
percent increase, and between southern classi- 
fication and Pacific coast and intermountain 
territories the 25.5 percent advance. 

Grain rates are treated separately. 

The carriers propose to cancel the socalled 
combination tariffs issued by Agents Morris and 
Speiden (Morris’ Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, U. S. 1 and Speiden’s 44-A), and ask that 
all rules in other tariffs providing for single 
advances on certain commodities, where no thru 
rates are in effect and charges are the combina- 
tion of rates, be eliminated. 


Where it is the custom to carry general traffic 
on joint thru rates, it is the purpose of the 
carriers to establish joint or proportional rates 
on commodities provided for in the combination 
tariffs referred to above in instances where there 
is a regular movement of such commodities. 


Under this assurance joint thru rates, or pro- 
portional rates, would be established at once on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from 
Pacific coast and intermediate producing points 
to points in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, also from southwestern producing territory 
where joint tariffs are not now in effect. 


In their statement the carriers hold that the 
percentage of increase in the respective terri- 
tories should be applied to the minimum class 
scale in such territories, any provisions now pub- 
lished to the effect that the minimum class scale 
will apply to combination rates to be canceled, 
allowing the minimum class scale to apply to 
each factor where joint rates are not in effect, 
any provisions now shown in tariffs making the 
minimum class scale subject to exceptions to the 
governing classification should be canceled, the 
intention being that the minimum class scale of 
the governing classification should be the mini- 
mum to be charged on any shipment carried at 
class rates. 

It is proposed that the minimum charge of 
$15 a car and the final minimum shipment 
charge of 50 cents a single shipment be in- 
creased 30 percent. The present provision under 
the consolidated classification and in various tar- 
iffs to the effect that the minimum carload 
charge or the minimum charge a shipment would 
apply only once, when shipments are handled on 
combination rates in the absence of joint thru 
rates, the carriers also propose to cancel, al- 


lowing the minimum charge to apply on each 
factor, 


Summarizes Proposals of Railroads 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—Frank Carn- 
ahan, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association, has made the 
following analysis of the statement filed by the 
carriers with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ae showing how they propose the interterri- 
orial application of the general advance in 


freight rates as it directly affects lumber: 
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From Pacific coast territory to points west of 
the Illinois-Indiana State line, 24 percent. 

From the Pacific coast territory to points 
east of the Illinois-Indiana State line, 25.5 
percent. 

From southern pine territory both east and 
west of the Mississippi River to all territory 
with the exception of the Pacific coast, 31 
percent. 

From’ Georgia-Florida to all territory, 31 
percent. 

From North Carolina territory to all terri- 
tory, 31 percent. 


From Michigan hardwood territory to all 
points east of Illinois-Indiana State line, 30 
pereent; excepting to southeastern territory, 
31 percent. 

From northern hemlock territory to points 
west of Illinois-Indiana State line,, 24 per- 
cent; and east of Illinois-Indiana State line, 
30 percent. 

From northern pine territory, west of Duluth, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to all points in western 
territory west of Illinois-Indiana State line, 24 
percent; and to points east of Illinois-Indiana 
State line, 24 percent to western division; and 
30 percent to eastern division of State. 

From northern hemlock territory to the 
Pacific coast, 25.5 percent. 


In crossexamining Charles R. Capps, vice 
president of the Seaboard Air Line, in the hear- 
ing before the commission, Attorney Cotterill, 
of the Southern Traffic League, laid particular 
emphasis on lumber. He asked whether it 
would be. the policy of the southern carriers 
transporting the large volume of lumber traffic 
to Central Freight Association territory to in- 
crease the thru rates with some reference to the 
division of the carriers on thru traffic or observe 
the increase allowed the southern lines as the 
maximum for the thru haul. 


‘¢In the event of such a difference as 8 per- 
cent,’’ Mr. Capps said, ‘‘we would have to ad- 
just the thru rates on the basis that would allow 
us our full percentage of the increase up to the 
base point, and the lines north of us their full 
percentage of increase. In other words, with an 
increase of 22 percent we could not further 
shrink our revenue sufficiently to pay the addi- 
tional 8 percent to the lines beyond.’’ 


Mr. Cotterill then asked Mr. Capps some 
questions with regard to his statement that 
it is the purpose of the carriers to charge the 
double minimum of $15 a car, plus the percentage 
of increase. He emphasized particularly that on 
low grade commodities the effect would be to in- 
erease the short haul rates many times the per- 
centage of increase which is under consideration. 

Mr. Capps said that particular section of the 
carriers’ exhibit was not introduced as a revenue 
producer and that it is largely a matter of 
tariff construction. He suggested that some of 
the tariff men explain it. 

‘*T think you will agree,’’ Mr. Cotterill re- 
marked, ‘‘that as applied to such a commodity 
as lumber moving short distances, both State and 
interstate, on combination rates, the application 
of the double minimum of $15 a car plus the per- 
centage increase would occasion very material in- 
creases over the percentage due.’’ 

Mr. Capps replied that he did not think there 
was sufficient traffic of this character in the 
South to make an advance in the $15 minimum or 
the use of the $15 minimum in combinations 
burdensome to anybody. 

Mr. Cotterill stated it would be very burden- 
some to a small number and cited an instance 
where the entire output of a mill moves ten miles 
interstate and where the rate under such an in- 
crease would be $38 a car. 

He wanted to know if the carriers could 
assure the shippers now that in such individual 
eases of hardship they would be given relief. 

In reply Mr. Capps said, ‘‘They have up to 
this time in the adjustments waived the $15 
minimum in cases where it seemed to work par- 
ticular hardship on some particular shipper. ’’ 

Chairman Clark had a little fun at the expense 
of Joseph N. Teal, counsel for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, who could not find a 
paper on which he desired to crossexamine one 


of the railroad witnesses. Mr. Teal searched 
among his papers several times and finally gave 
it up. 

‘*This seems to be a searching crossexamin- 
ation,’’ remarked the chairman with a grin. 


Defeat Labor Candidates in Primary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 9.—At the primary 
election held here yesterday Senator Fletcher 
was nominated for the United States Senate, 
and Hardee for governor, by big majorities. 
Practically the entire labor ticket was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The count for senator 
showed five to one in favor of Senator Fletcher 
and the count for Mr. Hardee showed three to 
one. 


Long and Short Line Competitive Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuinerTon, D. C., June 9.—With a view to 

complying with the amendments made in the 

fourth section of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
by the Transportation Act, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered that section five, 

page 2 of the fourth section, order No. 3700, 

be amended to read as follows: 

Section 5. A longer line or route may reduce the 
rates in effect between the same points or groups of 


points to meet the rates of a shorter line or route 
under the following circumstances : 


(A) Where the longer line is meeting a reduction 
in rates initiated by the shorter line. 


(B) Where the longer line has not at any time 
heretofore met the rates of the shorter line. 

The commission’s order also cancels section 
six, page two, of order No. 3700. 


Hardwood Plan Operations Enjoined 


WasuHiIneTon, D. C., June 7.—The United 
States Supreme Court today denied the appli- 
cation of L. C. Boyle and associate counsel for 
a writ of supersedeas in the injunction granted 
by Judge McCall against the Open Competition 
Plan of the American Hardwood Association. 
The application sought only the suspension, 
pending final determination of the injunction 
ease, of that portion of Judge McCall’s decree 
which prohibits forever the distribution of pro- 
duction, stock and sales reports. 

As heretofore pointed out, this action of the 
Supreme Court is in no sense a reflection of its 
final decision, since the legality of no part of 
the Open Competition Plan or other organiza- 
tion activities was passed upon. 

The application for a stay probably was not 
better than a hundred to one shot to begin 
with, but the hardwood men thought it worth 
while to make the effort. The Department of 
Justice filed a vigorous brief in opposition to 
the application, and the court merely denied it. 
No opinion whatever was handed down. 

The entire matter now goes over until the fall 
term. The case is first on the docket for oral 
argument Oct. 11. Whether it will actually be 
reached on that date will depend on the num- 
ber of decisions ready for promulgation and 
other court business incident to the beginning 
of the fall term. It is certain to be reached 
within a day or two of the reconvening of the 
court. 

Meanwhile, the American Hardwood Associa- 
tion is enjoined from carrying on any of the 
activities connected with the Open Competition 
Plan. 


Willamette Valley-San Francisco Rate 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in docket No. 8118—Inman Poulsen Lumber Co. 
vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al—Examiner Gad- 
dess on supplemental hearing recommends that 
the commission grant reparation on certain ship- 
ments of fir and hemlock lumber and lath from 
Willamette Valley points to San Francisco Bay 
and other intermediate points. Reparation is 
recommended on the basis of the difference be- 
tween rates between Willamette Valley points 
and Portland. The exact amount of reparation 
due has not been determined. This case was 
reopened solely on the question of reparation. 
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MUST HAVE CARS TO TRANSPORT LUMBER 


Kansas City, Mo., June 9.—A plea for more 
open top cars to carry lumber and other build- 
ing materials into western territory was made 
in a telegram sent to the Missouri representa- 
tives in congress by H. H. Anderson, secretary 
of the Kansas City Builders’ Association. A 
modification also was asked of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s récent ruling whereby 
thirty thousand open top cars were ordered to 


extensive timber stand thru which runs the 
Snoqualmie River culminating in the falls which 
are shown in the center of the photograph. In 
the top center is presented a true birdseye 
view of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co.’s 
plant. The photographs were taken under the 
direction of the Cress-Dale Photo Co., of Seattle, 
by Emery F. Smith, who was a lieutenant in 
war service, spending practically every day for 
fourteen months in airplane photography in 
France. The pilot of the plane from which the 














WHAT PLANT OF SNOQUALMIE FALLS LUMBER CO. LOOKS LIKE FROM AN AIRPLANE 


eastern points from western roads. The tele- 


gram said in part: 

Housing conditions in this territory are in a 
deplorable state. Hospitals, schools, grain ele- 
vators and residences must wait for the benefit 
of the coal industry. 

No business suffered during the period of the 
war like the construction industry, as construction 
work except for war purposes was considered non- 
essential and now that the war is over it seems 
like a great injustice to continue restrictions on 
open top cars. 

Evidently the commission has not been fully 
informed as to the causes creating a critical coal 
shortage in the East. Profiteering in coal for for- 
eign consumption should not be permitted at the 
expense of business industries in the West. We 
beg that you endeavor to secure a modification of 
the commission’s order that the transportation of 
building material will not be prohibited in this 
community. 


DISCOUNT HELPS FARMERS SAVE WHEAT 


Ponca City, OxiA., June 9.—The lumber 
dealers of Kay County in session here yesterday 
at the call of the county council of defense, 
adopted resolutions to sell lumber for wheat 
granaries at 10 percent reduction to the farm- 
ers of Kay County and adjoining counties in 
order to help save the wheat which can not be 
moved and which is in danger of being ruined 
for lack of covered storage buildings. 








AIRPLANE VIEWS OF LUMBER PLANT 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 5.—The process of 
aerial photography was so thoroly developed 
and perfected during. the World War that when 
the aviators returned home they adapted their 
experience to making commercial photographs, 
and perhaps the first western lumber company 
to have its operations photographed from the 
air is the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., with 
offices in Seattle and plant at Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash. Close inspection of the accompanying 
illustrations shows on the one hand the vast 
extent of the Snoqualmie company’s manufac- 
turing operations with log pond, planing mill, 
sawmill and the storage yards in which are 
piled thousands of feet of fir and cedar in 
which the company specializes. The other photo- 
graph presents a comprehensive idea of the 


FIRE TOTALLY DESTROYS SAWMILL 


EveRETT, WASH., June 5.—Fire on May 31 
totally destroyed the sawmill of Rucker Bros, 
at Lake Stevens, nine miles from Everett, <he 
lath mill, and two sections of a large modern 
dry kiln; partly destroyed a loading platform 
and the loading platform around the sawmill; 
damaged the planing mill platform and a small 
section of the roof; damaged the outer end of 
the monorail distributing system, rafters 2nd 
roof of the boiler room, and wiped out the eng’: 
room and a large quantity of finished lum’.:r, 
rough lumber, shingles and lath. The los: is 
estimated from $175,000 to $185,000, with a re- 
placement cost of between $225,000 and $25).,- 
000. Immense piles of lumber in the ya‘ is 
finished lumber and shingles in sheds, and ‘he 
shingle mill were saved by the work of firemen 
from Everett and Snohomish departments, \ - 
answered the call from the lake with pump 
engines and led the fight on the flames, alrea: ly 
started by mills employees and nearby residents, 
The insurance protection carried by the owners 
was not sufficient to cover the loss, but announce- 
ment was made that the plant would be rebuilt 
immediately after adjustment of the insurance 
The flames started between the sawmill and 
the engine room, where a huge belt driving the 
slasher became overheated and burst into flames. 
So rapid was the spread of the fire thru the 
great mill structure that engine room and saw- 
mill employees, who had just returned to their 
stations after the noonday lunch, were forced 
to run for their lives, leaving dinner pails and 
clothing behind. One employee was compelled 
to jump from the second floor of the sawmill, 
escaping unhurt, and a few seconds afterward 
the room where he worked was seething with 
flames. 

Rucker Bros.’ Lake Stevens plant was erected 
fifteen years ago, but several extensions and 
improvements had made it one of the big mills 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF SNOQUALMIE FALLS, WASH., WITH SNOQUALMIE FALLS COMPANY'S 
PLANT IN BACKGROUND 


accompanying photographs were taken is David 
G. Logg, who also has had extensive flying ex- 
perience on the fields of war. 

W. W. Warren, general manager of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., in his remarks on 
the taking of these pictures by these men, said: 
‘*T presume a flight of this kind from Seattle 
to our mill site with the idea of spending forty- 
five minutes over the plant -seemed an ordinary 
affair to them, but to me it seemed like a 
wonderful accomplishment. ’’ 


of the territory contiguous to Everett. The siw- 
mill destroyed had a capacity of 150,000 
160,000 feet of lumber in a 10-hour run. 
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THE BOARD of trustees of the Wesleyan U»i- 
versity, Mitchell, S. D., solved the problem f 
housing so far as its own professors were ¢(2- 
cerned by recently voting to build a number i 
houses for members of the faculty, to be paid 
for by them on the instalment plan. 
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ow Business Men May Help to Secure Better Mail Service 
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~_GIET Everybody To Lend A Hand 


individuals can do a great deal to create sentiment for better 
sstal service, but organized effort works faster. Therefore, en- 
t your Commercial Club, Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, 
+ other business ization, in this 





Have them send 
tices to all members urging the use on their outgoing letters of 





kere calling on their correspondents to work thru their Con- 


essmen for better postal service. 





{iollowing is a condensation of an address de- 
livered by Elmer C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, before the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors, held in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on June 4. The facts stated are of equally 
vital importance to lumbermen and to all other 
business men. It is hoped that all lumber associa- 
tions, companies, and individual lumbermen, in all 
branches of the industry, will heartly codperate in 
the plans herein outlined for arousing public senti- 
ment and for enlightening Congress as to the im- 
perative necessity of better mail service.—EDITOR. ] 





No great corporation can expect to succeed un- 
less it changes its plans to meet the changing con- 
ditions. The United States Post Office Department 
is a great transportation system in itself. We 
need new mail cars, and plenty of them. We need 
new terminal facilities in the shape of better post 
offices and better equipment in those post offices, 
and there should be a merit system whereby the 
men who propose valuable new ideas should be 
promoted and honored and paid. 


Enormous Increase in Mail Volume 


The amount of mail in the United States is ever 
increasing, due to the fact that we have more school 
houses, more boys and girls going to school than 
ever before, more colleges, more manufacturing in- 
dustries, more advertising, more business, and 
because we have been brought in closer contact 
with the rest of the world. 

In March, 1920, there were sold by the Chicago 
post office as many postage stamps, in dollars and 
cents, as in March, 1919, altho the stamps were 
sold in 1919 at 8 cents and in March, 1920, at 
2 cents. That shows an increase of 3314 percent, 
yet there was no addition to the post office in 
Chicago and during the first four months of 1920 
several hundred mail clerks resigned in Chicago 
because of poor pay. The regular men were draw- 
ing 45¢ an hour and the new men on the extra 
list 60¢ an hour. That is an injustice. 

Postmaster General Burleson’s report shows 
that sales of stamps in 1915 amounted to $256,- 
000,900, while in 1919 they were $392,000,000, an 
increase of $136,000,000, or 50 percent. The re- 
port also shows sales of 11 billion stamps in 1915 
and 15 billion in 1919, an increase of four billion, 
or 50 percent, in the number of stamps sold. 

The postmaster general’s report further shows 
that in 1915 there were 23 millions of special de- 
live pieces mailed, and in 1919, 58 millions, an 
it e of 100 percent in special deliveries. This 
ind ] that patrons did not trust their letters 
t t-class postage alone but felt that they had 
to p n special delivery stamps. 

On our lumber friends in Toledo, Ohio, ad- 
vised that a postal clerk in that city, who had 
just inherited a sum of money wished to use it to 
build a home. He sent for a book of plans, and 
mailed his remittance of $10 in a special de 
livery, revistered letter. Here is an example of a 
Post office employee having so little confidence 
in the vice that he sent his own mail registered, 
4s weil as special delivery. 

I ‘venue received by the Post Office Depart- 
Ment 1915 amounted to $2.85 for each person 
i United States, as compared with $4.11 in 

nu increase of forty percent. 
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: EASE note by post- 
Save Your marks on the envelope 
7 the date this letter was 
Envelopes mailed, also when delivered 

to you. These facts will 








help in presenting, the sub- 

ject to your Congressmen and getting, them to vote 

for improved mail service. In replying please 

j advise us what sort of mail service you are petting, 
300d, bad — or worse. 


$ 











Shortage of Necessary Equipment 


The postmaster general’s report shows that on 
June 30, 1914, there were in use 5,729 cars and 
that on June 30, 1919, there were 5,647 cars in 
use—actually 82 fewer cars in service at the end 
of 1919 than there were in 1914, altho the volume 
of mail had increased over 50 percent. There 
were 142 fewer men in the railway mail service 
in 1919 than there were in 1918. 

The postmaster general also made the state- 
ment that ‘‘There are many other cars, storage and 
baggage cars, in which mail is transported, but 
the Department has no record of the number of 
such cars.” He further says that “This office has 
no data covering the increase in mail of the first, 
second, or third class during the last five years.” 
Do you know of any assistant manager of a great 
business who does not know whether or not the 
business is growing? 

The facts are that the Post Office Department 
has made a contract with the railroads, paying 
them on the space basis. You pay for your 
postage on the basis of ounces and pounds. The 
mail is tied in packages and transported to the 
depots for the trains. If they have not a full car 
they wait until they get enough mail accumulated 
for a full carload. That is one of the reasons 
why there is delay. 


Former Time Saving Method Abandoned 


Formerly they had a system of sorting the 
mail on the trains. The clerks arranged the mail 
according to streets so that when the mail ar- 
rived at the post office in the big cities it was 
already tied up for the different routes and with- 
in thirty minutes the carriers would be delivering 





Stir Up Your Local 
Business Organizations 


Get your Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club 
and other local business organizations interested 
and secure their co-operation. Have them get alli 
members to use on their outgoing letters stickers 
urging bringing all possible pressure to bear on 
their Congressmen to provide prompt and efficient 
mail service. 
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the mail. Now it is hauled in solid carload lots 
to the post office and there sorted and distributed, 
because it is cheaper. That is, clerks in the city 
post office are paid less than railway mail clerks, 
and the postal officials say also that it is cheaper 
to use the old buildings that belong to Uncle Sam 
than to pay rent for the cars. 

The report of the postmaster general for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, showed that the train 
service between terminal cities was slower in 1919 
than it was in 1913. For instance, the average 
train service between Boston and Chicago was 26 
hours, whereas it is 27 hours now; between New 
York and Chicago the average train service is 30 
minutes slower than in 1913; between Chicago 
and Minneapolis it is 1 hour and 7 minutes slower ; 
between Washington and St. Louis it is 4 hours 
and 20 minutes slower; between New York and 
San Francisco 4 hours slower, and between New 
York and Seattle it is 7 hours slower. Now time 
does enter into this; and if the train service is 
slower the mail should be classified and routed and 
distributed in transit so as to make up for lost 
time. 


Everybody Loses Thru Delayed Mails 


Delay of mail costs everybody money. The 
value of manufactured products in the United 
States, leaving out agriculture, was 24 billions in 
1914—the value of manufactured products in 1919 
was approximately 50 billions of dollars. If money 
is worth 7 percent, the annual interest on 50 
million would be 3 billion, 500 million; or 10 
million a day. One day’s delay in mail in mov- 
ing these products costs the manufacturers 10 
millions of dollars; delays amounting to a week 
in one year would more than pay all the postal 
employees increased wages. 

The amount of money that is now spent for tele- 
grams following up orders and instructions to men 
on the road, branch houses and the thousand and 
one other things that come up in the course of a day 
between business houses and employees, runs into 


=p 
Keep Tab On Your Mail 


Put stickers on your letters asking the other fellow to 
keep tab. Notice from the postmarks when incoming 
letters are mailed and received and jot the time down 
on the letters. Let us bring home to our Congressmen 
and other public officials the delays in the mail service. 


Surely there is need for improvement 


millions of dollars a year, a great part of which 
would be saved if we had proper mail service. 

The railway system is to the business body of 
America what the arteries and veins are to the 
human body. Money and products are the red and 
white corpuscles in the business body. When 
there is a congestion of products or of money at 
any distributing center paralysis sets in. 


The Plan Explained In Detail 


It was at first proposed by the post office com- 
mittee of the Chicago Trade Press Association that 
a sticker or stamp be placed on the outside of all 
envelopes stating the time it was mailed and asking 
the party who received the letter to note the time 
it arrived. When this plan was laid before the 
Post Office Department it dug out a ruling which 
said it would be confusing, and interfere with the 
quick delivery of mail, so we are not permitted to 
do it. It is a fact, however, that a number of 
the railroads are using a dating stamp showing 
the time that letters are mailed and they are charg- 
ing demurrage on cars, notice of which is sent to 
the shipper, and dating it from the time they 
mailed the notices. That is, shippers are paying on 
the time as dated by the railroad officials and not 
for the time as dated by the post office. That is 
unjust. The post office ought to be the court of 
last resort, but because of its recognized ineffi- 
ciency and the delays the shipper is making no 
complaint and perhaps could not do anything if he 
did. 

After we found that the post office made a rul- 
ing against putting this notice on the outside of 
the envelope, the committee proposed to print 
slips similar to the specimens here reproduced. 
The Chicago Association of Commerce is distribut- 
ing these slips among its members. There is a 
series of ten. First it is proposed that every 
business house in America put these slips in their 
mail so as to get the other fellow to thinking about 
it, get the business men in other cities, in other 
lines, talking about the mail service; get them 
to talk to their senators and representatives re 
garding the need of better mail service. Instruct 
your mail clerk to use one series in your mail for 
today; tomorrow use a different one, and so on 
for two weeks, and then begin over again. 

















Let Your Congressmen Hear From You 


As your correspondents reply telling you of the 
lateness of the mail, make a record of it; make a 
transcript of these data and send it to your con- 
gressman before election, and ask him whether 
he is going to be with you or not; whether or not 
he is going to help you get a better mail service; 
if he is not, why not?—you want to know before 
election time. 

If we can get a million business men in the 
United States writing to their congressmen, tell- 
ing them about the mail service, they certainly will 
not forget it. It will be the first thing they will 
talk about when they get back to Washington. It 
will be called to their attention incessantly and 
from all directions with the result that we will get 
what we want—better mail service. 














Pt 
i ®]  DDLEASE sote by the postmarks the 
Every time this letter was mailed and 
Business ene received and + oe a “5 pr 
sk your correspondents to hetp, so that 
Man every business man in the United States 
Wants will get busy in the movement for better 
Quick mail service. Put stickers on your own 
Delive letters and spread the message. Show 
ry your Congressmen what you are doing 
Of Mail and ask if you may count on their help— 

a a you want to know. 
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How An Enterprising Retail Lumber Concern _ 
Meets the Demand for Low Priced Homes 























THE FIRST SECTION OF A “RENT BEATER’ HOME 


Retail lumbermen ail over the 
country have had to turn down a 
great deal of business because pros- 
pective home builders could not 
‘‘make the hill’’ at present prices. 
Various plans have been tried, some T 
of them very good, and more than one 
retail lumberman has discovered a 
method whereby low priced homes 7~* 
can be built even in times like these. 

No plan, however, that has come to 
the attention of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN excels that developed and 
offered to the public by the O. & N. 
Lumber Co., Menomonie, Wis. These 
homes are termed ‘‘Rent Beater’’ 
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can grow. G. W. LaPointe, Jr., 
secretary of the company, in speak- 
ing of the plans said: ‘‘The scheme 
was got up to meet the demands of 
two classes of customers, the one 
which has only a limited amount of 
money to spend and the other the 
customer who believes that materials 
are too high but who still must have 
some place to live. The idea is to 
build a part of the house and get 
along with this part until such time _] 
as the customer is ready to go 

ahead and complete the job. Our 

idea is to build the first part well, 

thoroly insulate it, plaster it, and 

in fact build it as well as the finished 


homes and are so built that they ps 
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built with absolutely no danger of rain spoiling 
the plaster in the original parts. The barge 
boards and roof projections of the original 
plans are attached in a way that permits their 
being moved to the completed front with very 
little waste. The floor plan of the completed 
home appears on the opposite page. The O. & 
N. Lumber Co. states that one man can easily 
make these changes in two days. 

In the case of the Greenwood the rear part 
of the house is built first, and this is true of 
the other six designs. Regarding methods of 
construction, Mr. LaPointe said: ‘‘We advo- 
eate a concrete foundation, leaving a door open- 
ing in the foundation in the front of the house 
so that when the balance of the foundation 
under the complete house is built, this doorway 
can be taken out to form the passage between 
the two parts of the basement. ’’ 

Regarding the success the company is having, 
he said: ‘‘We have just begun to advertise 
this scheme and are having very good success, 
In fact in one of our towns there are being 

constructed at this time five of the 
Greenwood houses. The cost of the 
material for the first part runs from 
$1,000 to $1,300. In the case of the 
five Greenwood houses that are being 
built in one of our towns all are 
being constructed by one contracting 
firm, which has made a price of 
$1,750 for the first part of the house 
ready to move into. This does not 
include the heating or plumbing. The 
labor part of this cost is $592, which 
leaves the cost of the material 
$1,168. We do not advocate installa- 
tion of the heating plant in the first 
part of the house, but if a customer 
desires to use the bath room the 
plumbing can be easily installed.’’ 

The O. & N. Lumber Co. has copy- 
righted the plans, but outside of its 
own territory, Mr. LaPointe says, 
it will be glad to supply blueprints 


7 for about the cost of making them. 





JOINS WEST COAST STAFF 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 5.—J. P. 
Austin, of New Westminster, B. C., 
has been appointed to take charge 
of the trade extension department 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. In this position he 
succeeds S. O. Krantz, resigned. 
Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager, 


job would be built.’’ The service i. 
department which designed the f 
‘“Rent Beater’’ homes first tried out 
its hand on one plan which has been 
named the ‘‘Greenwood.’’ It has since perfected six other plans. 
Accompanying this article are illustrations showing how the Green- 
wood ‘‘Rent Beater’’ home will look when the first section is put up 
and then how it will look when it is completed. A careful study of the 
floor plan of the first section will show that this home is conveniently 
arranged for a small family. The living room and dining room are com- 
bined in one and there is a good sized bedroom 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE FIRST SECTION 





+ says: 


Few men in the industry have a 


wider acquaintance with milimen and 


mill problems than has Mr. Austin, 


who for eight years was connected 
with the west Coast department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago. 
In addition to his knowledge of west Coast woods, and his ability to 
write intelligently on the properties and uses and problems of west 
Coast forest products, Mr. Austin has a practical knowledge of manu- 


facturing and selling. 


For the last three years Mr. Austin has been manager of operations 
at the mills of the Reynolds Co. (Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C. 





and closet, also a room large enough for a 
dressing room or which may be used for a 
child’s room or even an extra bedroom in an 
emergency. The process of adding a living 
room, another bedroom, a closet, vestibule and 
porch is very simple. In the original house 
the door and window openings formed the open- 
ing for the case opening between the dining 
room and living room in the completed home. 
The door, window and sash frames in the orig- 
inal plans are set in a very unique way, care- 
fully worked out by the service department 
of the company, and are very easily removed 
and pressed in place in the front wall of the 
completed home. The child’s bedroom is de- 
signed to be the bathroom in the completed 
home. So carefully has the planning of the 














additions been done that the original roof is 
in no way molested, and the addition can be 


HOW THE HOME LOOKS WHEN COMPLETED 
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inspection bureau are ex- 
emplified in the various 
lists which have been estab- 
lished from time to time 
for the export market, be- 
ginning with D List when 
its activities were inau- 
gurated, thru the various 
vicissitudes of E, F, G and 
and finally H List; new 
grading rules being estab- 
lished from time to time, 
and an _ accomplishment 
which only the original 
committee can appreciate ; 
namely, the determination 
of relative values of all 
sizes and lengths that em- 
body a list figured on a 
base price. 

A good many of the origi- 
nal committee have passed 
to the Great Beyond; but 
there is no one of that com- 
mittee who still exists but 
will agree with me when I 
state that Mr. Ames and 
the late Mr. Alexander had 
more to do with the work- 
ing out of the scientific ad- 
justment of values on these 
export lists than any other 
two men in the association. 
These _ accomplishments 
were not arrived at with- 
out a great deal of diplo- 
macy being exercised from 
time to time. The organi- 
zation of a separate bureau 
on the Columbia River in 
1907 necessitated a_ later 
coérdination, which finally 
resulted in all districts 
coéperating thru the one 
bureau. The amalgama- 
tion was effected in Taco- 
ma, after a joint meeting of 
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representatives at the Ta- 
coma Country Club. 

The development of the 
bureau in the control of in- 
spectors, in the selection 
and discipline of all em- 
ployees, and, as the presi- 
dent has so often stated, in 
definitely determining that 
“The place to cull lumber 
is at the mill, where the 
shipper can protect him- 
self,” the further investiga- 
tion of inspection at the 
point of discharge, which 
was so aptly termed by the 
president as a “farce,” 
with no regard for lumber 
lost overboard, broken in 
transit or damaged, has 
finally resulted in what was 
earnestly sought by the in- 
corporators; namely, that 
inspection and tally may 
become absolutely inde- 
pendent and final at the 
mill. It is thoroly ap- 
parent to those of us who 
have come in contact with 
the associated activities 
from Jan. 10, 1901, when 








FLOOR PLAN OF COMPLETED “RENT BEATER’? HOME 


HONOR PIONEER COAST LUMBERMAN 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 5.—Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 


gave an interesting historical sketch in his | 


speech at Portland recently presenting an elabo- 
rate silver service to E. G. Ames, of Seattle, 
president of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, mention of which was made in the June 
5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He said: 


In looking over the records of the associated 
activities which resulted in the organization of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, I am strongly 


impressed with the fact that its growth and devel- 
opment are due to one man. In February, 1903, 
the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 





tion organized a cargo committee consisting 
of the following men: G. Ames, Seattle; R. 
H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C.; BE. Griggs, 
Tacoma ; E. . ood, San Francisco; E. 
I’, Williams, Portland; A. J. West, Aberdeen; J. 
W. Eddy, Port Blakeley. The work which this 


committee undertook was largely confined to in- 
Spection work, establishment of grades, and all 
matters pertaining to cargo shipments. The work 
largely devolved upon the first four men men- 
tioned, who were in frequent session. 


_On Jan. 1, 1907, the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau was incorporated. E. G. Ames was made 
president. The records show that for sixteen 
years he has been absent only three times from 
recular monthly meetings, and as the present mana- 
ger well states, “He has been ready at all times, ne 
matter when called on, to devote time and energy 
to the furtherance of the work of inspection.” Dur- 
ing the first eleven months of the operation of the 
svepection bureau no detailed records were kept; 
aut from Jan. 1, 1904, to Dec. 31, 1919, 17,762,- 
pba i feet board measure of lumber was in- 


The activities of the cargo committee and the 











thirty lumber  manufac- 
turers gathered at the 
Rainier Grand Hotel, Se 
attle, organized the Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and elected on a board of 
trustees E. G. Ames, that they have always mani- 
fested their good judgment and respect for his 
high qualities in continuing him in office. The 
confidence which has been established in the 
bureau is a reflection of the integrity of Mr. Ames. 
This confidence has been established by a con- 
scientious regard for work and the obligation of a 
trustee, and devotion to duty that is unparalleled, 
as it has clearly been for the good of the industry 
and not for gg mee gain; his absolute fairness 
to all, not only buyer but seller, employer and em- 
ployee, but even competitors who have often 
utilized the benefit of the associated activities and 
the inspection certificate without in any measure 
contributing to its development. This is prob- 
ably the highest mark of efficiency, as it is clearly 
demonstrated that lumber can not be well sold 
without the use of the certificate which this bureau 
has established. 


To those of us who have had the pleasure of 
continued association with Mr. Ames his many 
qualities have endeared him beyond my words to 
express. Lumbermen, who have been as a rule 
pioneers in their efforts to stablize this industry, 
have had many arguments as to the proper step in 
the development of the business, but wherever 
broadminded thought has been exercised it has 
emanated from the man to whom we are gathered 
today to do honor. 


Mr. Kirk, who has been active in suggesting 
awards to those in the industry who have been 
identified with the upbuilding of associated activi- 
ties, has in conference with a committee of manu- 
facturers from Oregon and Washington States 
and British Columbia secured a silver set, which, 
in the words that you yourself expressed to me 
personally in 1914 on a similar occasion, “We 
ask you to accept as a token of our friendship, 
esteem and appreciation”; and with this added 
inscription, “In appreciation of those manly and 
lovable qualities that make life worth while.”’ 


This presentation was seconded by F. H. 


Ransom. The silver service is elaborate, having 
cost $2,000. Henry Kirk was chairman of the 
committee having the matter in charge. 





CAR SITUATION SERIOUS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—Shippers of 
hardwood lumber and forest products in the 
southern field are confronted with a very seri- 
ous shortage of cars, according to J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. He estimates that 
they are not receiving even as much as 50 per- 
cent of their requirements in box ears and other 
equipment for outbound loading. The supply 
of cars for loading logs to the mills is fairly 
large, considerably heavier than in the case of 
ears for outbound loading. 


According to Mr. Townshend, superintendents 
of the Illinois Central system, including the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road, are discourag- 
ing shipments of lumber and they are declining, 
for various reasons, including alleged embar- 
goes, to place cars for outbound loading except 
in a very small way. Mr. Townshend will take 
this up with the commission on car service 
while in Washington this week in connection 
with the hearing on increased freight rates and 
will, if relief is not secured, ask for a personal 
conference with C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central, with a view to remedying 
conditions. 


Shippers of hardwood lumber and forest 
products in the southern field are rapidly com- 
ing to the conclusion that the railroads, in re- 
fusing cars for loading with lumber, are play- 
ing a deep-laid game in that they are seeking 
to restrict deliveries on the basis of present 
freight rates. Individual shippers emphasize 
that, if the movement of lumber is light on 
the present rate, it will be just that much 
heavier when the higher freight rates become 
effective. In other words, the less lumber 
moved now, the more lumber there will be to 
move when the higher freight rates are in full 
foree and effect. 


Shippers of hardwood lumber are urging 
their clients everywhere to anticipate their 
wants on the ground that freight rates are go- 
ing to advance and on the additional ground 
that there is going to be an even more acute 
shortage of cars for handling lumber and for- 
est products later. 


Thousands of box cars are being ordered 
turned over by the roads in the Southeast to 
those in the Southwest and West and this is 
having the effect of restricting the supply of 
box cars east of the river. Gondola cars are 
being ordered turned over to east side roads 
by those on the west side but this is not going 
appreciably to help shippers of hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products for the reason that 
orders have been issued by the commission on 
ear service of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion not to allow loading of any commodity 
on gondola cars that can be handled in box 
cars until the coal mines have been furnished 
a minimum of 50 percent of their requirements. 
Even if there is an excess of gondola cars after 
the coal mines have been supplied, other users 
of such equipment may not be supplied with 
more than 50 percent of their requirements 
since the excess must go to the coal mines. 





AMERICANIZATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The bureau of forestry in the Philippines 
issues a monthly publication, the Mountain 
Echo, dealing with news, persons, and official 
matters in the service. The noticeable thing in 


‘this publication is the large number of natives 


whose names appear in various capacities. A 
large part of the work appears to be in the 
hands of natives, except in the highest places, 
where Americans are in charge. The men seem 
to be alert, industrious, and enthusiastic. Some 
of them are attending schools in the United 
States and they keep up faithful correspondence 
with the service at home, showing constant in- 
terest in the work. The leaven of Americaniza- 
tion is evidently at work there and is producing 
good results. 
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Development of Rio Valley Truck Farming Creates Vigorous Demand 
on Retail Yards—Texans Depend Very Largely on Mexican Labor 


The Realm decided it needed the broadening 
and educating experience of foreign travel, so 
it crossed the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex., 
and visited the ancient city of Matamoros. No, 
Brother, you get us wrong. Maybe that’s what 
you’d have done. In fact some of the Ameri- 
ans who crossed when we did returned bearing 
an odor like a newly opened silo; but we came 
‘back without becoming spifflicated in the slight- 
est degree. There is a certain temptation when 
‘getting in the vicinity of a saloon in foreign 
parts to stow away a few slugs. Many visiting 
Americans who favored prohibition and believe 
in it not only for the other fellow but for them- 
selves still have a certain hankering for a few 
drinks just to have the experience; and a visit 
to Mexico brings back the lost opportunity. 
Sometimes they fail adequately to gage the 
punch of the Mexican mixtures and are horrified 
to find themselves very thoroly stewed. The 
distillate of cactus pulp in which the Mexicans 
excel is said by those who have tried it to have 
a kick like the explosion of dynamite. One taxi 
driver told me it was not an uncommon ex- 
perience for him to 
take a group of men 


traband while I was in Brownsville. The right 
way is to go to the slight trouble of getting a 
passport. If you furnish the photographs 
Uncle Sam will give you the passport gratis. 
But before the thing will work you must take it 
to the Mexican consul and give him two-fifty 
for putting his John Henry on the back. Then 
when you get across you must have the Ameri- 
can consul add his monicker; but he’ll not 
charge you anything for his autograph. Being 
ready to cross, you choose between an auto bus 
that goes over the international bridge and a 
rowboat ferry that on the other side turns you 
over to a Mexican street car system for a half- 
mile ride into town. This boatman, a very brown 
person with a burnedout cigarette parked be- 
tween his leathery lips, has some difficulty when 
he is heavily loaded to make his boat swim the 
stream. It is apt to drag on the bottom of the 
river. The street car is about the size of the 
Toonerville trolley that meets all the trains, but 
it is not pulled by electricity. The off-side power 
unit on our car had lost its left ear in some 
shocking accident. We spent a few idle moments 


also, are street gossip and are merely put down 
as suggestive. There continues to be more «r 
less importation of goods of all kinds in‘) 
Mexico. While I was in Matamoros I saw 
quantity of American farm machinery comin: 
thru the custom house; and as a person wanders 
about town he sees all kinds of American ar’.- 
cles, ranging from barber chairs to school ta))- 
lets. 

The business life of the city centers around 
a little park, a dusty little square with a statue, 
a dilapidated fountain, radiating walks, cactus, 
a few trees, benches and the like. It could be « 
pretty place with care and irrigation, but like 
‘much of the rest of the place it looks dusty anid 
neglected. The dust in Matamoros, however, 
would soon obscure the finest decoratve effects. 
When the wind blows in earnest a good many 
things rock; in fact pretty good sized rocks go 
hurtling thru the air, and when they swat you 
on the muzzle you know that something coarser 
than sand is moving. On one side of this park 
is the old cathedral; a stately and rather im- 
pressive old building. It is flanked by the cus- 

tom house. Bar- 





across to see the 
sights in the even- 
ing and later on to 
gather them up in 
various places, load 
them into the ma- 
ehine, haul them 
back to Brownsville 
and invoke the aid 
of the night clerks 
at the various hotels 
in sorting out his 
fares. 


Traffic to Mexico 


It may be a com- 
mon experience for 
this driver, but if 
it is I suspect him 
of specializing in 
this kind of traffic. 
Most Americans 
who go across may take a drink or two or they 
may not; they may lose a dollar or two at 
roulette in one of the gambling houses where all 
sorts of games of chance are offered and where 
thousands of silver dollars are stacked up in 
neat piles on the tables, and they may merely 
wander in and watch while other men gamble. 
They may go to the bull ring if there is a fight 
staged that day. They will certainly poke about 
the dusty and almost deserted city, look in at 
the court yards where the schools are conducted 
almost under the open sky, watch the cigarette 
makers roll very black tobacco in corn-husk 
wrappers, visit the cemetery, walk thru the 
swarming market where everything from goat 
meat to the laws of Mexico are on sale, peer in 
at the old cathedral, cast a curious eye upon 
the Mexican soldiery, buy a few curios such as 
embroidery or pottery and find endless interest 
in watching the crowds of Mexicans stream by. 
It is a trip well worth the making, even to a 
person who is firmly glued to the water wagon. 

There are several ways of getting into and out 
of Mexico. One that is a favorite with some 
people is to wade across the mighty Rio Grande 
in the moonlight to the American side, bearing 
a gallon jug of mescal under the arm. This is 
not recommended; for if the border guards or 
the customs officers see it, as they are fairly 
certain to do, the crosser is likely to part with 
some of his money for all time and with all of 
his liberty for some time. A couple of men 
made an unsuccessful attempt to smuggle con- 








rooms, as is to be 
expected, are rather 
conspicuous around 
this square, ani 
one of the several 
gambling houses is 
a large room in thie 
rear of one of these 
saloons. The Coney 
Island bar reminds 
the foriorn traveler 
of home, by its 
name if not by its 
appearance. Most 
of the buildings 
seem to be substan- 
tial, tho few of 
them are above one 
story in_ height. 
Homes, as in all 





The house the Mexican builds, Matamoros, Mevzico 


in wondering if a lusty Mexican, exhilarated 
with mescal, had felt that nothing short of bit- 
ing off a mule’s ear would demonstrate the 
potentiality of his teeth and the completeness of 
his stew. Maybe some American did it; for we 
noted a sign in the car printed in both Spanish 
and English, the latter version being as follows: 
‘*For respect of the families, we ask the men 
passengers, that travel in this car, to kindly be 
more correct.’’ It seems plausible to connect the 
loss of the mule’s ear with the admonition of 
the sign. 


Poor Government Means Business Stagnation 


I’m told that not so long ago Matamoros was 
a city of some 40,000 people and that now it 
numbers scarcely one-tenth that many. These 
figures are mere street gossip and are not 
vouched for. But it seems that whatever the 
true figures may be the population has dwindled 
amazingly. I couldn’t find the reason except 
that with wretched governments, such as have 
tried to rule Mexico for a dozen years, poverty 
has come on apace, and there is nothing sub- 
stantial upon which to build a city. Mexico is 
wealthy in natural resources, but cities grow 
only when resources are utilized and when life 
becomes complex and specialized. These con- 
ditions have not held in this part of Mexico, 
hence the people have drifted out to the coun- 
try districts where they can make a precarious 
living direct from the soil. These statements, 


countries where 

Spanish influence 

has been strong, are 
built flush with the sidewalks and are closed in 
front. Courtyards in the center or gardens in 
the rear accommodate the outdoor life of the 
family. Brownsville lumber goes across tle 
river to a certain extent. In fact while I was 
in the office of the John F. Grant yard the 
manager, C. W. Clark, was just completing a 
sale amounting to several hundred dollars. This 
lumber was to go across the river. 


Mexicans Respond to Considerate Treatment 


The people are the most interesting sight 1 
this old city. An American who is accustom ( 
to seeing few weapons openly displayed, other 
than a policeman’s billy or a hatpin, is lik'y 
to be impressed by the sight of many arm | 
men. It is difficult to distinguish citizens from 
soldiers, so I may have mistaken a lot of colonc's 
and generals for fat and prosperous tortilla 
merchants; but whether the wearers were ¢' i- 
zens or soldiers I saw cartridge belts spanning 
generous paunches and the points of holst-'s 
sticking down below flapping coattails. <A } 
son’s imagination and memory are likely ‘o 
become very active when stimulated by the sight 
of all this deadly hardware. He recalls the ‘n- 
dubitable bullet holes he has just seen in 
cornices and window frames, mementoes of ~)¢ 
street fighting that occurred in Matamoros w ‘!1- 
in the memory of the Mexican youth not vet 
old enough to go to kindergarten, and he jumps 
at every unusual sound. He has visions of 


struggle, capture, demand for ransom, Stste 
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Tepartment notes and all the rest. But as a 
roatter of fact there is little or no cause for 
.pprehension. True, an American does not 
;-ndily believe that men carry heavy six-shoot- 
ers and belts full of high power rifle cartridges 
jist to keep warm. But there has been little or 
ve trouble along this part of the border for a 
long time, and Americans are treated with 
courtesy by the Mexicans and are urged to come 
over to Matamoros, American money is very 
welcome. 

It is interesting to know that much of this 
good feeling and essential peace has been 
teought about by the common sense and con- 
siderate administration of Col. Sayre, who was 
until recently the American army commander of 
the Brownsville district. Before his coming the 
general opinion was that Mexicans, soldiers and 
civilians, officers and privates and government 
officials alike, were crooks and thieves and 
treacherous, and that the only way you could 
argue with them was by means of superior gun- 
power. The Mexicans thereupon lived up to 
this manufactured reputation. American and 
Mexican patrols were everlastingly engaging in 
fights. Americans who ventured across the 
river were howled at and assaulted with stones 
and abuse if not with gunfire. Col. Sayre, so I 
was told, began codperating with Mexican army 
officials. He treated them with courtesy and 
consideration and soon arrived at a practical 
working agreement that has made the border 
comparatively quiet. 


Mexican Cavalry Distinctly Unlike American 

There are a few soldiers in Matamoros. I 
happened to be passing by a building that proved 
to be barracks or a guard house. A bugle began 
to bray, and as I walked slowly by and looked 
into the courtyard I saw a squad of soldiers 


farming region of the Rio valley and for that 
matter far into the interior of the country. 
Mexican labor is getting higher wages than ever 
before. Your laborer from south of the river 
leaves something to be desired in point of 
energy and efficiency, but he is generally good 
natured and fairly persistent, and he gets things 
done after a time. 


Truck Farms Take Place of Ranches 

But Brownsville is a regular American town, 
with all its foreign population; pushing and 
growing and getting rich. Its most rapid de- 
velopment has come rather recently and has fol- 
lowed the discovery that the application of Rio 
Grande water to Cameron County soil makes the 
right combination for producing garden truck 
and such things in great quantities. The city used 
to depend for its prosperity on its shipments of 
goods into Mexico and on the merchandising 
done by the ranchmen. The latter was not 
great. A ranch of a hundred-thousand or a 
million acres bought a good deal of stuff, but 
acre for acre it simply wasn’t in the running 
when compared with the buying done by the 
small farmer. It was a vast change both super- 
ficially and in the essential spirit of things 
when the ranches began to recede and the small 
farms began to grow in numbers; for the old 
time ranchman could see no good in such things. 
There are still some property owners left, I am 
told, who hold to the old idea. In commenting 
on this fact Mr. Clark, whom I mentioned a lit- 
tle while back, remarked genially that one of 
the greatest boosts that could happen to Browns- 
ville and the surrounding country would be the 
occurrence of ‘‘a few first class funerals.’’ 
Whether this opposition is persistent or general 
enough to cause future slowing up of business 
I don’t know. It hardly seems likely. In any 


it to advantage. He is learning the old fact over 
again that the farmer raises the crop but doesn’t 
set the price for it. The wholesale market, like 
the Heathen Chinee, is peculiar. Mr. Hoover 
some time ago said that the wholesale price of 
farm crops is determined by the ‘‘impact of 
world conditions’’ or something like that. He 
explained that the wholesale market has little 
relation to the efficiency of farming methods 
or the cost of production. But it is enough for 
the farmer to know that after he plants his 
cabbage somebody else will set the price on it, 
and that his prosperity must depend on a market 
created and fixed by somebody else. This, of 
course, is what all farmers must do; but the 
difference lies in the fact that when the cabbage 
market decides to do some fluctuating it gets up 
early in the morning and makes a day of it. 
This year the crop of cabbage and other veg- 
etables was good, here in the valley, and the 
price has been satisfactory. But something is 
always taking the joy out of life, so the poor 
old spavined railroads have done a poor job 
getting refrigerator cars and ice into this regiom 
at the right time. A lot of cabbage goes to the 
bad unless it is harvested and shipped at the 
right time and in the right way. Some former 
year, I’m told, the railroad fell down flat on 
this job, so a bunch of wrathy farmers sued for 
damages and got them; heavy damages at that. 
Since then I believe the supply of cars has never 
completely failed. 


Retail Yards Find Large Demand 
Lumber is selling. fast and furious up thru 
this valley. G. L. Davis, of the Mercedes Lum- 
ber Co., said that from Mercedes on west there’s 
a town every three or four miles, and each town 
has two to four lumber yards. The notable 
part of the situation is that no dealer is holler- 








as curious looking ing about there 
as a person would [»™ being too many 
find in a comic Hae i yards. He’s sell- 
opera. They were : i ing all the building 
dressed in every material he can get 
combination of hold of. Indeed 
military and un- Mr. Davis said he 
military costume. had to be away 
Some wore dis- from home from 
carded parts of one to two weeks 
American uniforms. out of every month 
Some wore overalls scouring the coun- 
and blouses. Most try for stock. He’s: 


of them had shoes 
and puttees, and all 
of them wore the 
big Mexican straw 
hats. They were 
armed with short bolt-action military rifles, 
probably of ancient German manufacture; for 
it seems that Germany has long used Mexico as 
a dumping ground for her discarded small-arms. 
The officer in command was distinguished by 
wearing a blue blouse such as formed part of 
the American dress uniform of the Spanish- 
Anierican war days. This detachment belonged 
to the cavalry, and the skinny horses were stand- 
ing in an adjoining courtyard. 
_ While writing that last paragraph, being back 
in Brownsville, I heard a brass band playing a 
lively air and on going to the window I saw a 
squadron of American cavalry riding by. It 
was 1 sight to stir one’s pride to see these lean, 
alert lads, splendidly mounted and equipped. 
Compzrisons are odious, and appearances are 
sometimes deceitful; but with officers like Col. 
Sayre to apply common sense and common de- 
ceney to the maintenance of good relations, and 
with lads like these to furnish the military force 
if ‘se need should arise, a person can not 
feel that the southern border, at least, of 
United States is in competent hands. 
ue Brownsville side of the river, too, shows 
tinge of Spanish and Mexican influence. 
one thing, one hears Spanish spoken every- 
re, sees Spanish signs and observes Mexicans 
‘uction. There are Mexican chambermaids, 
‘a jerkers, clerks, draymen, chauffeurs, gar- 
ners and laborers. Indeed Mexican labor is 
mainstay of this country, and one of my 
ance acquaintances expressed common opinion 
vhen he said, ‘‘If we didn’t have Mexicans to 
) the work we’d be a bunch of blowed-up 
ickers.’? There is a big effort being made 
get more Mexican labor, particularly in the 








View of office of J. 8. d M. H. Cross Lumber 





Co., 


event new farmers are pouring into the valley 
at a rate that promises much for future mer- 
chandising. And these men are not coming in 
because land is cheap. Not by a jugful. Land 
is selling at from $350 to $1,000 an acre in the 
irrigated sections; and some of it has not been 
cleared and has not had a plow in it, so far as 
anybody knows, since the morning stars first 
sang together. 


Large But Uncertain Profits from Vegetables 


A trip up the branch line leading thru the 
heart of this arable valley is an experience not 
to be forgotten. I got only as far as Mercedes, 
but that’s far enough to get a new idea of the 
future of agriculture in south Texas. If you 
go thru this valley at the right time of year 
you’ll see the harvesting of cabbage that was 
planted in December or January; and if you 
whisper a question to the prosperous farmer 
who is harvesting it he may whisper back that 
he’s getting $100 a ton for this early planting. 
Later in the season the price settles down to 
a lower figure; but there are stories told of land 
producing cabbage at the rate of $1,000 an acre 
in a single year. I heard of one farmer who 
rented a farm and in one year made $13,000 
clear profit from it. 

No, Brother, I have no land to sell. Yes, I 
know this sounds like land boomer talk, and I 
suppose it is. It is true that not every farmer 
makes so much every year. The fly in the oint- 
ment is the large and flourishing crop of un- 
certainties attending this kind of farming. The 
water is certain, and the climate is always on the 
job. But having raised a good crop the farmer 
isn’t at all sure he’s going to be able to market 


Brownsville, 


having his hardest 
work in getting 
brick and cement. 
He had just gotten 
back from quite a 
long trip into Mexico looking for building ma- 
terial, and on this trip he had purchased quite 
a large shipment of Mexican brick. New farms 
are being cleared, and families are coming in. 
This fall is likely to see the biggest immigra- 
tion ever beheld in the valley, and as the num- 
ber of farmers increases the town must grow to 
supply their mercantile wants. The lumber busi- 
ness appears to be secure for a good many years. 
The first buildings on the new farms are usually 
small; for the farmer decides he’ll make the 
place pay for itself in part at least before he 
spends money for anything he can get along 
without. But as long as crops are good and 
prices satisfactory the profits are going to be 
large. So after the first buildings go up there 
is quite certain to be a steady demand for more 
and better and bigger buildings to replace the 
temporary structures of the brief pioneer period. 
Already many of the farms that have been under 
cultivation for several years have very nice 
groups of buildings surrounded with palms and 
orange and grapefruit trees. Citrus groves are 
being started; and between the rows of trees 
vegetables are grown. It looks a bit odd to ride 
by stretches of uncleared land that is as wooly 
and frowsy and thorny as it has been these 
uncounted centuries and suddenly to see a field 
as clean and level and manicured as you’ll find 
in New Jersey or Illinois. Let me pass a tip 
along to you for whatever it’s worth. If you 
come down here to buy land and you decide to 
take on an uncleared piece, don’t think you’re 
getting a bargain if the piece you buy has very 
little brush on it. You may think it’ll be easier 
to clear, and it will; but you’d better buy a 
piece that’s got the most and the biggest mes- 
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quite and hackberry and prickly pear and all 
the other stuff that tangles up the unattended 
landscape. Land that will not grow mesquite 
will not do well with cabbage, either. 


Too Busy to Attend to Fine Points 


We seem to be getting along towards the end 
of our allotted space without saying much about 
lumber, but it has been demonstrated again and 
again in this new country, new in the sense of 
being not yet fully developed, that true mer- 
chandising lies outside the store as well as in. 
In those places where business has pretty well 
hardened down and has worn its ruts and de- 
véloped its general routine it may be the part 
of pure wisdom to give microscopic attention 
to handling technique, to the cutting out of 
every penny of waste both in lost money and 
lost motion, but in a country where business is 
just forming it may be vastly more important 
to attend a meeting of the chamber of commerce 
to help get a branch railroad established than 
it is to establish a perpetual inventory. When 
the big channels have been cut, then will come 
the time to give sharp scrutiny to the fine points 
of mercantile technique. It is true that bad 
methods can cause a business to founder during 
a pioneer period. We are supposing methods 
accurate and detailed enough to keep the busi- 
ness going at a profit, but a man can do only 
about so much, and the fellow who gives all his 
energy to the details of his business in a pioneer 
period and none to community building, is short 
sighted. I think that measured by this stand- 
ard the lumbermen of the valley stand pretty 
high. 

Prosperity of Valley Benefits Brownsville 


Mr. Clark, whom I’ve already mentioned a 
couple of times, said the building of a good 
tourist hotel and the advertising of Browns- 
ville as a winter resort would do a great deal 
to advertise the merits and possibilities of the 
towns and of the valley. The John F. Grant 
yard, of which he is manager, is a nice looking 
plant, well kept and well painted, just such a 
place as you’d expect a town booster to keep. 
I believe all the yards in the city carry stocks 
of paints and perhaps of hardware. The J. 8S. 
& M. H. Cross Lumber Co. does, at least, and 
the busy young man who snatched a minute to 
talk to me said smilingly that sales were 
going strong and were expected to go stronger 
as the season advances. L. K. Morris, of the 
Frontier Lumber Co., said the same thing. 
Brownsville has prospered with the development 
of the valley and will continue to do so. As 
long as the right kind of farmers come in and 
make good the town will have a steadily ex- 
panding prosperity. The Eagle Pass Lumber 
Co. has moved its down town offices and store 
into larger quarters just recently. Charles 
Hielscher told me the city and the valley expect 
five hundred families to Come in during the 
summer and fall, and this must mean the build- 
ing of five hundred houses, for everything in 
Brownsville is full, and there are no houses out 
in the farming districts for the newcomers. It 
was Mr. Hielscher who first told me of the 
splendid work done by Col. Sayre in quieting the 
border. 





Portable Granaries Hit the Mark 


In the May issue of Mac’s Maggie Zeen, pub- 
lished by the Shevlin system, there are some very 
good advice and interesting comments on retail 
ing lumber. Particularly interesting is the 
comment upon the portable granary business 
worked up by Joe Brosseau, an employee of the 
St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co. at Bowesmont, 
N. D. The article says in part: 

‘¢Joe Brosseau started to work for us at 
Bowesmont about three years ago and some way 
or another he hit on the idea of building port- 
able granaries in his spare time, and finds it a 
very profitable and satisfactory business. He 
has sold over forty of these granaries and has 
built seventeen of them at the yard. He has 
also built several hay racks, water troughs and 
two garages, size 10 x 16 feet. 

‘¢These are all easily built and find a ready 
sale. One farmer has six or seven of these 
field granaries and does not have to pay ten 
or twelve dollars a day for grain teams to haul 


his grain to the elevator, but he hauls the gran- 
aries into the field and fills them from the sepa- 
rator. After his fall work is done, he hauls 
his grain to town, or holds it until the market 
suits him. The money he would have to pay to 
grain haulers, soon pays for the granaries. 

‘‘In the spring he hauls the granaries out 
of the field, to be out of the way of spring 
work. These buildings are very easily moved. 
Most of the ones sold at Bowesmont were hauled 
out by small tractors, a few by horses. Six 
horses can haul one very easily. One man 
hauled two at one time with a large tractor. 

* * * 


‘*Here is a chance to give some of your car- 
penter friends a rainy day job or if you can 


has a place and it is kept in that place, even 
when business is brisk. Lumber and timbers 
are piled just so and it is the contention of 
A. P. Boesch, the manager, that once the neces- 
sity for keeping the yard in good shape is im- 
pressed upon the men it is not difficult to do 
it. The sheds are of the umbrella type and 
have macadam alleys. Ordinarily it is impos- 
sible to find even a good sized splinter laying 
about loose. Once a week at a specified time 
the yard force goes thru the entire yard and 
rearranges and puts in its proper place any lum- 
ber which has been disarranged. The Houston 
yard is getting to be more and more a distribu- 
tion point for the yards operated by the com- 
pany elsewhere and at present there is well 

along in course of con- 











struction a large ware- 
house which will house 
the paint, builders’ 
hardware, sash and 
doors and similar items, 
which are carried in 
quantity here and 
shipped to the outside 
yards as occasion re- 
quires. 

One of the accom- 
panying illustrations 
shows a somewhat un- 
usual sign in front of 
the office of the South 
Texas Lumber Co. This 








OFFICE AND PART OF SHED OF SOUTH TEXAS LUMBER CO. NOTE 
THE KINDLING WOOD SIGN 


do this work yourself, it would be a profitable 
way to use any spare time you might have. 

‘We believe it would be a good idea to have 
one of these granaries built at every station 
in the grain belt. You would be sure to find 
ready sale for them, and we believe you could 
build up a demand for them the same as Bowes- 
mont has done. 

‘*In the April House of Shevlin we had 
some drawings of ‘‘Self Feeders for Hogs.’’ 
Here is another article that you would find a 
ready sale for if you had a few self feeders 
built. These are things the average farmer 
does not think about, but if he sees them he 
appreciates their value and is a good customer 
for them. 

‘‘Ways of selling are undergoing a rapid 
change in the lumber business and the old idea 
of waiting for your customer to come to you for 
what he wants is as dead as the booze business. 
We wouldn’t want to do business the old way, 
even tho we could.’’ 
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Orderliness the Watchword 


Houston, TEx., June 7.—The visitor to the 
plant of the South Texas Lumber Co. is imme- 
diately struck by one thing—the minute order- 
liness and cleanliness of the yard. Everything 

















TIMBERS IN THE SECOND HAND YARD OF 
THE SOUTH TEXAS LUMBER CO. 


sign indicates that the 
company sells kindling 
wood, a side line which 
has proved quite profit- 
able. Another somewhat unusual side line, if 
such it may be termed, is the business con- 
ducted from a second hand lumber yard re- 
cently installed by the company. Some time 
ago the company secured an abandoned saw- 
mill and wrecked it, taking therefrom the tim- 
bers and lumber, which were stored in a sepa- 
rate yard. One of the illustrations shows a 
pile of these second hand timbers, which are 
meeting with an excellent demand. In fact 
the company finds the second hand lumber busi- 
ness quite profitable. Everything is sold from 
this yard, the material most badly broken up 
being sold by the bushel. 





A Plan Service of Real Value 


Slightly less than a year ago the Lumber 
Dealers’ Service Bureau, backed and sponsored 
by a number of prominent retail lumbermen, 
was incorporated in Illinois. As set forth in the 
charter, the bureau is organized ‘‘to publish, 
distribute and render advertising and architec- 
tural service to the retail lumber dealer.’’ 


The bureau is organized in three main divi- 
sions, or departments. The sales department 
takes care of the sale, of membership in the 
bureau, entitling subscribers to the plant, and 
advertising data and similar services; the ad- 
vertising department is open to members for 
consultation and advice on all advertising and 
merchandising problems and allied work; the 
architectural department, under the supervision 
of a licensed architect, renders architectural 
service to subscribers at cost. 


A most informative and attractive house plan 
book is issued, entitled, ‘‘ Architectural Serv- 
ice,’’ which shows a series of most attractive 
homes in their natural colors and settings. A 
wide variety of plans will be found within the 
120 pages of this book, each page of which 
contains a good 4-color process exterior view. 
A farm building book of 48 pages illustrated in 
one color is devoted to practical farm buildings 
and equipment. Both books are supplemented 
by a guaranteed material list containing a com- 
plete bill of material for every plan. 


People who are planning to build a home, as 
has been so often emphasized by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, more and more want to know 
about the various materials that enter into its 
construction and what the completed building 
will be like and what it will cost. The Lumber 
Dealers’ Service Bureau, in a book entitled 
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‘‘Suggestions to Home Builders,’’ has gathered 
together very complete information regarding 
not only lumber, millwork and similar things 
made of wood, but about hardware, heating, 
plumbing, metal work, painting etc., and pre- 
sents such information in a manner that will 
be readily understood and acceptable to the 
home builder. 

The offices of the Lumber Dealers’ Service 
Bureau are in the Plymouth Building, where 
George T. Meinzer, secretary and general man- 
ager, has his headquarters. Mr. Meinzer is 
well known to retail lumbermen generally. He 
was formerly engaged in the sash and door 
business at Indianapolis, Ind., as well as at 
Evansville, Ind. The officers are: President, 
W. S. Harwood, Bloomington, Ill.; vice presi- 
dent, F. N. Smith, Pontiac, Ill.; treasurer, L. M. 
Bayne, Ottawa, Ill. 


APPROVES ACTION OF FEDERAL BANKS 


New Or.eEAns, La., June 7.—J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, who has recently returned from a four 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast and Northwest, 
expresses the belief that the action of the 
Federal Reserve banks in limiting credits will 
eventuate in healthier conditions, not only for 
the lumber industry but for all branches of 
trade. Mr. Rhodes’ itinerary included San 
Francisco—where, as a delegate from New 
Orleans, he attended the National Foreign Trade 
Council’s convention—Tacoma and Seattle, re- 
turning via Chicago. ‘‘The lumbermen of the 
North, Northwest and South do not seem 
alarmed regarding the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board,’’ said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘ because 
they realize that an enormous demand for mate- 


rial is only postponed. Lumber manufacturers 
are taking advantage of the opportunity to re- 
plenish stocks, which had become very much de- 
pleted. When building is resumed the demand 
for lumber, in my opinion, will exceed even that 
of last year.’’ Mr. Rhodes also said that there 
is not as much talk about ‘‘red” agitation on 
the Pacifie coast and in the Northwest as there 
was six months ago. 





‘“ONE tree will make a million matches, but 
one match can destroy a million trees,’’ is a 
catch phrase used by the Government forest 
protection people in their campaign to prevent 
forest fires in the great timber belts. F. J. 
Poch, of the Spokane ( Wash.) office of the For- 
est Service, is conducting an educational cam- 
paign to get people to be more careful with their 
camp fires. 





IOWA RETAILER CATERS TO CONTRACTORS 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 8.—In laying out 
its business policy a retail company has two 
methods of doing business to consider. On the 
one hand the company may cater to the indi- 
vidual home builder, who generally builds only 
once during a lifetime and whose other pur- 


The Queal Lumber Co. caters to the con- 
tractors of this city. It does everything possible 
to secure and keep the good will of the con- 
tractors and specializes in this class of business 
rather than sales to the individual home builder. 
As may be seen by the accompanying illustra- 


paneled southern pine cupboard doors. The sizes 
carried are as follows: 1-6x2-0; 1-6x2-6; 1-6x 
3-0; 1-6x4-0; 2-0x2-0; 2-0x2-6; 2-0x3-0; 2-0x4-0. 
Any good carpenter with these cupboard doors 
can make almost any size and kind of cupboard 
desired. Panels can be taken out and glass 
inserted if that is de- 





chases are made in 
small quantities from 
time to time. On 
the other hand the 


company may desire to 
eater largely to the 
contractors, who are 
steady consumers of 
lumber and _ building 
material in quantities. 
It is true that a com- 
pany can go after both 
classes of business, but 
on the whole the meth- 
ods of securing and 
holding such elasses of 
trade are so different 
that a retailer sticks to 
one or the other line. 

The Queal Lumber 
Co., of this city, be- 
lieves in doing a very 


QUEAL 
LUMBER CO: 





sired. The company 
has made a specialty 
of buying doors of 
this character and has 
built up a very large 
trade in them. 

The Queal Lumber 
Co. believes that its 
old employees should 
have a share in the 
business, therefore a 
number of those who 
by steady work have 
demonstrated their 
worth are now share- 
holders in the com- 
pany. 

E. R. Engelbeck is 
one of those who be- 
lieve at all times in 
knowing exactly how 











large volume of busi- 
ness on a small margin 
of profit. Expressed 
otherwise its business policy is a big turnover at 
a small profit. The company has an unusually 
fine retail establishment. The sheds, and there 
are a number of them, are splendidly built and 
well laid out. Upon entering them one is im- 
pressed with their spaciousness and the feeling 
of roominess. Practically everything is stored 
under cover. The accompanying illustration 
shows the main shed of the company, the office 
being on the right. The front is made of tapes- 





THE MAIN SHED OF THE QUEAL LUMBER CO.; OFFICE ON RIGHT 


tion, a very attractive display room has been 
arranged in the center of the main shed. At the 
time the photograph was taken some doors and 
windows were on display in the room and it is 
for this purpose, primarily, that the room was 
built. 

On the whole, the Queal Lumber Co. does not 
issue price lists, tho a few special customers 
are provided with loose-leaf price lists, which 
are changed from time to time as the market 








the company stands 
financially. The sales 
slips are used as the 
original entry items and are bundled in ordinary 
binders. At the end of each day’s business 
there is inserted a manila sheet on one side of 
which is printed a statement entitled ‘‘ Daily 
Cash Balance,’’ which is shown herewith. This 
statement when properly filled out shows ex- 
actly how the company stands and keeping it 
up requires very little work. On the reverse 
side there is a very concise statement showing 
payments on account, credit sales and cash sales 















































try brick. varies. The company carries a very complete together with a cash account with general office. 
DAILY CASH BALANCE and a very large line of The last named is no longez used, as the Queal 
: lumber and does not Lumber Co. has only one yard, but is presented 
: On Hand last balance, a carry many side lines. here with the thought that some other lumber 
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A Uniform Accounting System for Retail Dealers 





The years 1918 and 1919 have been abnormal 
in practically every line of business, and most 
certainly so with the retail lumber dealers. This 
very fact is largely accountable for the great 
interest in accounting that is being shown by all 
lines of industry and attested most substan- 
tially by the number of people present at this 
meeting. It was particularly desired to make 
a comparison between the years 1917 and 1918. 
Unfortunately, some of the members whose 
records we investigated were not in business 
during that period, the records of others were 
in such condition that it was doubtful if the 
data secured would have been usable, and in one 
or two cases it was decided that the peculiar 
developments of the yards could not be consid- 
ered typical of the retail lumber business. We 
have therefore confined ourselves largely to the 
development of costs and percentages of the 
years 1918 and 1919, altho we obtained the 
1917 data from one dealer and with his per- 
mission present the comparison between 1917 
and 1918 in his business only. 


Comparative Balance Sheets—Exhibit D 

Your attention is directed briefly to the com- 
parison of balance sheets at Dec. 31, 1917, 1918 
and 1919. The balance sheet of 1917 is the 
result of consolidating the balance sheets of 
seven members; of 1918, nine members; and of 
1919, eight members, The date presented is not 
of great practical use, as it is not feasible to add 
two-sevenths to the amounts in the seven-member 
1917 balance sheet to arrive at amounts for 
comparison with the nine-member 1918 balance 
sheet. The chief point to note is the proportion 
of current and inventory assets to current lia- 
bilities which is, at Dec. 31, 1917, 1918 and 
1919, 3.61, 2.56 and 2.46, respectively, to 1. 
The decreasing ratio is probably, but not neces- 
sarily, a bad indication, but if reduced very 
much more it will not make an attractive balance 
sheet for presentation to a banker. This sub- 
ject is absolutely interesting and worthy of the 
closest scrutiny and analysis of every member, 
but can be only mentioned here. Every mem- 
ber should have comparative balance sheets 
(as well as trading statements) prepared at fre- 
quent intervals for information and study. 


Comparative Statistics—Exhibit E 
The data presented herewith have been de- 
veloped by using the statistics secured from the 
plants which we visited and fitting them to the 
model Statement of Trading and Loss and Gain 
previously explained at some length. The time 


EXHIBIT D 


ASSETS 


Liberty Bonds, W. S. S., life insurance 
Accounts receivable— 

Trade 

Personal 


See EEE CMIION iin ni ae S Hs ea bo BA Oe 0d SO 8 S-4 OOO 


Notes receivable—Trade 
Inventories— 

Lumber 

Sundry 


Total current and inventory assets 
Investments 
Plant and equipment—depreciated values— 
liorses, wagons, trucks and miscellaneous equipment 
Buildings 
Land 
Other 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Accounts payable— 
Trade 
Other 


Notes payable— 
Banks 
Other 


Mortgage 


EE SON 656 5 6K 4 6.0 5a cee OA RE isd ee eek 


Net worth (less goodwill) 


Total current liabilities........... TRENT ASS 


[This is the third instalment of an 
address delivered at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Worcester, Feb. 21, 1920, 
by Gerald A. Torrence, C. P. A., assist- 
ant manager of the Springfield office of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants and industrial engineers, 
Another instalment will be printed in a 
subsequent issue of the American Lum- 
berman.—Editor. ] 











at our disposal did not permit securing this in- 
formation in great detail, but sufficient time was 
spent to recast the data into the main divisions 
called for by the statement referred to. In the 
case of a few of the yards which have separate 
departments engaged in manufacturing, an ad- 
justment of some of the data was necessary to 
put it upon the same basis as that obtained 
from the other plants, but we believe that this 
adjustment was affected rather successfully, 
and there is a rather surprising similarity in 
the percentages obtained. 

Bear in mind that no adjustment has been 
made by us for salaries, rent or depreciation. 

The general results, we feel, are worth the 
effort it took to obtain them, and the compara- 
tively large amount of dollars and cents com- 
prising the totals indicates the statistics may 
fairly be considered average and trustworthy. 

The data from the 1918 records of nine mem- 
bers have been consolidated, while in 1919 the 
records of eight members have been combined. 
The results are set forth on this exhibit, showing 
the comparative percentages by members and 
by averages, for both years. In every case the 
percentages are based upon net sales as 100 
percent. 

The three columns to the right show the 
changes that would have resulted in the cost of 
doing business (the column headed Expense) 
and in the gain from trading if interest on the 
investment had been calculated at 5 percent per 
annum, based upon the net worth at the begin- 
ning of the year. The average of the interest 
has been added to the average expenses obtained 
as taken from the records to show the percent- 
ages of these two items with that charge in- 
cluded. 

It is noted that in 1919 there is a decrease 


Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


COMBINED BALANCE SHEETS 


(7 Members) -—Dec. 31, 1917 
$ 30,430.22 
28,541.75 


$300,462.36 
19,734.66 
6.688.32 


$313,558.30 ; 
465.00 
3,232.64 317,255.94 


63,675.89 


$552,294.17 


$888,250.03 
15,541.79 


567,835.96 28,894.92 





(9 Members)—Dec. 31. 
$ 


of .5 of 1 percent in the percentage of the 
of goods sold, and a corresponding increa.: 
the percentage of gross gain. The cost of «>! 
business is shown to have decreased 2.2 percent, 
which is 11.64 percent of the percentage of :tal 
expense in 1918. The gross gain from treJing 
shows an increase of 2.7 percent, which i. 45 
percent of the percentage of the gain from tvad- 
ing in 1918. This indicates that the co of 
doing business has been reduced, on the ave: \; 
nearly 12 percent in 1919, and that the «4 
from trading is, on the average, 45 per e 
higher in 1919 than it was in 1918. 

The comparable statistics, for one yard only 
in 1917 as compared with 1918, are as follows: 

1917 1 

Cost of goods sold - 76.8% V7 
Expenses 14.5% 5% 
Gain from trading..... a ee 8.7% 6.5% 

This shows the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness in 1919. (13.8 percent.) 


Referring now to individual records for 1918, 
the highest percentage of expenses for the year 
is 22.5 percent and the lowest 13.5 percent. In 
1919 the highest percentage is 17.7 percent and 
the lowest 12.5 percent. The highest gain from 
trading in 1918 is 22.5 percent and the lowest 
-6 percent; in 1919 the highest is 20.4 percent 
and the lowest 4.7 percent. From these facts it 
is evident that some of the members are ham- 
pered by local conditions, are not buying to the 
best advantage, or are hindered otherwise in 
securing the maximum return from the business. 


The fifth member (in 1918) had inadequate 
records, and that fact, in combination with cir- 
cumstances peculiar to that yard, accounts for 
the lack of data complete enough to establish 
definitely the reasons for the very high percent- 
age of gross gain and of gain from trading. The 
sixth member, we believe, is suffering from ruin- 
ous competition and from a lack of knowledge of 
his cost of doing business. It would be easily 
possible to diagnose the case of every yard and 
account for every variance from the average, if 
complete data were at hand. 


A very significant feature of this exhibit is 
the effect of charging interest on the investment. 
The owner of yard 3 would be surprised, possibly 
to find the amount of his investment is dispro- 
portionate to his volume of business, and the 
owner of yard 8 is charging too much salary into 
the cost of doing business. Note, too, that using 
a 5 percent charge for interest does not increase 
the total expense 5 percent, except under very 
unusual conditions. Yards 5 and 6 are seen to 


1918 
64.641.44 


(8 eccmiiiltiee: 3 31. 1919 
75,984.45 


51,371.89 
59,517.03 


$427,431.20 

17,227.27 

326.855.34 7,272.38 
48,385.04 


$671,861.06 


917,144.95 19,667.87 





$1,007,739.76 
50,294.46 


$ 24.652.12 
23.614.35 
100,729.80 
13.986.30 


$ 48,229.88 
34,881.05 
144,741.54 


162,982.57 14,342.78 


$1,433,041.22 
30,197.04 


$ 57,384.07 
65,026.33 
88,555.00 


242,195.25 2,656.90 





$1.221.016.79 


63.529.93 $186,676.45 
20,650.34 
360.26 


83.957.94 
$ 82.608.92 
12.115.36 


$230,481.18 


194,724.28 121,620.56 





$1.705.433.51 


— 


$207,789.88 
18,658.65 
207,687.05 37.5 


352,101.74 





278,682.22 
15.000.00 


293,682.22 
927,334.57 


$1.221.016.79 


$ 559,788.79 
15,000.00 


$ 574.788.79 
1,130,644.72 


13 
$1.705.433.51 
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HIBIT E 


COMPARATIVE PERCEN TAGES, 1918 ana 1919 
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R t Changes 
Percentage of Change 


to either year. 
for ante“st on investment. 


have adjusted cost of doing business (after 
interest is added) which is practically the aver- 
age, and those whose percentages were already 
high find they are at serious disadvantage. 


An abnormal condition in the lumber market 
during 1919 is largely responsible for the de- 
creased percentage of the cost of doing business 
in that year as compared with 1918. The in- 
creased volume of sales does not necessarily in- 
dicate an inereased number of feet sold, as the 
1919 retail prices were considerably higher than 
those of 1918. At the same time the cost to the 
retailer was higher, but not proportionately with 
the sales price increase. The precise effect of 
this situation upon the cost of doing business 
could be determined by a careful analysis of the 
records, but this was not undertaken by us, due 
to the limited time at our disposal. But it is 
clear that the favorable price conditions thru 
1919 can not be counted on regularly. 

that an increased volume of business reduces 
the cost of doing business is shown by a study 
cf these pereentages, and the influence of the 
interest charge is extremely interesting. Enough 

s been said about the 1918 percentages that 
similar conelusions may readily be drawn from 
the 1919 table. 


Other Valuable Information 


_ In the course of our investigation we found 
in sorme cases very little attention being paid to 
the turnover of the accounts receivable. One 
deal.r told us that his accounts ‘‘turned over’’ 
ey fifty-nine days, while another one said 
‘on -five days was his average experience. The 
age of six is sixty-one days, while one mem- 
has such a large percentage of sales dis- 

ted that his turnover period is a very few 
Most of the members, however, we believe 

iid have to do quite a little figuring and 
tating before being able to answer that 
‘stion, but it is really a matter of prime im- 
rtance. If your money is invested in lumber 
the yard it is certainly to your advantage 
assuming market and other conditions to be 
mal or favorable) to turn the stock over as 
apidly as possible, but it is not so generally 
realized that money invested in accounts receiva- 
© 1s in the same category. This is not entirely 
matter of bad accounts, but almost any credit 





Dec. 5% Inc Ste Sec Bb In. 2,7 % 


Dec WNLCAL inc. Fo 


Nore: No adjustment made to correct Salaries Frent ond De greciaticn, 
otal Amounts" shown are exclusive of adjusimencs 


man will tell you that the older an account be- 
comes the less chance there is of collecting it, 
generally speaking, and this may be differently 
expressed by saying that the slower the turnover 
of the accounts the larger will be the charge to 
profit and loss for bad accounts. It must be 
obvious that the rate of turnover of the ac- 
counts receivable should be less than the usual 
credit terms. That is, for example, if your usual 
sales terms are 2 percent ten days, net sixty 
days, the turnover of the accounts receivable 
should be less than sixty days. Whether such is 
the case will depend upon the amount of in- 
voices discounted by customers and the propor- 
tion of accounts not paid within the sixty days. 


The percentage of worthless accounts to the 
annual sales ranges from .3 of 1 percent to 2 
percent, and a fair average is probably .75 of 
1 percent. The cost of collecting was not se- 
cured but should be known definitely by every 
business man. 


Another item which to our surprise was hard 
to obtain in some cases is the proportion of 
total sales which are for cash; and another, 
what the ratios of car lot sales and mill ship- 
ment sales are to total sales, for it is easily con- 
ceivable that a dealer who has three classes of 
lumber sales—namely, mill shipment, car lot, 
and retail—may lose money on the one class of 
sales without realizing it. Generally speaking, 
the direct expense in connection with orders 
which are filled by a mill and shipped direct to 
a customer is practically nil, while the percent- 
age of overhead expense (office salaries, station- 
ery, postage, rent etc.) is very small, and, in all 
probability, there is not very much selling ex- 
pense chargeable to this class of sales. Under 
these circumstances the net profit from this 
class of sales may be considerable, altho the 
gross profit per thousand feet is small. Similar 
consideration should be given to the profit and 
expense in connection with car lot sales, or those 
which consist of an order shipped from the yard, 
but large enough to fill a freight car; the 
dealer’s profit per thousand feet is probably not 
so high on a large order as on a small one, but 
this should be offset by a decreased expense in 
connection with the sale. Without information 
of this sort it is difficult to make intelligent 
analyses and comparisons. 


NEW WAREHOUSE FORMALLY OPENED 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—The new ware- 
house and distributing plant of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. was formally opened last night 
with a jollification party. The plant, a two-story 
brick structure covering nearly a block of 
ground, and with a floor space of 80,000 square 
feet is in North Kansas City, with connections 
to all railroads centering here. Invitations to 
the party were sent to all lumbermen in Kansas 
City and surrounding towns and to representa- 
tive business men of Kansas City. They came 
with their wives, their sweethearts and their 
friends to the number of more than five hundred 
and apparently they enjoyed themselves fully, 
because it was 11 o’clock before the evening 
was ended. 


A box supper was provided for the early 
guests, and during the evening there was ice 
cream, soda pop and cigars for all. An espe- 
cially interesting feature was the exhibition of 
two films showing the manufacturing processes 
at the Long-Bell company’s southern pine mills 
from the tree to the finished house, and at the 
Weed, (Calif.), mill, where the millwork for the 
company is turned out. One of the pictures 
shown was ‘‘The Story of a Stick,’’ which will 
be released by the film manufacturing company 
to 2500 theaters. Following the picture show 
a jazzy orchestra furnished music for dancing. 
The second floor of the warehouse, newly laid, 
furnished a fine floor for the dancing. 


Earl C. Kenyon, manager of the sash and door 
department, Vice President J. H. Foresman and 
Paul Kendall, manager of the advertising de- 
partment, and their assistants acted as hosts 
for the evening and numerous other officers and 
employees of the Long-Bell company were there 
to see that the guests had everything and saw 
everything they wanted. 


PPA PPL A 


PURCHASE LARGE CANADIAN TRACT 


Wausau, WIs., June 7.—The B. C. Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.), is a new company that has been 
organized by prominent lumbermen of this city 
and Manistee, Mich. The company has pur- 
chased a large tract of timber at Wattsburg, 
B. C., and its capitalization is $1,000,000. The 
officers of the company are B. F. Wilson, Wau- 
sau, Wis., president; W. F. Baker, Manistee, 
Mich., vice president; M. P. McCullough, Scho- 
field, Wis., secretary, and A. P. Woodson, Wau- 
sau, Wis., treasurer. Other well known lumber- 
men interested in this proposition are Walter 
D. Alexander, Cyrus C. Yawkey, W. H. Bissell, 
John F. Ross and W. W. Gamble; also E. G. 
Filer of Manistee, Mich. 


The new mill site is located on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad and an entirely new sawmill, 
planing mill, general store, houses for the men 
and other features will help make it one of the 
best lumber towns in the Northwest. The logs 
will be brought down to the mill thru a water 
flume that is now being constructed. The hold- 
ings of the company consist of spruce with some 
pine and larch mixed in it. 

George C. Robson, who has been associated 
with the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., 
for a number of years, has been chosen general 
manager of the new company. Mr. Robson is 
one of the best known northern lumbermen, 
having had several years’ experience in the 
North. He is forty-one years old and for 
three years was with Hanna & Todd, retailers at 
Aurora, Ill. From 1903 until 1909 he was in 
charge of the sales of the C. H. Worcester 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, with mills at Chassell 
and Ontonagan, Mich. In the fall of 1909 he 
organized the Parrish Lumber Co., of Parrish, 
Wis., which remained in business until 1913. 
He then took charge of the sales of the Heine- 
man Lumber Co., of Merrill, remaining there 
until 1915, and then he became sales manager 
of the Kinzel Lumber Co. He was president for 
three years of the Northern Salesmanship Con- 
ference. His many friends wish him success 
in his new position, and feel certain that he 
will achieve it because his experience fits him 
for it. 
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Lumbermen and Railway Officials Hold 
Conference Regarding Rate Advance 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, de- 
layed in transmission] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 3.—At the con- 
ference held here at the Radisson Hotel, at 
which representatives of the west Coast, Inland 
Empire and northern pine lumber interests and 
representatives of transcontinental railways 
were present, C. E. Elmquist, of Clapp & Me- 
Cartney, attorneys for the lumbermen, presided. 
The following lumbermen attended the confer- 
ence: 


M. J. Scanlon, Minneapolis, Minn., vice president 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore. ; T. J. Hum- 
bird, Sandpoint, Idaho, president Humbird Lumber 
<o.; A. D. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary 
Red River Lumber Co., with mills at Akley, Minn., 
and Westwood, Calif.; L. S. Case, Spokane, Wash., 
sales manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; H. J. Rich- 
ardson, of the Weyerhaeuser Companies; R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn., Northern Lumber 
Co. ; E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont., Polleys Lumber 
Co.; R. G. Chisolm, Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
R. G. Chisolm Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and president 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; Adolph 
Pfund, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association; L. A, Knudsen, North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association; William M. 
Lalor, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association; P. C 
MeNevin, San Francisco, Calif., western representa- 
tive Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois; A. Larsson, San 
Francisco, Calif., traffic manager Weed_ Lumber 
Co. and California Pine Box & Lumber Co., Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association; George T. Gerlinger, 
Dallas, Ore., Willamette Valley Lumber Co.; H. M. 
Wade, San Francisco, Calif., Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Co.; F. G. Donaldson, Portland, Ore., secre- 
tary-treasurer, Willamette Valley Lumbermen s As- 
sociation; T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore., manager 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. and president Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association ; . L. Carpenter, 
Minneapolis, Minn., president Shevlin-Carpenter 
Co.; Edward J. Fisher, Shevlin-Carpenter Co. ; 
Donald D. Conn, Minneapolis, Minn., Shevlin-Car- 
penter Co.; R. J. Knott, Spokane, Wash., traffic 
manager Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; 
A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash., Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; A. S. Titus, California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; 
A. A. Adams, Edward Hines Lumber Co.; T. B. 
Walker, Red River Lumber Co.; R. W. Wetmore, 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary Shevlin-Carpenter Co, 
and treasurer Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation ; L. W. Carpenter, Bemidji, Minn., Crookston 
Lumber Co.; A. E. Dypwick, St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co.; J. H. Mimnaugh, Perry, Ore., Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, and general manager 
Nibley-Mimnaugh jumber Co., Wallowa, Ore.; 
E. G. Flinn, St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. ; 
Cc. J. Winter, of Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, 
and president Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, 
Idaho. 

Mr. Elmquist outlined the purpose of the 
meeting. He pointed out that the shippers want 
to know the needs of the roads and admit they 
need more revenue, but that the present differen- 
tials on lumber must be maintained. 

Speaking for the lumbermen he said that he 
regarded the present situation as an emergency 
and referred to the resolution adopted by the 
recent American Lumber Congress to the effect 
that rates should be increased on a percentage 
basis with a maximum advance so as to preserve 
present rate relationships. The west Coast 
people are especially interested in this phase of 
the question. 

J. G. Woodworth, vice president of the North- 
ern Pacific, said the railroad men had held no 
conference and had no spokesman, but for him- 
self he thought that while it might not be pos- 
sible to maintain the exact relationships, the 
western manufacturers can not sell lumber if 
differentials are much increased. He thought 
the railroads should get a little better relative 
rates in territory where rates are not com- 
petitive. 

R. M. Calkins, of the Milwaukee road, said 
that at the Washington hearing there was an 
understanding that relationships were to be re- 
tained, but no special mention was made of 
lumber. Mr. Calkins said the division of the 
country into three districts presents a new 
problem in interterritorial rates, involving 
changes in going from one district to another. 
The roads need more money. During the last 
two months expenses have been 3 to 7 per- 
cent above income. The rate of increase is asked 
on the basis of present operating costs, but the 
employees are asking more wages and some of 
them should have it. He said the western roads 


wanted no change which would prevent compe- 
tition as in the past. 

8. H. Johnson, of the Rock Island road, spoke 
on the three arbitrary divisions of the country 
made by the commission and said that further 
divisions might be made of ‘‘the western dis- 
trict, and under such a grouping a flat percent- 
age in rates would produce an equal advance 
in actual rates to common points.’’ 

Mr. Calkins said that if lumber takes less 
than the percentage, on a flat advance basis, 
other commodities would have to pay more. It 
would work an injustice to long haul traffic but 
the necessity is great and adjustments could be 
made later. 

C. E. Spens, of the Burlington railroad, did 
not agree with Mr. Johnson’s proposal of fur- 
ther divisions. If lumber rates are limited by 
a maximum advance, traffic will not produce the 
desired revenue. Mr. Spens recognized the diffi- 
culties of the long haul traffic and that a flat 
increase might result in a prohibition of traffic. 

W. L. Martin, of the Soo Line, believed in 
maintaining the present differentials, saying 
that they have been carefully worked out and 
should be maintained. Mr. Adams said that a 
committee representing the railroads, of which 
he was a member, had discussed this whole 
matter and the more they discussed it the more 
they believed in the straight percentage basis. 

H. M. Adams, of the Union Pacific, said the 
present relationships should be maintained if 
they will produce the required revenue. 

The morning session then adjourned for 
luncheon and automobiles took the representa- 
tives to the Minikahda Club, where luncheon 
was served and the afternoon session was held. 
They were the guests of the Crookston Lumber 
C 


0. 

At the afternoon session the lumbermen pre- 
sented their views. 

T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore., said that the lum- 
bermen were disposed to be conciliatory. They 
want only a chance to live. Transportation is 
the reason why the South is producing fourteen 
billion feet and the West only five or six bil- 
lion. The roads must look to the West for fu- 
ture traffic in lumber, and he said that another 
5 cents is about all it can stand. Mr. McCann 
asserted that present lumber values offered no 
foundation on which to base rates. 

E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn., believed 
the railroads approached the subject from the 
viewpoint of the recent high prices of lumber; 
but the market is dropping and, while the new 
price level will be higher than before the war, 
it will be lower than that of last winter. Order 
No. 28 recognized the lumber maximum. A 
straight percentage advance would kill the in- 
dustry in the West. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grants the 25 percent advance the 
lumber maximum should be 5 cents. If the com- 
mission awards a 30 percent increase, the max- 
imum should be 6 cents. He would even con- 
cede a larger advance in percentage to bring 
lumber revenue up to the average. Personally 
he thought that Minnesota pine could stand the 
full maximum of 25 percent. 

George T. Gerringer, representing the West 
Coast association, said a 25 percent flat advance 
would put the fir men out of business. Altho a 
large amount of low grade stock was going east, 
it was in the form of specially cut stock and 
large timbers. He said that a 25 percent in- 
crease would put the fir mills out of business 
because they couldn’t meet the competition of 
western pine, which is lighter in weight and has 
a few cents advantage in freight. 

M. J. Scanlon, Minneapolis, said he had al- 
ways considered the railroads as part of his 
business. He was disposed to meet them half 
way, but a flat increase would kill the business 
in the West. 

Mr. Calkins said that Mr. Scanlon had voiced 
what he had always thought, that there should 
be a partnership between the shippers and the 
railroads. If the railroads put on a rate that 





killed the business, they would be the first to 
suffer. They want the long haul, as there is 
more money in it. In reply to a question as to 
whether the roads had gone into the matter of 
how much the rates should be increased on 
different commodities to produce the required 
revenue increase, Mr. Calkins said they had not. 

T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho, represent- 
ing the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and H. M. Wade, San Francisco, repre- 
senting California Redwood Association, agreed 
that the flat advance would cut down the lum- 
ber tonnage from the West. Mr. Humbird said 
that the timber in the white pine district was 
two-thirds other species, and less and less of the 
lower grade timber will be cut if the freight 
rates are advanced. This will make the cost 
more to get out the good timber. 

George P. Thompson and E. G. Flinn, repre- 
senting the retailers, said that the increased 
freight rates would increase the use of sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr. Thompson said that the railroads get the 
larger part of the delivered cost of lumber and 
a larger percentage of lumber than of any other 
building material. The present delivered cost 
of fir is largely freight, and an increase will in- 
crease the cost of western lumber. 

Mr. Flinn said that on a recent trip to one 
of his company’s Nebraska yards he had been 
surprised to find an increase in the use of sub- 
stitutes. It had been astounding. Comparing 
lumber sales in the yards for 1914 and 1919, he 
had found that while the value was practically 
the same, the amount sold in the latter year was 
only about one-half, undoubtedly due to the high 

rices. 

, L. S. Case said that what the lumbermen 
want is better service. They had not been able 
to take advantage of the recent high prices be- 
cause of the car shortage. 

Chairman Elmquist suggested that the rail- 
road men confer and see if they could agree to 
the proposal of the lumbermen of a 5 cents 
maximum, or make one of their own, but after 
a recess they reported that they had no definite 
offer to present. 


SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS CONFER 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—A joint meet- 
ing has been arranged for Friday evening of 
this week between a committee representing the 
lumber shippers and a committee representing 
the railroads to discuss the rate question. The 
meeting will be held in the office of Frank Car- 
nahan, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

With the exception of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, the regional associations ap- 
pear to be agreed that a percentage increase 
with a flat maximum on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts is the best way to handle the proposed 
freight increase from the standpoint of the 
lumber industry. 

The conference Friday night is expected to 
determine whether such an arrangement would 
be agreeable to the carriers. If so, it will be 
necessary only to convince the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when the lumber representa- 
tives go on the stand June 19. The commission 
resumed rate hearing yesterday, when shippers’ 
representatives began the crossexamination of 
witnesses for the carriers. Representatives of 
shippers’ organizations will take the stand be- 
ginning Thursday. 

Counsel for the Chesapeake Bay lines of 
steamers and coastwise lines operating between 
Atlantic ports and Atlantic and Gulf ports to- 
day filed a petition with the commission asking 
the same percentage of increase as the commis- 
sion may grant to the rail carriers. 





OREGON has been allotted $12,000 of the $50,- 
000 agricultural appropriation for observers and 
other expenses incident to the forest airplane 
patrol. The money will be available July 1. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 


Chapter V1—Investments 





In accounting matters, as in other lines of 
endeavor, there are certain little phases on 
which the layman finds it necessary to exert 
himself in order to evince even a decent passing 
interest. Among such unfortunate blind spots 
in the matter now in hand are those assets 
classified under the heading of ‘‘ Investments.’’ 
Problems such as are involved in this considera- 
tion have little direct bearing on sawmill ac- 
counting beyond the fact that their intelligent 
consideration and treatment might tend to clear 
up the accounting situation of the industry as a 
whole. The sawmill executive is vaguely aware 
of the lack of direct importance, insofar as it 
affects him individually, and for this reason 
it has been rather difficult to convince him that 
this aspect of the accountant’s work is of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve any consideration 
from him. 

Investments, such as come under this caption, 
are those that are not necessary in the operation 
of a business, or at best, they are side issues, 
as it were, and it is for these very reasons that 
such investments should be segregated on the 
balance sheet. Unless segregated, the invest- 
ments are buried elsewhere, with the resultant 
confusion in the examination of the balance 
sheet, particularly in regard to the calculation 
of working capital and plant investment, render- 
ing doubly difficult—if not altogether impos- 
sible—the intelligent comparison of one com- 
pany’s balance sheet with that of another. 

Segregating Special Assets 

Accordingly, it will be noted that provi- 
sion has been made on the balance sheet shown 
on Fig. 1 (see page 64 of May 1 issue) to segre- 
gate any assets in the nature of speculative in- 
vestments. This segregation serves to indicate 
the amount of the assets not actively devoted 
to the operation of the business. The informa- 
tion so obtained may not be of any particular 
value where the balance sheet is not intended 
for use except among a small circle of stock- 
holders, but it is of very great importance if 
considered from the standpoint of uniform ac- 
counting methods and the statistical data that 
may be obtained only from a comparison and 
tabulation of balance sheets. In other words, 
such comparisons and tabulations, and the 
economic deductions to be drawn therefrom, 
can only be prepared when the balance sheets 
are uniform and comparable. Hence the neces- 
sity for the segregation of investments. Aside 
from that, the segregation is in line with sound 
accounting practice, the usages of which seem 
to have caused but little loss of sleep among 
the majority of lumbermen in the past. 

The feature of the temporary investments of 
excess funds in marketable securities is a differ- 
ent story, and such temporary investments 
should not be confused with permanent invest- 
ments made for dividend purposes; this has 
been discussed in a previous article in connec- 
tion with current assets. 

_ Investments of the type now under considera- 
tion are usually one or more of the following: 
Stocks, bonds and mortgages; real estate—spec- 
ulative; treasury stock; loans—intercompany. 
The more important points of these are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages 
_ These are presumed to be purely speculative 
investments. It would be difficult to lay down 
@ hard and fast rule for the method of valuation 
to be followed in carrying this class of asset on 
the books. Each case, perhaps, should be de- 
cided on its merits. Conservative accounting, of 
course, prohibits the value of the investments 
being written up to more than their cost price, 
aS obviously no profit or increase in value is 
realized until a sale has been made. On the 
other hand, unless there has been a consider- 
able decline in value—so much as seriously to 
reduce the value of the asset—it is not worth 








[By J. Mahony] 


while to adjust the book values, particularly if 
the securities are subject to constant fluctua- 
tions in price. Ordinarily, therefore, it is emi- 
nently practicable to carry such investments 
on the books of account at their cost price. The 
‘*cost price’? of securities acquired in lieu of 
cash in the settlement of accounts receivable 
means the amount credited to the customer in 
the settlement of the account—a point on which 
there seems to be uncertainty among many 
mills. 
Real Estate—Speculative 

The consideration of this class of asset brings 
up some rather argumentative points as to what 
is meant by speculative real estate, but it should 
not be forgotten that one of the major purposes 
of the balance sheet is to indicate the nature 
of the investment, and particularly the nature 
of the plant investment. By various means, and 
at one time or another, sawmills acquire real 
estate of all descriptions, whether they want it 
or not. In calculating the investment, and 
what should be a fair return on the investment, 
the sawmill man should therefore, in fairness 
to himself, see to it that the figures in his plant 
account do not include assets that are not neces- 
sary in the operation of his business, an infla- 
tion that is readily brought about by the in- 
clusion in the plant accounts of superfluous real 
estate holdings. Instances of possible inflation 
of plant account are numerous. Many sawmills 
purchase blocks of town or city lots for develop- 
ment purposes. Other mills are strong on the 
development of cut-over timberlands for fruit- 
growing and other agricultural purposes, land 
that is otherwise valueless to them for sawmill- 
ing. Such real estate and improvements repre- 
sent an investment that is unnecessary so far 
as sawmilling is concerned. Many lumbermen 
will probably disagree with such an interpreta- 
tion, but in any event it will be agreed that in- 
dividual complications such as those cited 
should not be allowed to confuse the problem of 
accounting for the industry as a whole. Cut- 





What Happened? 


Only a few days remain in which to 
submit your ideas on ‘‘What Hap- 
pened?’’ based on the illustration 
printed in the May 15 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and get a 
chance at the three major cash prizes 
and five special prizes offered. The con- 
test will close on June 15. Up to date 
stories on ‘‘What Happened?’’ have 
been submitted from twenty-two States 
of the Union and two Provinces of 
Canada. An interesting feature of this 
contest is that 31 percent of the answers 
submitted have been written and en- 
tered in the contest by women. This is 
significant of the growing interest 
among the women in home owning, and 
the increasing part they are playing in 
the selection and buying of the home. 
The contest is open to anyone, but will 
close promptly on June 15. Letters re- 
ceived after that date will not be con- 
sidered in awarding the prizes. If you 
have not entered your article, hunt up 
the May 15 issue, look at the illustration 
on pages 56 and 57, then write down 
your idea of ‘‘What Happened?’’ and 
mail to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. In addition to the cash prizes 
offered, $2 will be paid to each con- 
testant sending in a story that is not 
awarded a prize. YOU’LL HAVE TO 
HURR 











over timberlands that have been cleared and 
rented as farm lands, or farm lands that have 
been acquired in the purchase of adjoining tim- 
berlands, and from which rentals accrue, should 
be treated as self-supporting assets, of which 
more mention will be made later. 

Treasury Stock 

Treasury stock represents a company’s own 
stock purchased by or given to the treasury, 
and should not be confused with unissued stock, 
a distinction mentioned later in discussing cap- 
ital stock. One of the most common means of 
acquiring treasury stock is thru the purchase 
by the corporation of its stock from estates or 
from employees compelled to dispose of their 
holdings for one reason or another. The usual 
policy is to carry treasury stock on the books 
at its cost price. The donation of stock to the 
treasury calls for special treatment, on which 
Montgomery, in ‘‘ Auditing Theory and Prac- 
tice’’ says: 

The best authorities sanction the setting up of 
the stock as an asset at par value, offsetting this 
entry by the creation of a reserve or surplus ac- 
count which is designated as a capital item, and 
is clearly differentiated from the surplus which 
arises out of profits or which is available for 
dividends. 

A point such as this, while somewhat un- 
usual, is by no means uncommon and deserves 
special mention because of the effect it has on 
tax matters. In the event of the resale of treas- 
ury stock, donated or otherwise, or of its sub- 
sequent retirement, the asset account should 
be credited and the usual adjustments made in 
the reserve account. 

Loans—Intercompany 

Loans made by one company to a subsidiary 
company or to an allied company are classified 
on the form of balance sheet shown on Fig. 1 
as an investment, because, as a general rule, 
such loans are made for the sake of the return 
obtained, or hoped to be obtained, on the invest- 
ment. However, there can not well be an arbi- 
trary ruling on such a classification and, strictly 
speaking, this interpretation should only be 
applied to those loans that are neither a current 
nor a fixed asset. Each loan should be treated 
on its merits. In a previous article it was sug- 
gested that when an intercompany loan repre- 
sents ownership or control of another enter- 
prise, the loan is in effect a plant investment. 
This may be literally true, but at the same time 
the operations of the borrowing company might 
in no way be essential to the operations of the 
lending company, and for this reason an inter- 
company loan of this kind should be divorced 
from plant investment as shown by the balance 
sheet. The deciding factor in such cases may 
usually be found in the answer to the question, 
“*Does the loan actively benefit the operations 
of the lending company?’’ If not, the loan is 
an investment, or if it is only a short-time 
loan, it is a current asset. 





[This is the sixth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Mahony. The seventh will appear in an early 
issue.—EDITOR.] 


PLANS DELINQUENT TAX DRIVE 


WasHiIneTon, D. C., June 8.—The bureau of 
internal revenue today issued the following: 


Millions of dollars in delinquent taxes and penal- 
ties will be collected by the bureau of internal 
revenue in a tax drive that will reach every sec- 
tion of the country. 

Special attention will be directed to the collec- 
tion of the excise tax on sales by manufacturers, the 
so-called luxury tax, the jewelry tax, the tax on 
toilet articles and proprietary medicines, the soft 
drink tax and the admission tax. 

Revenue officers engaged in the tax drive will be 
armed with authority from Commissioner Williams 
to examine any books, papers, records or memo- 
randa bearing upon the items to be included in the 
returns, and to summon for examination under 
oath all persons having knowledge in the premises. 
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COSTS LESS TO BUILD THAN TO RENT 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—A great many 
facts and opinions of interest were discussed and 
considerable news for lumbermen developed in 
the national convention of realty men here last 
week. The housing situation was the principal 
topic of discussion and the opinion was general 
that the day of the rented house was passing. 
One development of greatest interest to lum- 
bermen, perhaps, was the announcement, as re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., that it 
had available a fund of $50,000,000 to finance 
the building of homes thruout the country. 

A quickening revival in the sale of vacant 
property for home building purposes was one 
of the many facts developed. In discussing this 
in connection with the shortage of houses, H. S. 
Kissel, of Springfield, Ohio, said that only 70,- 
000 new homes were built in the United States 
last year and that a conservative estimate was 
that not less than 3,000,000 new houses would be 
required by 1926. Mr. Kissel gave these four 
arguments addressed to renters: 

It is no longer cheaper to pay rent than own 
your home. 

Due to increased cost of construction, rents will 
be higher than at present. 

Increased difficulty, on account of higher costs, 
in inducing landlords to make repairs or im- 
provements on rented property. 

It is safer to put money in a home, even at 
= prices, than in any other form of invest- 
ment. 

More along the same line was spoken by Fred 
E. Reed, of Oakland, Calif., president of the 
California Real Estate Association, who in not- 
ing the passing of the rented house said that 
the wage earner is being forced to choose be- 
tween a home of his own and a cramped kitchen- 
ette. It is no longer profitable to build a house 
or a bungalow to rent, he said. And he con- 
tinued: 

The average amount paid for rent the country 
over is one-fifth of a tenant’s entire income. 
man receiving $200 a month can’t go over $50 and 
should pay only $40 a month rent. If a landlord 
is to receive 15 percent gross on his investment— 
a 7 percent return, plus 3 percent for deprecia- 
tion, 1 percent for repairs and 1 percent for va- 
cancies—the $600 maximum rental the $200 a 
month man can pay is 15 percent on only $4,000. 
Here is the startling and extremely dangerous fact: 
A 5-room house can not be built on an Oakland 
lot, or in other large city, within the $4,000 cost. 
Unless building costs come down, tenants whose 
income is $200 a month can no longer live in a 
5-room bungalow. 

They must live in compact apartments, or in 
homes of their own ownership. 

Along with his home ownership advice, Mr. 
Reed believes ‘‘ building on a tremendous scale 
must be encouraged and made possible by in- 
telligent efforts to facilitate such forms of con- 
struction as apartment houses and homes.” 

The report of the housing committee, read by 
Louis A. Moses, of Cleveland, scored profiteer- 
ing landlords and rent hogs, ‘‘ who by increasing 
rents from 100 to 300 percent have seized upon 
a critical situation to make the burdens of the 
man of moderate means intolerable.’’ 

The committee report stated the surest road 
to Americanization was thru home ownership. 
The housing problem was considered as of na- 
tional scope and as concerning the national wel- 
fare. It urged specific Government legislation 
to enable the Federal Reserve Board, or some 
other Government agency to make possible loans 
for home building on long time mortgages at 
low interest rates. 

The issuance of baby bonds on specific realty 
values was urged. The report stated such bonds 
could be arranged not to draw upon funds for 
commercial or industrial operations or upon the 
field of larger real estate loans. 

Under the existing system, it was pointed 
out, the funds of individuals and large estates 
were put into tax exempt investments at the ex- 
pense of realty investments. 

‘«Because of that,’’ the report concluded, 
‘‘the housing situation today is more acute than 
it was a year ago. Building, which now should 
be at its flood, has been held to a minimum.’’ 

One of the interesting diversions of the con- 
vention, thoroly enjoyed by the delegates, was 
the horse show and reception at Longview, the 
famous dairy farm of R. A. Long, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. Mr. Long was not at home to 


greet the 2,200 visitors, but Mrs. Loula Long 
Combs acted as hostess and put some of her 
famous thorobred horses thru their paces on the 
race track oval. Some of the farm’s best thoro- 
bred cattle were also shown in the ring. Two 
bands furnished musie and refreshments were 
served. The visitors were shown over the dairy 
buildings and grounds. 





HOUSING CANVAS’ MEETS OPPOSITION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 7.—The municipal 
housing commission in Milwaukee is canvassing 
citizens to raise $200,000 by popular subscrip- 
tions to start its project of erecting dwellings 
in lots of fifty to one hundred for approximately 
$4,000 each. The canvass is meeting with some 
resistance because of the frequency of funding 
campaigns in the last two to three months. 

In some of the smaller industrial communities 
of Wisconsin the housing movement has not de- 
clined to the same extent as in the large cities. 
The Kimberly-Clark Co. has contracted for the 
construction of fifteen dwellings at Kimberly, 
costing about $3,250 each. The Fraser Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Kaukauna, has accepted 
the complete contract. It has built about 200 
homes at Kimberly for the same interests. The 
last contract was for thirty dwellings, executed 
in the final months of 1918. 
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NEW HOUSES ARE TAX EXEMPTED 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp., June 7.—The West Side 
Lumber & Door Co. in a striking advertisement 
in the local daily newspaper features the new 
State law, which became effective on June 1, 
providing for the exemption from taxation of 
dwellings in this city and county built after 
April 1, 1920. The lumber company heads its 
advertisement: ‘‘Go Ahead With That House: 
Hagerstown, Washington County, and the West 


Side Lumber & Door Co. Are Back of You.’’ 

This law, which authorizes ‘‘the commis: »n- 
ers of Washington County and the mayor «nd 
council of Hagerstown to encourage the erec‘ion 
of housing facilities by the exemption thercof 
from county and municipal taxation for a ‘im- 
ited period,’’ provides that houses built 2° er 
the date mentioned, up to a cost of $5,000 exch, 
shall be tax free. Buildings containing n re 
than one family apartment are exempted at ihe 
rate of $5,000 for each such apartment. ‘he 
exemption covers both county and municijal 
taxes, but does not include taxes upon the !ind 
on which the buildings stand. 





WILL BUILD FIFTY HOUSES 


WEsT BEND, WIs., June 7.—The West Bend 
Aluminum Co. is about to begin the erection of 
twenty-five houses, the lumber for which as 
already been purchased. The company plans to 
build approximately fifty more houses during 
the next two years, and has purchased a trac? of 
timber from which it expects to manufacture 
sufficient lumber for these houses, which ar to 
be modern buildings of good construction. 

The houses will be sold to employees of the 
company at cost, upon an initial payment o: 10 
percent and monthly payments, amount to be 
determined, thereafter until fully paid for. 





NEW HOUSING CORPORATIONS FORMED 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 7.—Steps have been 
taken for the formation at Syracuse of a hous- 
ing corporation, with William Allen Dyer, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, at its head. 
The Chamber of Commerce and other business 
interests will back the movement. 

The Auburn Building corporation has been 
formed at that city, and will proceed at once 
to erect twenty-five homes to be sold on the in- 
stalment plan. The corporation is backed by 
the Columbian Rope Co., the McIntosh-Seymour 
Co. and the Dunn & McCarthy Co. 





A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION OF PRICES 


The May issue of The Annals, a publication 
by the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia, Pa., is now before 
the public, and it bears the subtitle, ‘‘ Prices.’’ 
Practically the entire book of 288 pages is de- 
voted to a discussion of questions in which 
prices are the predominant feature. The sep- 
arate articles number more than thirty and 
each deals specifically with some distinct phase 
of the price question, and each article was writ- 
ten by a specialist in that particular line. The 
subjects are discussed from both a national and 
international point of view. The general sub- 
ject of prices is divided and considered under 
seven heads, including factors which influence 
the general price level; those influencing prices 
of typical commodities; wages and profits as 
related to cost of living and as related to cost 
of production; inflation of the currency; inter- 
national finance and trade; and with the world’s 
monetary problems. 

The general price level discussions consider 
the movement of wholesale prices during and 
after the war, the general price level in the 
United States, and changes in prices, which 
changes are apparently due to governmental 
control during the war. 

Price factors which affect specific commodi- 
ties are discussed by men who are thoroly fa- 
miliar with conditions in the field which they 
have under consideration. Perhaps lumbermen 
will find of special interest the article ‘‘ Lumber 
Prices,’’ by R. C. Bryant, of Yale University, 
and ‘‘The Petroleum Resources of the World,’’ 
by David White, of the United States geological 
survey. These, however, are only two of the 
more than thirty articles. 

In the articles on lumber prices Mr. Bryant 
analyzes the causes and facts which have exer- 
cised appreciable influences. He says that ‘‘rel- 
ative lumber prices move in cycles.’’ Two such 
cycles have been noted in the past; namely, 
that from 1860 to 1880, and again from 1880 to 
1916, while present evidence points to the begin- 
ning of a third similar cycle. During their 





early years these cycles are characterized by an 
increasing, divergence in the relative lumber 
price level line from that of the ‘‘all commodi- 
ties’? group, followed during the latter years 
of the period by a decline in the rate of the in- 
crease of the lumber price line, the latter grad- 
ually approaching the ‘‘all commodities’’ group 
level at the end of the cycle. 

The writer recites the history of lumber pro- 
duction, as the center of the industry moved 
from region to region, from New England 
southward and westward. 

Prior to 1913 the lumber price movement (is- 
played fluctuating tendencies, short periods of 
high prices being followed by comparatively 
long periods of low. The changes were more 
pronounced in general utility woods like south- 
ern pine and Douglas fir, than in specialty woods 
like cypress, redwood, and eastern white pine. 
The fluctuation in price was largely due to the 
rapid expansion of the lumber industry which 
led to excess in mill capacity and in overcapi- 
talization. 

The history of prices, with the principal 
causes of change, between 1912 and 1920, is ‘iis- 
cussed in detail, including the Governme:t 
policy of fixing prices. As a part of this .is- 
cussion, a number of woods are given special 
consideration, among such being southern pize; 
eastern white pine, eastern spruce and hem!:ck, 
as also are gum, ash, birch, poplar, chestnut, od 
hickory. Charts and tables afford graphic :°p- 
resentation of prices and stocks on hand du ing 
several years. 

The production of lumber in 1919 is given 4 
prominent place in the discussion of prices, «nd 
this is followed by predictions concerning j ‘ice 
movements yet to come. Future prices wi! be 
influenced by building requirements, prospec ‘ive 
demand, imports and exports. The author «on- 
cludes his article by saying that ‘‘ indications 
point to the maintenance of a high relative rice 
level in the future,’’ and ‘‘the sole remedy for 
averting a period of abnormally high price: for 
forest products lies in the practice of forest:”.”’ 
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The titles of a few of the other special ar- 
ticles follow: 

(iains and Losses Caused by Rising Prices, by 
Fabien Franklin. 

vrospective Changes in the Price Level, by 
E. ‘i, Patterson, of the University of Pennsyl- 


,yaeriean Control over Prices, by Paul Wil- 
lard Garett. 

Yhe Housing Shortage and the Supply of 
Building Materials, by Homer Hoyt. 
Yousing and Building Conditions, by E. T. 


liave Wages Kept Pace with the Cost of Liv- 
ing’ by Erville B. Wood. 

Prices and Excess Profit Tax, by David Fri- 
day, of the University of Michigan. 

Iiflation, two articles, one by George E. Rob- 
erts, of the National City Bank, New York, the 
other by Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The book is for sale in paper binding at $1, 
and in cloth at $1.50, and it may be ordered thru 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. : 


SEEKS TO RELIEVE FREIGHT JAM 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 7.—The Foreign Trade 
Association of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce today sent telegrams to Senators Atlee 
Pomerene and Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, and 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
United States Shipping Board, requesting their co- 








TYPICAL MAIN DRIVE BELT 


Oj ‘ion in arrangements to permit railroads to 
lo ud divert export freight originating in the 
mi West to South Atlantic and Gulf ports in 
order to relieve delays occasioned by freight con- 
sesti on roads entering the north and east 
Atlan ports, The telegram to the commission 
Specit y requests that terminal committees in 
the tid: le West be ordered to favor South Atlantic 
and Gul: ports in the moving of export freight, and 
the Shipping Board is asked to provide the neces- 
Sary ships to take care of the additional movement 
at such ports. 





THREE BATCHES OF KITTENS 


ouls, Mo., June 7.—A class of fifteen 
ites will be initiated into Hoo-Hoo at 
‘ria, La., on June 15, according to word 
‘ from Seeretary-manager H. D. Foote, 
Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
, by Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, 
‘00-Hoo, The concatenation will be in 
e of F. A. Terzia, of Monroe, La. It will 
a at the Elks Club. The exchange meet- 
- will be held in the forenoon and the con- 
‘uation in the afternoon and evening. 
‘r. Isherwood also has advice from H. G. 
‘rick, of San Diego, Vicegerent Snark for 
‘t district, that plans are being made for a 
ucatenation on June 12. 





BELTING USED IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Large figures are hard to grasp, statistics are 
difficult to digest, but nevertheless a study of 
the belting requirements of the lumber industry 
leading, as it does, into big figures is extremely 
interesting and valuable. For one thing a study 
of this kind demonstrates the size of the in- 
dustry and makes the purchasing power of the 
lumbermen stand out prominently. According 
to a late detailed report of the Government 71.2 
percent of the lumber cut in the United States is 
produced by 1,358 sawmills, all cutting more 
than 5,000,000 feet of lumber annually. At 
these sawmill plants, according to conservative 
estimates, based upon data gathered by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, there is in use at least 
5,710,390 lineal feet of belting. Most interest- 
ing of all, however, is the estimate that at these 
sawmills there is 1,144,183 lineal feet of belting 
replaced each year. ° 

An experienced mill designer in estimating 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN states that in a 
steam driven sawmill of 100,000-foot capacity in 
a 10-hour run approximately 2,270 feet of belt- 
ing are needed and that repairs to this belting 
approximate 15 percent a year. Belting used 
in width runs all the way from 36 or 38 inches 
to small belt only 2 inches wide. There are in- 


stallations, of course, where much wider belting 
is used, in witness of which is cited the article 
appearing in the May 20 issue of Belting & 





IN A MODERN SAWMILL 


Transmission describing a belt 72 inches wide 
and 238 feet long in use at a famous sawmill 
of the South. Sawmills driven by electricity do 
not use much belting, but they certainly can not 
get along without belting, for the estimate 
places the belting used in electrical sawmills at 
757 feet. In filing rooms a good deal of belting 
is used, largely of the small size, tho it lasts 
well, replacement being estimated at 3 percent 
annually. The estimate is that 735 feet are 
used for a filing room of a 100,000-foot capacity 
mill. Planing mills need a great deal of belt- 
ing, even where they are driven by electricity. 
A steam driven planing mill, suitable to take 
care of the output of a 100,000 foot sawmill, 
will need approximately 2,000 feet of belting; 
while an electrically driven planing mill re- 
quires approximately 1,200 feet of belting. Re- 
pairs of planing mill belts are figured at 40 per- 
cent a year. 

In making an estimate of the amount of 
belting used at the larger sawmills it was as- 
sumed that these sawmills are driven by steam 
and that steam supplied the motive power in the 
filing rooms. There are a number of electrically 
equipped sawmills and the number is increasing, 
but there are so many small steam driven saw- 
mills that it is thought they will more than 
make up for the electrically equipped mills. 
Planing mills are very largely driven by elee- 


tricity and therefore in arriving at the results 
it was assumed that all of the planing mills 
were electrically equipped. On this basis it was 
found that altogether at least 5,710,390 lineal 
feet of belting are used in the sawmills produc- 
ing 71.2 percent of the total lumber cut in the 
United States. Replacements each year total 
1,144,183 lineal feet. 

This estimate has been confined to belting in 
use at the larger sawmills, the filing room of 
these sawmills and their planing mills. While 
no attempt has been made to gather detailed in- 
formation regarding the amount of belting used 
in independent planing mills, in lath mills, in 
cooperage plants, in shingle mills, in box shook 
factories and in woodworking plants it seems 
reasonable to conclude that, expressed in lineal 
feet, fully as much belting is used in these 
branches of the industry, making the total over 
11,420,000 lineal feet. In the last named 
branches of the industry the bulk of the belting 
is narrow, but is subjected to very hard usage, 
running over small pulleys at high speed. Thus 
the replacements are high, running from 25 to 
40 percent. 

The tables accompanying this article show the 
sizes and amount of belting employed in the 
sawmill, filing room and planing mill respect- 
ively of a sawmill plant designed to produce 
100,000 feet of lumber in a 10-hour run. 


Belting Used in Steam Driven Sawmill Cutting 
100,000 Feet in 10 Hours 


Lineal Width, Lineal Width, 
feet inches feet inches 
200 20 200 
200 12 150 3 
200 14 150 21% 
200 10 150 2 
400 8 120 36 to 38 
300 6 

Repairs, 15 percent a year. 

Belting Used in Filing Room 

Lineal Width, Lineal Width, 

feet inches feet inches 
35 8 200 2 
200 3 100 4 


200 2% 
Repairs, 3 percent a year. 
Belting Used in Planing Mill—Electric Drive 


Lineal Width, Lineal Width, 
feet inches feet inches 
300 6 400 + 


500 5 
Repairs, 40 percent a year. 





TELLS THEM WHERE TO “HEAD IN” 


New Or.EANS, LaA., June 7.—Union carpen- 
ters at New Orleans last week inaugurated their 
strike for $1 an hour, about 1200 quitting work. 
The rest, according to the union’s business 
agent, have been granted the increase de- 
manded by their respective employers. Mem- 
bers of the General Contractors’ Association are 
reported to be standing firm on their offer of 
90 cents an hour. The closed. shop issue is in- 
volved, and by the spread of the strike to the 
workers on the industrial canal, the strikers 
have drawn Gov. Parker into the controversy. 
Upon receiving notice that the industrial canal 
work was being interrupted, the gcvernor sum- 
moned union representatives to the State capital 
and gave them a very plain talk. They knew, 
he said, that a State board could not declare 
closed shop conditions on public work. They 
knew also that the dock board, which is build- 
ing the canal, pays the union scale and works 
union hours. They knew that it was important 
to finish the canal at the earliest possible 
moment. ‘‘If union labor,’’ he then told them, 
‘¢refuses to work union hours and union time 
on property belonging to the State and in which 
every union laboring man ought to be just as 
patriotically interested as I am, then, as 
governor of this State, I am going to see that 
other labor works in their places. If you don’t 
want to work—I appeal to you because I don’t 
want to hurt any man—don’t get in the way 
of Americans who want to work and who are 
willing to work as Americans.’’ The union 
leaders asked time to place the matter before 
their followers and were given until Monday 
night. It is understood that they are urging 
the strikers on the industrial canal job to re- 
sume work. 
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Forest Service Report on Timber Ownership 
Shows No Important Change in Holdings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—Under the 
caption ‘‘Changes in Timber Ownership from 
1913 to 1918,’’ the report of the Forest Service 
to the Senate in response to the Capper resolu- 
tion says: 

The accompanying table, prepared by the tim- 
ber section of the bureau of internal revenue, shows 
the increase and decrease in timber ownership be- 
tween 1913 and 1918 by 368 owners. These hold- 
ings are distributed by groups thru seventeen forest 
regions, representing practically all of the impor- 
tant timber areas in the United States. The figures 
do not include all of the large timber holdings in 
the regions represented, but do, thru showing what 
has happened in the case of a sample group of large 
owners in each region, draw an excellent picture 
of the tendencies in timber ownership the country 
over. 


The following notes on this table have been 
furnished by the timber section of the bureau 
of internal revenue: 

In New England the 16 percent cut indicated in 
column ‘“Q” is believed to be too low to be fairly 
representative for all of the owners in the region, 
for during this period many of the larger operators, 
desiring to guard heavy investments in pulp and 
paper manufacturing plants, secured their supplies 
of raw material as far as possible from timber 
lands other than their own. At the same time these 
owners gladly bought additional timber to the 
extent of 13 percent of their original holdings. 

In the case of New York the statement just made 
for New England applies to column “Q.” In the 
ease of column “R,” however, the owners did not 
increase their holdings thru purchase, but in fact 
diminished them by one-half of one percent thru 
sales, owing to the fact that timber land at the 
beginning of the period was for the most part 
already closely held in New York and very little 
was changing hands. 

In Pennsylvania there are very few important 
timber holdings left; these are being rapidly ex- 
hausted as indicated by the fact that 66 percent 
of the timber on hand March 1, 1913, was cut dur- 
ing the period, and by the further fact that the 
owners were able to secure only 4 percent more 
during the period. In a region such as this, where 
cutting has materially reduced the supply of virgin 
timber, the tendency is for an operator to replen- 
ish his timber reserve so far as he is able by the 
purchase of other available timber. For the same 
reason this tendency also obtains in the Atlantic 
pine, Florida, Gulf pine, cypress, Appalachian hard- 
woods, Appalachian softwoods and Lake States 
regions. 

The Atlantic pine region shows about the same 
situation as does Pennsylvania, excepting that the 
existing supply suitable for large sawmill opera- 
tions is not being exhausted as fast. 

In the case of Florida, while the rate of cutting 
was high, there were still considerable tracts of 
timber to be obtained for good-sized operations, as 
indicated by the 19 percent excess of purchases 
over sales. 

In the Gulf Coast pine region the rate of reduc- 
tion of timber reserves was slightly slower than in 
the Atlantic pine region; the opportunity to secure 
additional timber was better but not so good as in 
Florida. 


Few Increases in Western Holdings 

We now leave the regions of the United States 
in which the timber supplies have been rather heav- 
ily depleted and where operators are inclined to 
acquire as extensively as practicable additional 
supplies in order to prevent their reserves from 
falling too rapidly. We reach the western United 
States, where there are still enormous supplies of 
virgin timber. Here during the period covered 
by the table there was little inclination to buy 
additional timber because of the exceedingly heavy 
load of timber already carried; in fact, many 
owners endeavored to liquidate their timber as 
rapidly as possible both by cutting and by selling. 

Those large owners who bought timber usually 
acquired only that offered at bargain prices. In 
Idaho, for instance, 10 percent of the timber on 
hand at the beginning of the period was cut and 
5 percent acquired; much more than 5 percent 
could easily have been acquired, for the available 
supplies are large, if the owners included in the 
group had been in a buying mood. In Washington 
8 percent was cut and an additional 5 percent was 
sold. Similarly in Oregon fir 7 percent was cut 
and an additional 7 percent was sold. In the case 
of Oregon pine, California redwood and California 
pine the conditions were not far different from 
those just mentioned. 


Commenting further on the table, the Forest 
Service report says: 

Particular attention should be given to the ratio 
columns for “Timbered Area Owned” and ‘Timber 
Owned.” In the case of but one group, that of 
Oregon pine owners, does the total quantity of 
timber owned in 1918 equal that owned in 1913. 
In every other region the total group ownership 
dropped off during these years. The ratio is close 
to 100 in most of the regions still having large 
areas of virgin forest; reflecting, first, continued 
opportunity to acquire timber, and, second, the 
effort on the part of the larger owners to maintain 
a constant but not greatly increased supply of 
stumpage for their mills. 


New England Holdings Maintained 

It is also notable that the quantity of stumpage 
held in 1918 by the New England group is very 
close to that held in 1913. In several other regions 
low ratios, such as 38 percent in Pennsylvania, 
65 percent in the middle Atlantic States and 66 
percent each in the softwood areas of the southern 
Appalachian and in the Lake States, are evidences 
of timber depletion. 

These data, compiled from the tax returns made 
to the bureau of internal revenue, confirm the gen- 
eral tendency, ascertained by the Forest Service 
from study in the field, toward a decrease in the 
larger timber holdings in many regions and putting 
timber ownership more largely upon an operating 
basis. ‘These facts, however, do not necessarily 
indicate a decrease in the proportionate amount of 
timber controlled by large owners. 


The report continues with this summary of 
the present situation as to timber ownership: 


In brief, the situation as to timber ownership 
has not changed materially from that reported by 
the bureau of corporations in 1910. Half of the 
privately owned timber in the United States is in 
the ownership or control of about two hundred and 
fifty large companies. About one-fifth of the total 
is owned by the Government. Several of the west- 
ern States also rank as large holders. The owner- 
ship of the remaining timber is very widely dis- 
tributed. There are 24,000 holdings of less than a 
billion feet in Oregon and Washington alone. The 
great bulk of the hardwood timber is distributed 
among many owners. It is roughly estimated that 
the farm woodlots in the States east of the Great 
Plains, aggregating 152,000,000 acres, contain two- 
fifths of the timber in this portion of the cguntry, 
or approximately 340,000,000,000 feet. 

In nearly every forested region the group totals 
of the principal owners have either practically re- 
mained stationary or decreased. The tendency on 
the part of these groups to acquire and maintain a 
relatively constant supply of standing timber, as 
cutting progresses, is marked in regions where the 
remaining resources permit. The decrease in the 
holdings of such groups in several of the eastern 
forest regions is a clear indication of timber de- 
pletion. In many individual cases, of course, a 
further concentration of timber lands is in progress. 
This is particularly marked in the softwood forests 
of the Northeast, spurred by the scarcity and high 
value of pulpwoods. 

Carrying Charges Halt Purchases 

A realization of the carrying charge on long-term 
timber investments, which may double the capital 
cost of stumpage every seven or eight years, has 
largely halted the movement for building up enor- 
mous speculative timber properties which was in 
full swing prior to 1910. The tendency of the 
present, with some exceptions, is to put the timber 
holdings on an operating basis, adjusting its size 
to a practicable scheme for underwriting the cost 
of particular sawmills and logging improvements 
rather than carry large surpluses beyond operating 
requirements now clearly defined. A number of 
companies, hitherto timber investors rather than 
lumber makers, are becoming operators thru the 
necessity of obtaining a current revenue to meet 
carrying charges, and also because of the oppor- 
tunities for profit afforded by the existing lumber 
markets. As a broad rule, therefore, particularly 
in the Northwest, timber lands are passing over 
from long-time speculations to blocks of raw mate- 
rial connected with particular manufacturing 
plants. As a phase of this process, the largest hold- 
ings are being reduced rather than increased. 

On the other hand, this regrouping of timber 
lands is bringing new interests into the western 
States, chiefly as operators. While often buying 


timber land from the large owners there before 
them or taking over going sawmills these new in- 
terests are also consolidating small holdings in 
order to block up desirable operating units. 


They 


thus become large or comparatively large timber 
owners themselves; and their establishment in the 
West tends to even off decreases in the holdings of 
the very large interests. By and large, the degree 
of concentration indicated in the findings of the 
bureau of corporations in 1910 has not been ap- 
preciably changed; but no general tendency is eyvi- 
dent to extend control by increasing the larger- 
holdings or by withholding timber from the saw, 
Indeed the opposite is true in many regions. 

Two factors make the effect of timber concen- 
tration greater than it appears. The first is the 
ownership of key areas, strategically located at the 
outlets of valleys or other points where they con- 
trol to a considerable degree the operation of the 
back-lying or adjoining timber land. There are 
many cases where topography thus gives the owner 
of a key tract practical control over an adjoining 
quantity of timber which he may confidently expect 
to purchase more or less at his own terms when he 
is ready to log, but which meantime must be car- 
ried by others. Under the operation of the Timber 
and Stone Act and other land laws, many such 
tracts have been acquired within or adjoining 
national forests which in effect control consider- 
able quantities of publicly owned timber, and the 
same situation frequently exists as regards private 
lands. 

A second aid to timber control is the fact that 
the holdings of many, tho not all, of the large own- 
ers comprise the most accessible timber in their 
regions, the timber most cheaply logged and the 
timber of the best quality. A considerable part of 
the western stumpage is so inaccessible and costly 
to log that it will not be a competitive factor in 
the lumber market for many years. This is true 
particularly of much timber in the national for- 
ests. Control of the more accessible and high 
grade timber will strengthen the position of many 
large interests aside from the actual volume of 
stumpage which they own. 

The most significant tendencies during the last 
five or six years bearing upon the general question 
of timber concentration, however, are not in the 
ownership of stumpage, but concern a more highly 
organized control of sawmills and lumber market- 
ing by groups of operations. During the same 
period the industry has become more closely knit 
thru the development of regional associations and 
other codéperative measures. The census of 1910 
reported some 45,000 operating sawmills. The 
study made by the Forest Service in 1914 indicated 
that the lumber industry at that time was very 
individualistic in character. An enormous number 
of mills, large and small, operated independently, 
and the vast majority of lumber making establish- 
ments manufactured and marketed their products 
as competing units. The sawmill capacity of the 
eountry was much greater than the volume of lum- 
ber which could be marketed. The bonded indebt- 
edness of the industry was large and in general its 
financial structure was weak. The pressure of 
earrying charges on timber lands and indebtedness 
and on investments in manufacturing capacity too 
large for the market led to frequent periods of over- 
production and of financial distress to many 
operators. 


Changes Similar to Other Industries 


The change from these conditions which now 
appears to be in progress may be compared to the 
changes in the iron and steel industry during the 
period when the small foundries and steel plants 
were disappearing or being consolidated in a com- 
paratively few large groups; or to the changes in 
the transportation industry during the period fol- 
lowing 1870, when many small railroads were ab- 
sorbed into large trunk systems. These tendencies 
in the lumber industry may be summarized as 
follows: 

The necessity of manufacturing lumber in the 
vicinity of standing timber prevents the geograph- 
ical concentration to any degree comparable with 
most other manufactures. Nevertheless, there is 2 
distinct tendency, particularly in the western 
States, toward concentration of production thru 
the central control of a considerable group of 
mills. Such control may be exercised thru vary- 
ing degrees of stock ownership, bonding or other 
financial relations, or affiliations of one form or 
another. These operating groups range from two 
or three sawmills to twelve or more, with a com- 
bined cut of from two to three hundred million 
board feet yearly up to a billion feet. In several 
instances the group includes mills in two or more 
of the principal softwood regions—the South, the 
Lake States and the Northwest—and in some cases 
also embraces mills or timber properties in British 
Columbia or Mexico. 
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The movement of southern lumber interests into 
the western States is one of the significant phases 
of this tendency in lumber manufacture. Several 
of the large southern operators have recently ac- 
quired mills or timber properties in the West. In 
some cases this represents an expansion of exist- 
tog lumber producing organizations; in others the 
migration into new territory of operating units 
which have exhausted their former timber hold- 
ings. 

With the development of such operating organi- 
zations there is a certain elimination of sawmills 
and timber holdings which hitherto have been un- 
affliated. The tendency of the large operating 
groups is to consolidate the holdings, large and 
small, in their vicinity and thus acquire sufficient 
stumpage to supply their manufacturing plants for 
at least twenty or twenty-five years. The relation 
of the small mill to this general movement is a 
complex one and, as will be indicated later, works 
in different ways in different regions. But as re- 
gards the principal remaining timber resources of 
the United States in the West, the present tendency 
is unquestionably toward a closer concentration of 
lumber manufacture in large units than has existed 
hitherto. 


Large Number of Small Operators 


This development toward more large and power- 
ful operating groups is but partial. The number 
of sawmills operating as independent units is still 
very large and still manufactures the greater part 
of the total lumber cut. Furthermore, as far as 
present indications go, the entrance of new 
organizations of large size into the lumber indus- 
try of the West has not tended to restrict com- 
petition. The newcomers, usuallyy well organized, 
efficient and well financed, have indeed in several 
instances introduced a new competitive element 
in the regions where they located. This tendency 
in the lumber industry undoubtedly would make a 
process of “getting together’ between the larger 
interests easier than it has been before, but it at 
least is not yet evident. 

The report calls attention to the fact that. 
within the last four years the financial strength 
of the lumber industry has radically improved. 
A large volume of timber bonds has been re- 
tired. The flow of eastern capital, particularly 


from the southern States, into western timber - 


regions has eliminated a certain number of 
weakly financed timber owners and sawmill 
operators and has strengthened the financial 
backing of other concerns where no change in 
ownership was made. Higher profits in the 
manufacture of lumber within the last few 
years have enabled the industry, by and large, 
to wipe out much old indebtedness and greatly 
improve its financial situation. 

Continuing along the line of financial im- 
provement, the report says: 

This change is cited because it is a part of the 
general reconstruction of the lumber business which 
is taking place, thus making it a better organized 
industry and which tends to eliminate certain con- 
ditions which formerly made this industry one of 
the most highly competitive in the country. The 
indebtedness of timber owners and lumber pro- 
ducers was formerly a large factor in keeping up 
production with little reference to demand, and 
in causing the scramble to market the lumber cut 
at almost any price. To a considerable extent the 
lumber industry now appears to be passing out of 
a condition where excessive competition was forced 
upon a large portion of its members by purely 
financial exigencies, 

The fact remains that the nature of timber prop- 


erties tends to compel the operator to manufac- 
ture lumber steadily at the full capacity of his 
plant and to dispose of his product currently as it 
is sawn. This results from the cost of carrying 
large supplies of raw material. The “stumpage 
load’? has forced many timber owners in the West 
to become operators, and the very necessity of 
liquidating timber land investments compels con- 
tinuous operation. 

The carrying charges on timber land thus tend 
to keep the lumber industry competitive. In 1914 
they compelled many mills to be operated at a 
loss, for operation was still less costly than idle- 
ness. The greater financial strength of the lumber 
industry minimizes the effect of this basic factor 
to some extent but can not eliminate it. Once let 
lumber stocks equal or exceed the demand and it 
would again become a powerful competitive influ- 
ence. Another safeguard against possible monopo- 
listic tendencies in lumber manufacture is the pub- 
lic ownership of a third of the timber in the 
western States, in the national forests. The sale 
of public stumpage under the restrictions enforced 
will foster independeht mills not affiliated with 
the large interests. 

The ‘‘concentration of lumber marketing’’ 
is discussed. ‘‘Probably the most significant 
phase in the reorganization of the lumber in- 
dustry is the development of large marketing 
units which handle the output of a considerable 
number of plants under central control,’’ says 
the report. This phase is briefly treated. 


Development of Trade Associations 


Following it is a discussion of the ‘‘ develop- 
ment of trade associations,’’ which is peculiarly 
timely in view of the recent activities of the 
Department of Justice: 


Regional associations of lumber manufacturers 
have been in existence for many years. They have 
discharged certain functions of value both to pro- 
ducers and consumers of lumber, particularly in 
the standardization of lumber grades enforced by 
association inspectors and in correcting evils com- 
mon in the industry, to which its product is par- 
ticularly susceptible, thru various practices of mis- 
grading. The associations have also largely han- 
dled the traffic interests of their members and have 
been the media thru which various forms of sta- 
tistical and other forms of information are assem- 
bled and distributed to the lumber producers com- 
prising them. 

The general reorganization of the lumber in- 
dustry has involved inevitably an expansion in 
the activities of such associations and has given 
them greater influence upon both the production 
and marketing of lumber. They have given em- 
phasis, for example, to the formulation and adop- 
tion of uniform accounting systems, tending to 
unify the accounting practices of lumber manu- 
facturers, which in former days were extremely 
diverse and often haphazard and inaccurate. They 
have been the foremost promoters of the move- 
ment for guaranteeing the quality of lumber prod- 
ucts. 


Values of Statistics Suggested 


Another activity, developed particularly during 
the last six or eight years, is the assembling and 
distribution among members of the association or 
of a subsidiary organization of current reports of 
the prices received in lumber sales. The purpose 
of this work is to give the members of the asso- 
ciation a common and uptodate understanding of 
the market which they are supplying. Ignorance 
of current market values, particularly on the part 
of small operators, has been one of the reasons 


for the very unstable conditions often prevailing 
in the lumber industry. It was evidenced, and is 
still to some extent evidenced, by the wide range 
in prices at which the same grade of lumber is 
sold in the same locality. 

With lumber manufacturing and marketing so 
widely distributed, the industry has lacked a cen- 
tral medium for reporting price changes from day 
to day, like the wheat or cotton exchanges. No 
general and authoritative price data have been 
available to it, like those assembled and published 
by the Department of Agriculture on many agri- 
cultural products. The function of the regional 
lumbermen’s association in assembling and dis- 
tributing the prices reported on current sales has 
grown out of a real need on the part of many 
operators for better information about their mar- 
ket. It is a development common in one form or 
another to most of the large businesses of the coun- 
try. 

Solely as a matter of information, the current 
distribution of prices received by different mem- 
bers of the association tends to unify the rates at 
which lumber is offered for sale and to make in- 
creases or decreases in accordance with the fluctua- 
tion in the market more nearly similar at all pro- 
ducing plants. The same information would doubt- 
less be of equal value to buyers of lumber, particu- 
larly to the smaller buyers less able to keep posted 
upon market fluctuations, if available to them. The 
price reports of lumber associations appear to 
have been made available to lumber buyers in some 
cases, in other cases not. 

The assembling and distribution of such infor- 
mation obviously forms a possible vehicle or me- 
dium for reaching more or less definite agreements 
or understandings controlling the prices at which 
lumber is offered. The extent to which it may 
serve as such a medium depends upon the policy 
followed by the particular association as to the 
degree of publicity given to data of this charac- 
ter, upon the efforts which the association may 
make to induce its members to price their product 
in conformity with the highest rates shown by cur- 
rent reports and upon the extent to which the 
individual lumber producers or selling organiza- 
tions may use the data as a basis for price controk 
agreements or in formal understandings. 

Properly employed, particularly with a large de- 
gree of publicity, such information should serve to 
stabilize the lumber market to the advantage of 
both the producer and consumer. 





DRASTIC REPORT ON NEWSPRINT 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 7.—Before the 
Senate adjourned Saturday Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts (Democrat) submitted a report 
on the newsprint paper industry investigations 
conducted by a subcommittee of the committee 
of manufacturers. The report is severely criti- 
cal of the methods of some paper manufacturers 
and has harsh things to say about profiteering, 
even using the term ‘‘usury’’ in one instance. 
Drastic remedies are proposed, including prose- 
cution of manufacturers who violate the Sher- 
man or Clayton anti-trust laws, reduction of 
the size of Sunday newspapers, reduced postage 
rates on paper shipped direct from mills to 
consumer, establishment of a print paper board 
and elimination of middlemen, establishing of 
a Government plant to manufacture paper for 
use at the Government Printing Office, the sur- 
plus to be sold to small consumers of news- 
print, and amendment of the Lever act to 
include newsprint. 


CHANGES IN TIMBER OWNERSHIP FROM 1913 TO 1918 
Compan * aed Timberlands Section, Bureau of Internal Revenue, David T. Mason, in Charge 
eas 






Amount 

Owned 

3/1/13 
Number or per 
of 12/81/18 Acre 
State or Region Owners M M(B 
R. NeW RAR s 6a ccccec ee ecnce 40 60,000 3.8 
SNOW) BOebag csscve che nd orcas 11 60,000 6.8 
S POTONEEE scceacsccccse 5 60,000 17.6 
S. BU Bs oc ckccsuwedee 1 100,000 4.3 

z (Va., N. C., 8. C., and Ga.) 
5. Florida-Alabama er 7 100.000 3.9 
en | Serer ere 65 100,000 8.1 
So. CRIME a arain aceon: dren a9 oe 17 60,000 7.5 
(Fla., S. C., La.) 

S. Appalachian hardwoods..... 22 60.000 8.0 
/. Appalachian softwoods...... 8 60.000 10.4 
10. Delta hardwoods........... 20 60,000 5.6 
te ee ee ee 69 100,00 7.2 
Be. TOSUG—=00h pics cccemvlsvcnesa 5 1,000,000 19.1 
oe) Mee ee ee 5 250.000 to 12.1 

1,000,000 
= Bi ee ee 10 250,000 17.5 
is. Washington fir and pine. 40. 25 $0,000 44.0 
54. ONG Ber...c. ces cee 17 50.0 
iv. Oregon pine...... 8 350,000 16.0 
16 California redwood. . oe Ce 500,000 78.0 
li. California pine—(1)........ 8 1.100.000 25.5 
Civckxeces 7 500,000 to 22.8 

; 1,000,000 
Total, California........... 15 500.000 25.1 


Stand -——Total Area Acres— -—— 


~ 


--—————Timbered Acres—Area—— 


—__————— Timber—M Feet ——————_, 


Ratio Ratio 
3/1/13 12/31/18 oe —o- Ps 12/31/18 (P) 3/1/13 Cut ts 
(ey) (G) (G+ (M) (0) (0+1I) (Ww) (BB) DD) Ratio 
5,675,083 6.519.293 1.15 5.386. 393 796,979 5,365,056 1.00 20,522,226 3,254,972 19, Bed, 515 0.97 
853,344 820,981 -96 782.204 124,237 625,077 -80 5,352,549 892,545 4.450.278 -83 
550,457 554,610 -99 166,007 90,750 83,491 -50 2,927,040 1,936,477 1.108,613 .38 
(seinee newudas ase 861.736 415.373 563,766 -65 3. 664,113 1,433,468 2,375,018 -65 
eiaween  wewavae 745.302 361,121 592,018 -79 2,878,474 1.304.992 2,112,422 -73 
Gnacnas  deaereian 4,890.382 1,828,220 3,854,162 -79 39.418,952 14.733,339 28,423,142 -72 
queeeee  <(asawarn 440,996 159.059 434,722 .99 3,321,688 1,752,010 2,625,039 -79 
sveddse ery wae 656,996 255,913 00,97 -91 5.283.701 2,270,549 4,275,136 -81 
PP ee aie 354,059 117,180 234,807 -66 3,681,184 1,441,077 2,418,228 -66 
577,200 736,724 1.28 523.776 162,795 545,325 1.04 2,948,422 894,387 2,890,579 -98 
3,724,312 3,675,246 -99 2.496.445 1,094,494 1,633,665 -65 18,082,042 7,136,906 11,867,752 -66 
774,557 770,890 -995 707,719 60,532 688,761 974 13,528,769 1,053,657 12.936,788 -956 
245,296 280,750 1,145 210,256 33,146 213,098 1.013 2,553,060 540,878 2,291,526 -898 
1,019,853 1,051,640 1.03 917,975 93,678 901,859 -983 16,081,829 1.594.535 15,228,314 -948 
2,490,000 2,463,000 .99 2,245,000 163.000 2 000 .938 98,793.000 7,495,000 86.528,000 -88 
567,000 550,000 -97 503,000 29.000 462,000 -92 25,310,000 1.760,000 21,726,000 -86 
674,485 720,330 1.07 615,728 30,860 633,228 1.03 9,567.967 322.022 9,548,139 1.00 
399,324 401,442 1.01 278,04 31,200 250,096 -90 21,616,807 2.512.630 19,346,361 .89 
1,269,308 1,254,152 -99 1,073,838 116,932 947,180 -88 27,421,751 2,240,630 24,361,730 888 
248,386 250,982 1.01 199,246 18,970 182,468 -915 4,549,836 519,661 4,142,873 -91 
1,517,694 1,505,134 -992 1,273,084 135,902 1,129,648 -888 31,971,587 2,760,291 28,504,603 -891 
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The National Chamber of Commerce Submits 
Twelve Questions for Membership Vote 


TO VOTE ON INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States announced 
tonight that twelve principles of industrial re- 
lations, prepared by a special committee, were 
sent out to a vote today of its membership. 

These principles are designed to include the 
fundamentals of employment relations. The 
committee that drew them up is composed of 
members of the board of directors, and was ap- 
pointed after the close of President Wilson’s 
first industrial conference to consider princi- 
ples presented by the employers’ group in that 
conference. 


The report of the committee introducing the 
twelve principles says: 


Employers’ relations in American industry should 
accord with and express those ideals of justice, 
equality and individual liberty which constitute 
the fundamentals of our national institutions. The 
terms of employment should conform to the essen- 
tial requirements of economic law and sound busi- 
ness practice. They should, thru intelligent co- 
operation, based on a recognition of mutuality of 
interest, conduce to high productive efficiency. They 
should reflect in ever-increasing degree an effort to 
realize broad ideals of individual and social better- 
ment. In Government and public service employ- 
ment the orderly administration of government 
must be assured and the paramount interest of the 
public protected. 

With these essential purposes in view and con- 
scious of the obligation of management to insure 
their observance and practical operation in indus- 
trial affairs, the committee on industrial relations 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America states its belief in the following princi- 
ples: 


1—Any person possesses ‘the right to engage in 
any lawful business or occupation, and to enter, 
individually or collectively, into any lawful con- 
tract, either as employer or employee. These rights 
are subject to limitation only thru a valid exercise 
of public authority. 

2—The right of open-shop operation—that is, the 
right of employer and employee to enter into and 
determine the conditions of employment relations 
with each other—is an essential part of the indi- 
vidual right of contract possessed by each of the 
parties. 

3—AIll men possess the equal right to associate 
voluntarily for the accomplishment of lawful pur- 
poses by lawful means. The association of men, 
whether employers, employees or others, for collec- 
tive action or dealing, confers no authority over, 
and must not deny any right of, those who do not 
desire to act or deal with them. 


4—The public welfare, the protection of the indi- 
vidual and employment relations require that asso- 
ciations or combinations of employers or employees, 
or both, must equally be subject to the authority 
of the State and legally responsible to others and 
that of their agents. 


5—To develop with due regard for the health, 
safety and well being of the individual the required 
output of industry is the common social obligation 
of all engaged therein. The restriction of produc- 
tive effort or of output by either employer or em- 
ployee for the purpose of creating an artificial 
searcity of the product or of labor is an injury to 
society. 

6—The wage of labor must come out of the prod- 
uct of industry and must be earned and measured 
by its contribution thereto. In order that the 
worker, in his own and the general interest, may 
develop his full productive capacity, and may there- 
by earn at least a wage sufficient to sustain him 
upon a proper standard of living, it is the duty 
of management to codperate with him to secure 
continuous employment suited to his abilities, to 
furnish incentive and opportunity for improvement, 
to provide proper safeguards for his health and 
safety and to encourage him in all practicable and 
reasonable ways to increase the value of his pro- 
ductive effort. 

7—The number of hours in the work day or 
week in which the maximum output, consistent with 
the health and well being of the individual, can be 
maintained in a given industry should be ascer- 
tained by careful study and should never be ex- 
ceeded except in case of emergency, and one day 
of rest in seven, or its equivalent, should be pro- 
vided. The reduction in working hours below such 
economic limit, in order to secure greater leisure 
for the individual, should be made only with full 
understanding and acceptance of the fact that it 
involves a commensurate loss in the earning power 
of the workers, a limitation and a shortage of the 
output of the industry and an increase in the cost 
of the product, with all the necessary effect of 
these things upon the interests of the community 
and the nation. 


8—Adequate means, satisfactory both to the em- 


ployer and his employees and voluntarily agreed to 
by them, should be provided for the discussion and 
adjustment of employment relations and the just 
and prompt settlement of all, disputes that arise 
in the course of industrial operation. 

9—When, in the establishment or adjustment of 
employment relations, the employer and his em- 
ployees do not deal individually but wd mutual 
consent, such dealing is conducted by either party 
thru representatives, it is proper for the other party 
to ask that these representatives shall not be chosen 
or controlled by, or in such dealing in any degree 
represent any outside group or interest in the ques- 
tions at issue. 

10—The greatest measure of reward and well 
being for both employer and employee and the full 
social value of their service must be sought in the 
successful conduct and full dévelopment of the par- 
ticular industrial establishment in which they are 
associated. Intelligent and practical codperation 
based upon a mutual recognition of this community 
of interest constitutes the true basis of sound in- 
dustrial relations. 

11—The State is sovereign and can not tolerate 
a divided allegiance on the part of its servants. 
While the right of government employees—Na- 
tional, State or municipal—to be heard and to 
secure consideration and just treatment must be 
amply safeguarded, the community welfare demands 
that no combination to prevent or impair the opera- 
tion of the Government, or of any Government 
function, shall be permitted. 

12—In public service activities, the public inter- 
est and well being must be the paramount and con- 
trolling consideration. The power of regulation 
and protection exercised by the State over the 
corporation should properly extend to the em- 
ployees in so far as may be necessary to insure the 
adequate, continuous and unimpaired operation of 
public utility service. 


Employment relations have been before the 
national chamber before. The second annual 
meeting urged coal operators and miners to 
continue production while they adjusted their 
differences. The third meeting opposed re- 
strictions on industrial efficiency. In the fol- 
lowing year the annual meeting declared that 
railroads and their employees should settle their 
controversies without permitting the public 
service to be impaired. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO 

WasHInoTon, D. C., June 8.—The May Bul- 
letin of the Federal Reserve Board has this to 
say about lumber receipts at Chicago: 

The decrease in lumber receipts at Chicago con- 
tinued from February until September, 1919, but 
since that time receipts have been considerably in 
excess of those during the similar months of 1918. 
Considering shipments as reported by leading asso- 
ciations of producers, the 1919 data for southern 
pine, however, are higher only for June, July, Sep- 
tember and October; but 1919 figures for western 
pine were considerably higher after June (altho 
it should be noted that there had been considerable 
falling off in shipments during the second half 
of 1918) and 1919 shipments of Douglas fir were 
also higher during the second half of the year. 

Caution in the use of figures is necessary, due to 
difference in the number of producers reporting 
each month, but the above statements may be fair- 
ly considered as reasonably accurate. 

The increase in activity in the industry during 
the second half of 1919 bears out the frequent 
statements as to the continuance of building ac- 
tivity throughout the present summer. 

One of the tables included in the Bulletin 
covers a selected series showing changes in 
the volume of trade. One column deals with 
lumber receipts at Chicago, which is used as 
a sort of barometer of conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

Receipts for 1913 are given as 2,804,434,000 
feet, a relative of 110 compared with the an- 
nual average for the years 1911-1913 which is 
placed at 100. Receipts at Chicago in 1918 
were 2,329,071,000 feet, a relative of 91; while 
in 1919 they fell to 2,036,304,000, a relative of 
80. For the quarter January-March, 1918, 
lumber receipts at Chicago were 518,196,000, 
a relative of 82 compared with the quarterly 
average for 1911-1913. During the April-June 
quarter, 1918, receipts were 750,153,000 feet, a 
relative of 118. The relative figure dropped 
back to 98 during the July-September quarter 
and to 69 during the October-December quar- 
ter of that year. 

The decline in receipts continued thru the 
first quarter of 1919, when it was 56; lumber 


receipts for the quarterly period having been 
only 356,155,000 feet. During the secon: 
quarter of 1919 receipts, were 491,480,000 fee’, 
a relative of 77; during the third quarte 
576,442,000 feet, a relative of 91; and durir 
the fourth quarter 612,227,000 feet, a relati: 
of 96. 

The monthly receipts at Chicago durin: 
1919 were all below the 100 monthly average 
for the years 1911-1913 with the single e: 
ception of December, when they aggregate: 
226,617,000 feet, a relative of 107. Re- 
ceipts for other months of the year range‘ 
from a relative of 49 in February to 98 in 
October, the figures fluctuating considerably. 

In January, 1920, receipts dropped back to 
208,145,000 feet, a relative of 98; but in Feb- 
ruary advanced to 235,423,000 feet, a relative 
of 119; and in March to 284,146,000 feet, a 
relative of 134. 

Speaking generally, the Bulletin states that 
manufacturing in all lines continues active ani 
wholesale business thruout the country holds 
up well. The tendency to caution noted in th: 
April Bulletin has become more decided and 
has taken the form of hesitation about plac- 
ing orders far ahead. As to the cause of this 
hesitancy the Bulletin says: 

This is due to the belief that prices are prob- 
ably near their peak if they have not passed it. 
Altho buying power has been somewhat limited in 
different parts of the country, the contraction in 
this regard is not pronounced, and the continued 
expansion of the export trade has taken up the 
market surplus of goods which otherwise would 
have tended to reduce prices. Automobile pro 
ducers are sold be A far ahead and the value of 
stocks in automobile concerns in many instances 
has reached an unprecedented figure. Hardware 
lines have experienced an increasing demand since 
the beginning of the year, altho contractors’ and 
builders’ supplies are somewhat under normal de- 
mand, due to the retardation of building. 

The retardation is due principally to the 
ear situation and short stocks, while the de- 
mand for building materials continues heavy. 





MANY BILLS ARE LEFT STRANDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—Among the im- 
portant measures which failed to get thru Con- 
gress in the closing days and become laws were: 

Several measures to prevent strikes and settle 
industrial disputes. 

The general waterpower bill, which has been 
pending in one form or another for years and is 
considered of great importance. 

The national budget bill, which the President 
vetoed on the ground that it empowered Con 
gress to remove an administrative officer. 

All antidumping bills, including the measure 
passed unanimously by the House in an effort to 
head off the unloading in this country of thousands 
of obsolete British airplanes and motors to the 
detriment of American aircraft manufacturers. 

The House resolution repealing war legislation 
with a few exceptions, which also went through the 
House unanimously. 

The Senate bill to repeal Panama canal tolls on 
American ships engaged in the coastwise trade. 

Congress cut departmental estimates by more 
than $1,250,000,000. Of course, most of the de 
partments that were cut feel that they have 
been greatly crippled. Secretary of the Nav; 
Daniels feels that Congress made a great mis 
take in not providing more adequately for the 
repair of vessels which the office of naval opera- 
tions declared to be essential, and for the failu: 
to provide ample funds for the development © 
naval aviation to enable the United States nav 
at least to hold its own with the navies of othe: 
great powers. 

The bonus bill should be mentioned amon: 
those defeated, and few mourners have yet com 
forward on its behalf. More than two-third 
of the House voted for it despite the conditio: 
of the treasury and the warnings sounded b 
Secretary Houston and others. For a time 1 
was believed that some bill for general soldic” 
relief could get thru the Senate, but the pas 
sage of the bonus bill was too long delay«! 
in the House. 

While President Wilson consented to a sin 
die adjournmént, afterward explaining to t! 
railroad brotherhood chiefs that he did so b 
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ause he had given up hope of securing con- 
‘uctive legislation and otherwise upbraiding 
ngress, the general feeling here is that an- 
er special session will be called months before 
‘ongress otherwise would reconvene the first 
fonday in December. 

The President signed 100 bills and official 
documents on Saturday. Among them was the 
House bill providing $33,000,000 for increases 
in salaries of postal employees. This measure 
was rushed thru the House by a unanimous 
vote and it got thru the Senate by a wide 
margin. Failure to provide for postal increases 
undoubtedly was primarily responsible for the 
virtual collapse of the service in many places, 
due to numerous resignations of skilled and 
experienced workers. With the bill now a law 
hope is expressed that the postal service in 
the larger cities and thruout the country will 
show prompt improvement. 


WQS A2S 


FORESTRY APPROPRIATION CUT 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 7.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith has prepared an exhaus- 
tive statement showing the effect of decreased 
appropriations for work of the Department of 
Agriculture. The bill carried about $6,000,000 
less than the department’s estimate, and $2,185,- 
000 less than the current year’s appropriations. 
Curtailments in forestry work made necessary 
by the reduced appropriations are. set out by 
the secretary as follows: 

Investigation work at three of the four forest 
experiment stations in the western forests must 
be discontinued. 

Only one or two men can be retained for field 
investigations in forestry in the whole eastern por- 
tion of the country. 

Much work having to do with maintaining and 
reproducing the forests in the East and South, 
where the problem of future timber supplies is 
most acute, will have to be abandoned. Nothing 
whatever can be done along that line in the Lake 
States or the Northeast. 


Urgent problems connected with the rapidly 
waning supply of hardwoods in the Central States 
and the Appalachians can not be given proper at- 
tention. 

Studies of the growth, yield and future use of 
the vast areas of yellow pine lands in the South 
will have to be abandoned. 

Very little progress can be made in the general 
survey of national forest resources. 

Forest insect field stations at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and Ashland, Ore., and the substation at 
Chico, Calif., will be abandoned, and the work 
of the field laboratory at Los Gatos, Calif., serious- 
ly curtailed. 

All work in the northeastern United States on 
investigation of insects injurious to forests, forest 
products and shade trees will be discontinued. 

Work in the Southeastern States relating to in- 
sect infestation of cut timber and forest prod- 
ucts will .be abandoned. 

The assistance given the National Park Service, 
the Forest Service and owners of private wood- 
lands in insect control will be reduced. 


In other lines the curtailment of work is 
equally striking. 





LUMBERMAN ENTERTAINS FELLOW WORKERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 7.— 
Thomas E. Coale, president of the 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., ‘‘ pat- 
tern lumber specialist,’’ of this city 
again entertained his employees and 
the members of their families at his 
home in Torresdale, Pa., on Memorial 
Day. For the last several years Mr. 
Coale has made Memorial Day the 
occasion for an annual outing for his 
employees and their families and this 
event has always been one to be 
looked forward to with pleasure. 
The outing of this year was as suc- 
cessful as the ones that have pre- 
ceded it. 

Torresdale is a suburb of Phila- 
delphia and the beautiful home of 
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Mr. Coale there is particularly 
adapted to entertaining of this kind, 
as it has all the appurtenances of 
country life, large lawns, many trees, 
flower gardens, not to mention the 
chicken run and other features which 
make an outing in the country so 
enjoyable. 

About one hundred were present 
and all joined in the various games 
that were played, and enjoyed the 
big dinner that was served on the 
lawn. Neither the cordial relations 
that exist between the company and 
its efficient employees nor the good 
time that everyone had need to be 
mentioned, because the accompanying 
illustrations speak for themselves. 











THOMAS E. COALE’S FOLKS AND THEIR FAMILIES IN ANNUAL MEMORIAL OUTING AT HIS HOME, TORRESDALE, PA. 





~ URGES PUTTING SAILS ON WOOD SHIPS 


_Brooxuyn, N. Y., June 7.—Under the cap- 
tion ‘Wood Ships Lack Only Sails to Make 
0. I.. Fleet’’ the Brooklyn Daily Eagle quotes 
the chief officer of one of the wood ships that 
is aking a splendid record and says: 


p the wood ships of their superstructure, 
‘ them down flush with the decks, sell their 
ies to the junkman and rig them for barken- 
and you’ll have a fleet of sailing ships the 
that ever sailed the seas. The chief officer 
: Brarton, saucy ship of oak lying up in the 
nus Canal before sailing for Rotterdam next 
, is as sure of it as he is that water is wet 
i oakum is bad for fishes. 
luring the war the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
uilt a flock of wood steamers. It sent them 
to sea and brought them back again. It was 
usted. 3y almost universal consent it was 
wed that wood steamships were good only for 
ing trips from the Battery to Sandy Hook. 
\ccording to waterfront experts, the wood ships 
| everything but haul cargoes. They opened 
cir seams to let in the sea. Their engines 
‘hrobbed their frames off kilter and bent their 
/ropeller shafts. Congressmen, steeped in knowl- 





edge gathered from tours de luxe to the west Coast 
and New York, ranted and raved over the waste 
of the wood white elephants that spent so much 
time tied up to ship repair docks. 

“Aye, but she’s a fine ship,’ began the chief, 
as he proudly surveyed the brutal dimensions of 
ribs and beams that ogee up thru the Brarton’s 
well laid decks. “Take a look at her. As sound 
and saucy a craft as ever poked her nose into a 
wave. She’ll be floating and hauling coal when 
some of these fabricated 90-day darlings have taken 
their steel below to live with the starfish. 

“Sure they knock these wood babies. You would, 
too, if you made steel plates. I’ve heard of engines 
warping the frames of wood ships, but you must 
remember the first ships were experiments, built 
in some cases of green wood and unable to stand 
up against the pounding of a real sou’wester. 

“Some day they’ll strip down the superstruc- 
tures, bring the boat down flush with the decks, 
spread a barkentine’s canvas to the breeze and 
we'll have the finest fleet of sailing vessels on the 
ocean. We're going to be the greatest seafaring 
people in the world and we've got to have staunch 
sailing vessels and—” he pointed to the Brarton— 
“here they are, as fine a fleet as ever beat into 
the wind out of Salem or reefed a sail off Hatteras. 
The Brazton won’t need sails. Her frame’s too 
good. But eventually they’ll rig these wood war 
babies—just wait.” 


FARMERS NEED BETTER BUILDINGS 


George C. Merkel, secretary of the wholesale 
merchants’ bureau of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, New Orleans, La., writing to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commenting upon the 
offer made by this paper of prizes for the best 
stories on ‘‘ What Happened?’’ based on a car- 
toon printed in recent issues, says of conditions 
in New Orleans: 

New Orleans is a great distributing center for 
lumber, export as well as domestic. Residences 
and commercial buildings are being erected in 
great numbers to meet the growing needs of the 
community. The rural sections of Louisiana are 
following the example of New Orleans, and many 
scenes, depicted in your issue of May 15, showing 
an old residence, but modern farm equipment, 
silos and barns, can still be seen here. However, 
the old residences are gradually disappearing and 
modern homes, with comforts and conveniences, are 
taking their places. 

Your campaign for better farm dwellings and 
appurtenances thereto, can not fail; it must meet 
with success, and I am sure will. 
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In a Class By Itself 


that’s what factory buyers who 
know say about our lumber. 
You'll say the same once you 
order a trial car and then check 
up on quality, millwork and 
grading. Tellus about your re- 
quirements in 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Let us know your 
future requirements. 


Nermuceuncuno nee CHICA) 


3622-3678 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are ready for any emergency. We have 
good stocks at our disposal, available as 
may be required and at prices in keeping 

rrace, service and condition of the 





market. We solicit your inquiries. { 








A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








mR, 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


eS NEW ORLEANS 


Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux 








y, 
Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood during 
1919. Organization, System and Men. We have them. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 

















The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting exposition 


of facts and figures, 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


NEWS OF THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 





North Carolina Piners for Straight Percentage Rate Increase— Preparations 
Being Made for Trade Ethics Conference 





June 14—Potlatch Timber Protective Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Second quarterly. 

June 15-16—National Veneer & Panel Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
Semiannual. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 21-22—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

June 22—lLumbermen’s Golf agg en ae Chicago, 
Beverly Hills Country Club. 

June 22-23—Lumber Trade or yo of 
Philadelphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual. 

July 14-15—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, Cape May, N. J. Annual outing. 

July_22-283—Decennial Celebration, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
om, 8-  ————* Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Louis, 





VENEER PRODUCERS’ SEMI-ANNUAL 


The National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association announces that its semiannual meet- 
ing will be held in Chicago at the Auditorium 
Hotel on June 15 and 16. A number of inter- 
esting speakers have been secured to address the 
members on June 15, which day will be de- 
voted to the business sessions, followed by the 
annual banquet in the evening. Wednesday 
will be given over to a series of group meetings 
of the various branches of the veneer industry. 





—~ 


CIGAR BOX MEN TO MEET 


Announcement is made that the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at the Auditorium Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on June 21 and 22. The excessive 
demands made upon the cigar box manufactur- 
ers, coupled with the great shortage of mate- 
rials, will be among the problems that will be 
brought up for discussion and solution. 





POTLATCH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


PoTLATCH, IDAHO, June 5.—As announced by 
Secretary-treasurer W. D. Humiston, the second 
quarterly meeting of the Potlatch Timber Pro- 
tective Association will be held in the Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash., on the afternoon of 
June 14, at which time many important matters 
will be discussed. 





CAROLINA PINERS DISCUSS RATES 


NorFouk, VA., June 7.—The board of direc- 
tors of the North Carolina Pine Association 
held a special meeting in this city Saturday at 
the Monticello Hotel for the purpose of con- 
sidering further development as to the pro- 
posed freight rate increase. It appears that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is attempting by a mail vote of its board of 
governors to rescind the former action taken 
requiring unanimous consent of all affiliated 
associations in rate matters affecting them 
before the National association can handle the 
matter, so that the National can now go before 
the commission and fight for a maximum rate 
advance on lumber, if any advance is granted, 
instead of the percentage advance as advocated 
by the North Carolina Pine Association. At- 
torney L. C. Boyle, of the National, was at the 
meeting today and thought the stand taken 
by the North Carolina Pine Association was 
the correct one, and a telegram was read from 
President Kirby stating that he personally was 
in favor of the percentage increase to apply 
to all alike. After some discussion, the board 
instructed the transportation committée to con- 
tinue a vigorous fight for a straight percentage 
advance as against a percentage advance with 
a maximum attached to it. The two representa- 
tives of the association on the National’s board, 
Messrs. Anderson and Buell, were instructed to 
vote against the proposition. The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association members are as one on 


this matter and intend to fight it to a finish. 
From recent advices it is believed that other 
associations will change their attitude and adopt 
the same policy. 

Attorney Boyle also called the attention of 
those present to the proposed questionnaire that 
the Federal Trade Commission intends sending 
out to the lumber industry, to be filled in once 
a month, calling for production costs, realiza- 
tion values, grades, production ete. Attorney 
Boyle stated he cid vot think they had a legal 
right to call fer this information. This ques- 
tion will be acted.on at the next meeting. 





STARTS DRIVE FOR MEMBERS 


The Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, under the direction of 
Secretary George Wilson Jones, is putting on 
a strong membership drive which is getting 
results. Where dealers are not members of 
the association plans are being made whereby 
a flying squad of members will be sent to see 
them to point out why association work is more 
important today than ever before, and why all 
dealers should support the organization. 

The use of the traffic department of the 
Illinois Lumber and Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association is steadily growing. This depart- 
ment is especially busy at present because the 
recent adjustment of rates ic Illinois makes 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 3, 1920. 
American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please publish in your 
next issue the following message and 
greatly oblige 
Yours very truly, 
H. L. ‘Abbott, President. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION 


Believing that the best interests of 
the hardwood lumber industry lie in 
stability, we are unanimously opposed 
to those changes in existing rules of in- 
spection, as recommended by the in- 
spection rules committee, which tend to 
lower present grades, change present 
methods of inspection and create new 
elements of uncertainty. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER EXCHANGE 
OF BUFFALO. 














it difficult for the average person te determine 
the correct rate. The services of the depart- 
ment are also being used more for tracing 
shipments, as during January there were 
traced 55 shipments; in February, 72 ship- 
ments; in March, 79 shipments; and in April, 
91 shipments. The department is also increas- 
ingly busy working out unembargoed routes, 
an activity which needless to say has been very 
neessary this spring. 





PLAN TRADE ETHICS CONFERENCE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—The executive 
committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association will meet here Friday, at association 
headquarters, for the consideration of matters 
of interest to the trade and others of a routine 
character. President Dwight Hinckley, of this 
city, presided. The other members of the com- 
mittee this year are: J. H. Peterson and F. 
W. Duttweiler, of Toledo, Ohio; A. P. Conklin 
and E. H. Greer, of Indianapolis, Ind.; J. RB. 
Thames and E. P. Flowers, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; W. L. Whitacre, of Columbus, Ohio; and 
M. Krauss, of New Orleans. 

An important matter to the trade at large 
which will receive attention is the next trade 
ethics conference, which was adjourned from 
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Columbus, Ohio, last spring, to later in the 
ear. The committee is expected to prepare a 
eall for the next meeting, and probably suggest 
a date and place for submission to the other 
organizations that participated at Columbus, 
and invite the naming of delegates. Executive 
secretary Arthur L. Behymer, who was secretary 
of the Columbus meeting, says it has been sug- 
gested that the meeting be called for Cincinnati, 
as a convenient, central point. 


The committee also will consider the estab- 
lishment of its own credit rating system, author- 
ized by the members at the annual meeting; 
will outline a new membership campaign for the 
association; and arrange an advertising pro- 


gram. 


~ 


CANADIANS OBJECT TO RAIL TARIFF 


Toronto, ONT., June 8.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) will appear be- 
fore the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada on June 15 to present objections to 
Canadian Freight Association tariff No. 14, 
recently issued. The chief point to be brought 
up will be a request that when a carload of 
lumber originates at a track scale station, or 
has passed enroute a track scale, and the rail- 
way company is unable to give the consignee 
sealing particulars of the car, the railway com- 
pany must accept payment of freight on ‘the 
basis of the minimum weight. 


The association is also asking that the rail- 
ways shall be obliged to make compulsory re- 
fund of overcharges. Objection is being taken 
to a number of the charges made and also to 
the estimated weights for lumber, suggestion 
being made that the railways should confer with 
the lumber shippers in regard to this latter 
point. 

The lumbermen are also asking that when a 
shipper asks for an empty car it is understood 
that a ‘‘standard car’’ is required and that if, 
to suit the convenience of the railway company, 
a car of larger capacity is placed, the minimum 
for a standard car shall apply. 


EASTERN SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 7.—A stated meet- 
ing of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion was held in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange here last Friday night, with Vice 
President E. C. Strong in the chair in the un- 
avoidable absence of President George M. 
Hoban. This organization is strong for ethics, 
and when a case of unethical conduct between 
members was brought up, the directors were 
authorized and directed to make investigation, 
bring the member before them and if the ethics 
in the case were not up te their standard to drop 
him from membership. It was announced that 
the secretary-treasurer, W. R. Johnston, had 
been appointed a committee of one on employ- 
ment, and he reported that one connection had 
been made during the last month, but that there 
were now on file five applications for men, but 
no applications for jobs. The following stand- 
ing committees were announced: 

Membership—B. E. Fitzgerald, of the Goodyear 
Lumber Co., chairman; C. F. Faith, W. E. Me- 
Nulty, H. C. Magruder, Charles J. Olsen, Harry G. 


Parker, F. A. Stamler, Joseph H. Sykes, Walter H. 
Terry and J. C. Tennant. 


.,Publicity—C, M. Fletcher, of the Southern Pine 
Sales Co.. chairman ; George M. Hamel, A. J. Hart- 
man, W. J. Howells, E. C. Strong, Alfred Vanhorn, 
F. 0. D. Reddord, John M. Coin, Joseph P. Dun- 
woody, L. A. Sager and Joseph W. Tatum. 

Arthur Houk, of the William M. Lloyd Co., 
and Abram W. Trimble, of William Whitmer & 
Sons (Ine.), were elected to membership, and 
it was announced that several applications were 
on file. The question of cancelations by retail- 
ers on the falling market was brought up but it 
was decided that the fault was as much with the 
salesman if he took orders in a way that could 
be caneeled, and no action was taken. The 
meeting was then turned over to W. F. Zeigler, 
eastern representative of the Sheldon School, 
who gave the salesmen an excellent talk. 

In the general discussion of conditions that 
followed, optimism seemed to be the dominant 
note, as reports showed no surplus of lumber, 
anc some sections badly in need of lumber but 


unable to get it because of transportation con- 
ditions. The conclusion reached was that the 
present so<tening of the market was temporary, 
and that some of the retailers who are trying to 
eaneel orders will wish they had ordered more 
instead within the next three months. No weak- 
ness was reported except in southern and North 
Carolina pine. 


NEW EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION ~ 


SPoKANE, WaSH., June 5.—The Employers’ 
Association of the Inland Empire has ceased 
to exist and is succeeded by the Associated In- 
dustries of the Inland Empire, it was announced 
today. Under the new plan the affairs of the 
organization are conducted on what is known as 
the group plan with the membership divided into 
twenty-six allied classes of industry and busi- 
ness, covering every class of industry and com- 
merce represented in the Inland Empire. 


Formerly made up chiefly of lumbermen and 
other large employers, the reorganized body 
now includes professional men, retailers, real 
estate and insurance dealers, bankers, brokers 
and all lines of small business enterprises. A 
new group of power and influence is to be the 
financial section which includes banks and bank- 
ers, brokers, trust companies, stock exchanges 
and safety deposit businesses. 

Officials of the employers’ association have 
been reélected officials of the Associated Indus- 
tries of the Inland Empire. They are: Stanley 
Mayall, president; F. E. Peterson, and J. B. 
Fiskem, vice presidents; L. M. Sommers, treas- 
urer, and J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary and man- 
ager. 


GRO eee" 


HARDWOOD MEN CONFIDENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—Faith in ultimate 
victory in the Open Competition Plan case on 
the part of the defendants has not been shaken 
in the slightest degree by the refusal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to modify 
the injunction issued by Judge McCall, of the 
Federal court for the western district of Ten- 
nessee. 


‘“We are absolutely confident that we will be 
vindicated when the final verdict of the Supreme 
Court is handed down,’’ declared James E. 
Stark, chairman of the executive committee of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and himself one of the defendants, im- 
mediately after he received news from Washing- 
ton that the supreme justices had declined to 
modify the injunction so as to permit the 
gathering, compilation and dissemination of the 
weekly sales reports, the monthly production 
reports and the monthly stock reports. He con- 
tinued : 

It was hardly to be expected that the Supreme 
Court would go into the merits of the case on the 
hearing of application for a supersedeas but it 
will go into the very heart of the issues involved 
when the case comes on for final hearing on the 
date set, Oct. 11, and it is then that we expect to 
receive approval of the Open Competition Plan and 
to be permitted to resume the issuance of the 
vital statistics of our industry which are neces- 
sary not only to intelligent and economic conduct 
of our business but which are also essential to 
proper conservation of one of the greatest of the 
natural resources of the United States. 

We do not believe the Supreme Court will deny 
us the right to gather, compile and disseminate 
this basic infermation and we await the final pro- 
nouncement of that tribunal with complete confi- 
dence that it will be in our favor. 

Refusal of the Supreme Court to modify the 
injunction as sought by attorneys for the de- 
fendants means that the latter have no other 
recourse until the case comes on for final argu- 
ment before that tribunal. The injunction of 
Judge McCall, which was converted from a tem- 
porary one into a permanent one some time ago 
on agreement of counsel for both the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the defendants, is a most 
sweeping one. It enjoins ‘‘all activities what- 
soever’’ on the part of the defendants under the 
Open Competition Plan, including the gathering, 
compilation and distribution of the ‘‘ weekly 
sales reports,” ‘‘monthly stock reports’’ and 
‘‘monthly production reports’? and leaves the 
statistical department of the association power- 
less to accomplish any of the things which were 
done by it up to the time that the injunction 
was granted, March 16, 1920. 


DON’T RENEW 
YOURINSURANCE 


—at the high rates you 
are now paying. We 
will furnish you 


FIRE INSURANCE 
FOR LESS. 


You need make no 
changes, spend no 
money, nor exert your- 
selves in any way— 
simply tell us the 
amount of insurance 


you require and what 
you want to insure. 


PERRY & PARKER CO.,, tne. 


Insurance Economists 


at 66 Broadway, New York 


Any Insurance for Any Lumberman— 
Anywhere. 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUS 

Sell more homes complete and increase your profi! 

enting tastes for better homes in your commun 

ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment’ 

departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘ Bunga. 
*’ contains 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 

lows of unique and artistic d . ‘Modern 

book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; 


" 3 best 

Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC. Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By RB. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 





Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s Jogging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 












It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED BOOK 
SERVICE 


Competent Collection 
Service 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876 
CHICAGO NEW YORK j 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 














SEND itt: BUNGALOW BOOKS 
, Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 

“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 

50 Plans, $3750 to $12, 000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20, 000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 










mm 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., aemmeatal Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 





Several Lay Plans for Outings—Northern White Cedar Association’s Memb«:s 
to Cruise and Fish in North Woods 





COLUMBUS RETAILERS TO PICNIC 


CoLumMBus, OnI0, June 7.—The annual picnic 
and outing of the Columbus Lumber Exchange, 
the retail lumbermen’s organization, will be 
held at Glenmary Park, north of Columbus, July 
10. The arrangements are in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of William E. Jones, secre- 
tary of the exchange, as chairman; E. G. Dillow 
and D. 8S. Benbow. Subcommittees in charge 
of the various activities have been named. The 
families of the members and their guests are 
invited and a general good time is expected. 
The announcement says, ‘‘ Pleasure before bus- 
iness on this day. The buzz of the saw will be 
supplanted by the jazz, and the song of the 
horsehide against the ash will be the only 
‘woody’ thing, as there will be a baseball game 
between two picked nines. All lumbermen, 
wholesalers, retailers, manufacturers and mill- 
men are invited to attend.’’ 





NORTHERN CEDAR MEN’S OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 7.—The Northern 
White Cedar Association is to have its annual 
outing June 23. Members in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul are to go by special car to Duluth and 
from that point will go forth with other mem- 
bers from various parts of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan by special train to Lake of the 
Woods on the Canadian Northern. Several days 
are to be devoted to cruising and fishing. 





PENNSYLVANIANS TO HOLD OUTING 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 7.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Lumberman’s Association has selected the 
historic ‘‘Congress Hall,’’ at Cape May, N. J., 
for its summer meeting headquarters. This is 
one of the oldest seashore hotels, but has recently 
been modernized. The South Jersey dealers will 
hold their meeting in Wildwood in the morning 
on July 14, and adjourn to the Pennsylvania 
meeting in "the afternoon. The Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association directors will meet in 
the morning. In the evening, the Jerseymen will 
be entertained at dinner, and on Thursday they 
will entertain the visitors in pleasures, including 
boating, bathing, fishing and auto rides, as 
well as inspection of the naval base ete. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB IN OUTING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 9.—The annual sum- 
mer outing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held yesterday on the steamer Crescent on 
the Ohio River. It was the largest and most 
successful outing the club has ever attempted, 
the number attending this year being 236. The 
boat left here at 2:30 o’clock in the afternoon 
and going up the Ohio River for nine miles, en- 
tered the Green River and then proceeded as 
far as the Government locks at Spottsville, Ky., 
where it stopped for a half hour. Returning to 
the Ohio River, the boat went up the river as 
far as the historic old town of Newburg, Ind. 
There were dancing, music and refreshments on 
the boat and at 6 o’clock a fried chicken sup- 
per, with trimmings, was served. 

The outing was arranged by the entertainment 
committee of the club which is composed of J. C. 
Greer, of the J. OC. Greer Lumber Co.; Elmer D. 
Luhring, of the Luhring-Lumber Co., and Henry 
Kollker, of the Mechanics Planing Mill Co. Jo- 
seph Waltman, of the Evansville Band Mill Co., 
president of the club, and William S. Parting- 
ton, secretary and treasurer, assisted the enter- 
tainment committee in looking after the wants 
of the guests. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president of the 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co., was on the 
boat and he has seldom missed an outing of 
the club since they started fifteen years ago. 

Furniture men who are members of the In- 
diana group of the Central West Case Goods 
Association who were here attending the quar- 
terly meeting of the association, held their busi- 


ness session in the morning and during the 
afternoon and evening were special guests of 
the lumbermen at their outing. 

The outing of the Evansville Lumbermen's 
Club closes its activities for the summer. it 
will hold no more business meetings until ‘he 
second Tuesday in September, when the regu!ar 
monthly meetings will be resumed. 





‘*FINKBINES’’ WIN ANOTHER GAM: 

JACKSON, Miss., June 7.—The fast D’io 
baseball team of Finkbine Lumber Co., ’em- 
ployees, styled the ‘‘Lumbermen,’’ continued 
its winning streak yesterday by winning a 
slugfest over the Collins team to the tune of 
13 to 3. The game was rather slow because 
of a drizzling rain during the first few innings. 
The features of the game were the heavy hit- 
ting of D’Lo and the pitching of Walker 
against his old team mates. 

The batteries were: 

Collins—Sullivan and Bond. 


D’Lo—Walker and Lopasser. 
Umpire—Welch. 


The score was as follows: 


R H E 
SENN as S10 ss |slaieintorriels wiarele eats ee 3 10 9 
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ENDORSES POINDEXTER BILL 


BurFa.o., N. Y., June 7.—At its last meet- 
ing the Buffalo Lumber Exchange passed resolu- 
tions endorsing unanimously the Poindexter bill 
in Congress, as follows: 


Under the Constitution of the United States 
every citizen is presumed to be protected in the 
pursuit of health, wealth and happiness, and it 
should be the duty of all loyal citizens to see that 
this protection is provided. hru the many con- 
flicts between capital and labor certain prejudices, 
jealousies and animosities have developed, result- 
ing in threats and acts of violence which have pre- 
vented many of our citizens from exercising their 
right to choose the employment which they natural- 
ly prefer, and also have prevented others from 
connecting themselves with certain organizations 
thru which they believe their interests are ad- 
vanced. 

As members of this exchange, we deplore these 
unfriendly demonstrations, which are becoming al- 
together too acute, because such threats and acts 
of violence tend to upset law and order, and 
therefore they are not to be tolerated under our 
Constitution. We condemn them as _ being un- 
American, and we believe they are to a very large 
extent the cause of many of the business disturb- 
ances thru which the lumber business, as well as 
other lines of trade and commerce in this country, 
have suffered and are still suffering. 

We pledge ourselves to support our Governme? nt 
in any action which may be taken under the ( 
stitution of the United States to open and ke. > 
open the regular channels of trade and commerce: 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE QUARTERLY 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 7.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, at its quarterly meeting he'd 
this evening at the Merchants’ Club, ratified the 
amendment to the bylaws submitted at the l«st 
meeting, which authorizes the managing co 
mittee to make such changes in the rates {or 
inspection of lumber as may seem from time ‘0 
time desirable, thus eliminating the delays in«! 
dental to such action that have obtained in ¢ 
past and affording a method which is at 
times responsive to the requirements of ‘ ¢ 
trade. 

Secretary L. H. Gwaltney also advised 
meeting of the action taken by the manag 
committee at its monthly meeting in the af 
noon, raising the salary of the chief inspec! °r 
to $3,600 a year, the increase to become effec! 
with the beginning of the fiscal year. This 
tion likewise was approved by the exchar, 
and notice was given of an amendment to he 
bylaws under which the managing commit ce 
will have the power to fix the salary of the chef 
inspector in the future, upon recommenda‘ °2 
of the inspection committee. This propoxd 
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change will be acted upon at the next quarte:ly 
meeting in September, or before, should a = 2 
cial meeting be called meanwhile. 
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esident P. M. Womble presented a proposal 
from Gov. Ritchie, urging the lumber trade to 
Jen its support to the recruiting campaign for 
the Maryland National Guard, now in process 
of ‘ormation. Mr. Womble introduced Major 
Hancock, as the representatve of the governor, 
whe proceeded to elucidate the aims and pur- 
pos of the guard. In response to a sugges- 
tion from the governor, Mr. Womble named a 
conimittee whose special duty it shall be to can- 
yass the lumber trade in its various divisions and 
prevail upon the younger members to join the 
new regiment being formed in the city. 





ADDRESSES CLUB ON ‘‘GOVERNMENT’’ 


fvscALoosa, ALA., June 8.—C. G. Harman, 
of the Allied Sales Corporation, this city, at the 
regular meeting of the Tuscaloosa Lumbermen’s 
Club this evening delivered an excellent address 
on ‘‘Government,” making a strong plea for 
adherence to the principles laid down in the 
constitution; for government by orderly repre- 
sentation rather than by the rabble; the open 
shop; less Government control of business, more 
work and greater economy. ‘‘We do not want 
the referendum or recall, nor do we want the 
decisions of our courts controlled by popular 
elamor,’’ said Mr. Harman. ‘‘ Let us fight class 
legislation either by capital or by labor and seek 
to return our Government to the sound basis 
established by the constitution and practiced 
by our country for the first 100 years of its 
existence.’?’ Mr. Harman further said in part: 

We do not want the Government to guarantee 
us any profit or to take away the money which 
we earn, or to tell us how to conduct our busi- 


ness; to whom we may or may not sell, or the 
price we may charge. We feel that Government 


interference with business is detrimental to the 
best interests of the people. 

I do not mean to say that there should not be 
laws which circumscribe the activities of business 
when practiced to the detriment of the public or 
of ~, weaker competitor or when conducted dis- 
honestly. 


The present dullness and inactivity in business 
may seem to us a bad omen, but we are now tak- 
ing the best medicine that it is possible to give to 
business and to the people generally, This de- 
pression will weed out the speculator and the wild 
financier. It will also bring us to a realization of 
the value ‘of a dollar, and enforce economy and 





sound business upon us. It will also force the 
laborer to give an honest day’s work for a day’s 
pay, and will stop the wild orgy of extrava- 
gance thru which we have been passing. 

Let us have less Government control, fewer 
laws on our statute books, and more work and 
more economy; more honest effort and less talk; 
more production and less_ profit. 

There are certain fundamental laws which no 
government can annul. Bad government can take 
away the substance of the industrious citizen who 
saves and invests wisely, but good government 
can not make a success of the slothful man or 
of the man who spends more than he makes and 
runs into debt unnecessarily. Such men will always 
be with us and government can not provide for 
them. Labor unions should not try to set a slow 
pace for other workers, in order to carry them 
along. The shirker must go into the discard. He 
must suffer for his misdeeds. Better that he be 
in a poorhouse and a charge on the community than 
a millstone around the neck of the industrious and 
thrifty. 

In conclusion I say “back to the Constitution.” 
One law for all. Play no favorites. All honor 
to the man who can make a million dollars honestly. 
Acclaim as a man the laborer who works. He 
is worthy of one’s respect. Give us the open shop. 
Give us an open field and no favorites, then with 
one Government for all and no class favorites, we 
will go forward to win greater triumphs and fairer 
laurels. 


ADDRESSES ST. LOUIS WHOLESALERS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 7.—Fred Larkin, of 
Birmingham, Ala., was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon meeting of Division F (wholesalers) 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis at 
the Missouri Athletic Association last Friday. 
Mr. Larkin came here to explain the activities 
of the recently organized American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. He described the machin- 
ery of the new organization and its workings. 
He said that one of the first activities of the 
association would be to encourage the home 
owning movement. A list will soon be com- 
piled, he said, of all responsible wholesalers, 
which will be mailed to every manufacturer and 
retailer of lumber in the United States. The 
traffic department would be established, with an 
expert in charge. Others who spoke were C. K. 
McClure, sales manager of the South Arkansas 
Lumber Co., and G. R. Gloor, of Gloor-Ortmann 
Lumber Co., president of the exchange. Frank 
C. Brewer, president A. P. Brewer Lumber 
Co., chairman of the division, presided. 








ARKANSAS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL CONVENES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LirrLE Rock, ArK., June 10.—The attend- 
ance at the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers held 
here today at the Hotel Marion exceeded ex- 


pectations and the supply of badges was early 
exhausted. 

_After E. P. MeNeill, of Memphis, had led the 
singing of ‘*America’’ and ‘‘Smiles,’’ Presi- 
dent \. V. Wright, of Arkadelphia, called the 
first session of the association to order, and 


delivered his address. He told how the ‘‘ Build 
Now” campaign had swamped the lumber in- 
dustry and said that the insistent demand now 
is for lower prices combined with an equally 
insist demand by labor for high wages. 
This }uts the lumber industry in the most 
criticai situation in its history. Extravagance 
is ram: ant. He told of the need for economy 


and sa: that the first need is for economy by 
the Go:ernment. Why not try a business man 
in office? Mr. Wright asked. He urged the 
cooper:tion of the dealers in making clear to 
the pv'lie that the lumber bill amounts to only 
16 tc 2) pereent of the cost of building. 

I irer J. R. Grobmyer, Forrest City, pre- 
is report showing a balance of $500. 
ary J. B. Webster reported a 15 per- 
rease in the active membership, some 
t district meetings held during the year, 
com\onded the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 

’ \ssociation and in closing urged the dealers 
oe too optimistic nor too doubtful re- 
g 3 the future of their business. 

‘\. Coppock, Hot Springs, extended an in- 

i for the convention to be held in Hot 
+5 next year, 

“imittees were then appointed and the 
n adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


convention, including ladies, 


sel 


ex 


were 





guests at a luncheon given by the A. J. Nei- 
meyer Lumber Co. and Superior Builders’ 
Supply Co.; W. C. Chamberlain, of Little 
Rock, presiding. Informal responses were 
made by N. V. Wright, of Arkadelphia, 
president of the association; J. R. Moore- 
head of Kansas City, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association; 
George Firmin, secretary of the Little Rock 
Board of Commerce, and Earl Dionne, New 
Orleans, La., of the Southern Pine Association. 

At the afternoon session James R. Moore- 
head brought greetings from the Southwestern 
association and discussed terms of sale, odd and 
short lengths and other subjects in which the 
retailers are particularly interested. 

H. K. Wellborn, of Marvell, and E. P. Me- 
Neil, of Memphis, Tenn., discussed district 
meetings and how to make them most beneficial. 

C. N. Houck, of Marianna, read a paper on 
trade ethics. W. C. Chamberlain, of Little 
Rock, advocated a repair up, paint up and clean 
up campaign, but thought the way to make it 
permanent was not for the lumber dealer merely 
to lead a movement but to set the right sort of 
example in his own yard. 

8. W. Forline, of Fort Smith, speaking from 
the viewpoint of an insurance man, said his 
company seldom had a loss in a clean yard 
and predicted lower insurance rates if the 
dealers would clean up their premises and keep 
them clean. 

Tonight the Twin City Lumber Exchange, 
composed of the lumber dealers of Little Rock 
and North Little Rock, gave a complimentary 
banquet to all the visitors. President Wright 
presided as toastmaster and the speakers were 
Maj. Gen. E. M. Lewis, of Camp Pike, com- 
mander of the Third Division of the United 
States Army, and Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 


Te 











In Stockh— 


Veneered 
Panels 


DOWELS 
Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 

















William D. Brown 


CONSULTING ACCOUNTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY EXPERT 
Specialist in Lumber Manufacturing, Money 


Saving Cost and Accounting Systems, Audits, 
Balance Sheets and Financial Statements. 


OFFICES: 
Suite 839-40 P. O. Box 352, 
Woodward Bidg., White Sulpher Springs, 
Washington, D. C. West Virginia. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-pactic GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Selling Products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 


Babcock E Coal & & Coke Co. 


Babcock L Lumber ‘“_ _ Co. 
VILLE, TENN. 


Tellico R River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BCOCK, GA. 


ieamest OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 

Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building 
South Bend. Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











Lumber 
imbers 
ies and 
Piling 


Raiiroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= 














[FOREST LUMBER co, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine ‘Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


swat, PITTSBURGH, PA. | 








Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














—— HOTEL 


fi 
2322) 
2211] 











j LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Trans- 
portation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward | 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ‘c's 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


ASSOCIATIONS’ COMMITTEES APPOINTED 





National Wholesalers and North Carolina Pine Organizations Name Workers 
to Direct Activities 





NEw York, June 8.—President J. W. Me- 
Clure, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has appointed the following com- 
mittees to serve for the ensuing year: 


Executive Committee—J. W. McClure, president, eo 
grade Lumber Co., i Tenn.; Horace F. Taylor, 
Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N, Ww. huette, Wm. 
Schuette & Co. (Inc. a “bittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. McDon- 

ough, Cypress Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. ; ; Gordon C. 
Edwards, W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa, Ont. 

Board of Managers of Bureau _* Information—A. L. 
Stone, chairman, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, 
wo C. Pg Millard, John L, Roper Lumber Co. , Norfolk, 

A. Batchelor, Tennessee Oak Flooring Co., Na: sh- 


ai. Tenn.; R, B, Rayner, Rayner & Parker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Hr M. Bick ord, H. M, Bickford Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Ww. Power, River Ouelie Pulp & Lumber Co., 


St. Pacome, Que. 

Audit and Finance Committee—A. E. Lane, a 
A. E. Lane Lumber Corporation, ated York City; A 
Crombie, W. M, Crombie & Co., New York City; C. £ 
Kennedy, New York City. 

Railroad and Transportation Committee—B. C. Currie, 
chairman, Currie & Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. 
Stone, Stone Lumber Co., 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass.; S. M. Nickey, Green River Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. C. Langgans, Pickett, Hyde & Lang- 
gans Co., Jamestown, Pa,; G. M. Stevens, pores — 
Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y. nol . 
Angell, Willapa Lumber’ Co., 96 Wall Street, "New ork, 
N. Y.; Frank A, Niles, Robert R. Sizer Co., 15 William 
Street, New York, N. Z. 

Arbitration Committee—J. B. Montgomery, chairman, 
J. B. Montgomery & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; * H. Stoner, 
West Penn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, oes : 5. I. Cou lbourn, 
Coulbourn Bros., Philadelphia, ra.§ M. Bickford, H. 
M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass.; ete Whitmarsh, 
W. T.. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mes : 2. ae 
Coppock, S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Co. , Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; M. J. Fox, Von Platen Lumber Co., Iron Mt., Mich. 

Terms of Sale Committee—F. S. Underhill, chairman, 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa.; rit K. 
Harroun, J. E. Harroun & Son, Waterto ‘own, N. Y.; H. 
ae Ry. , Stone & er, 1221 Essex Building, eotake” 

J.; H. Morton —, T. Jones Lumber Co., North 
REE, Ye we ‘Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, ‘ Ohiio. Graham White, Branning Man- 
ufacturing Co., Edenton, N. C.; H. J. Wylie, Hotchkiss 
Bros. Co., Torrington, Conn. L. G. Leonard, McGowin 
Lumber & Export Co., 1170 Broadway, New York City. 

Legislation Committee—C. V. McCreight, chairman, 
Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co., 

Coles, Perry Building, Philadelphia, 
meyer, Billmeyer Lumber Co., Cumbe ; > 
Blades. Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth “City, N. 0.30, W. 
ae Germain Co., 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, 

Y.; Edward Filer, Edward Eiler Lumber Co., Pitts: 
cane: Pa.; H. M. Guernsey, Guernsey, ‘Westbrook Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; B, L. Tim, ‘Hirsch Lumber Co., 2 West 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Special Committee on Workmen’s Compensation—M. E. 
Preisch, chairman, Haines Lumber Co,, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; R: G. Brownell, Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa.; iy Preysz, —- 
Andrews Lumber Co., Evenwood, We . L. Hume, 
Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va.; Martin A. Brown, 
Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; C. N. ——, 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, N. C.; F. L. Brow 
Crandall & Brown, Chicago, Til.: W. A. Holt, Holt to. 
ber Co., Oconto, Wis.; K. E. Bennett, Munger & Bennett, 
Camden, R.. #2. & B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Dan McLachlin, McLachlin Bros. 
(Ltd.), Arnprior, Vt.; C. L. Smith, Robinson-Edwards 
Lumber Co., Burlington, vi 

cean Marine Committee—F. R. Gilbert, a. 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York City; Frank 
B. Haviland, 29 Broadway, New York City; H. W. 
Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co,, Boston, Mass. ; 3. Ira 
Johnson, Greenleaf, Johnson Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Frank Brown, Davison Lumber Co. (Ltd. Ss Bridgewater, 
N. B.; Angus McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co, (Ltd.), 
Bathurst, N. B. 

Lake Marine Committee—A. H. Hempstead, chairmen’ 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Saginaw, Mic 

Whedon, D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich.; ; M. J. 
Fox, Von Platen Lumber Co., Iron Mt., Mich.; A. J. 
Brady, Brady Bros., North ‘Tonawanda, N. Y.; Fred 


Sullivan, T, Sullivan & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fire Insurance Committee—R. T. Jones, Es ee) R. 
T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Ww. C. 
Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont.; : 6, 
Prescott, Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. ti Kaul, 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Edgar Burgess, 
Burgess Bros. Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; . Camp, 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 

Hardwood Inspection Committee—Hugh | = chair- 
man, McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. . Nickey, 
Green River Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; ‘¢: i. “Kramer, 
Cc. & W. Kramer Co., Richmond, Ind.; R. L. Palmer, 
Palmer Hunter Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. ; L. L. Shert- 
zer, Chickasaw Lumber Co. ewes Ala.; Daniel 
McLea, McLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Trade Relations Committee—O. E. Yeager, chairman, 
Yeager Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Harry I. Abbott, 
Atlantic Lumber Co., Buffalo, ; ee ‘J, C. Donges, J. C. 
Donges Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: T. W. Isaac, Ry- 
land & ——— Lumber Co. , 810 American Building, Bal- 
timore, Md.; E. ‘. 537 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, A Stoner, West Ste Lumber Co., 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. Schafer, 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & lh TR Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Advisory Committee to American Forestry Association 
—John M. Woods, chairman, East Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Clyde Sykes, Emporium Lumber Co., Conifer, N. oot: MS 
G. Brownell, Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Forestry Committee—J. 
Randall Williams Co., 


R. Williams. jr.. chairman, J. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. L. Sykes, 


Emporium Lumber Co., Utica, N. Y.; F. . rare 
Raine-Andrews Lumber Co., Even wood, Ww. > a 
ond, Pacific Lumber be., San RR, ‘Calif; F, 
8S. Kellogg, C. C, Kellogg & Sons Co., Utica, N. + 
Gillies, Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside, Ont., Canada, - 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


F. L. Brown, general chairman, Crandall & Lrown 
Chicago, Il. ‘ 

Canadian Provinces—C. W. 
Union Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont.; Power, River 
Quelle Pulp & Lumber Co., St. "Pacome, Que.; Angus 
se Bathurst Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Bathurst, N. B.; 
F. B. Van Dusen, Brockville, Ont. 


Wilkinson, chairman, 
W. G. 


New England States—F. A. Holbrook, chairman, Hol- 
brook Lumber Co,., Springfield, Mass.; C. F. Leatherbee, 
88 Broad Street, —", Mass. ; A. E. Cla rk, I. M. 
Pierce, Bangor, Me.; Alling Kile & Morgan Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Ww R. “hater ‘W. R. Butler & Co. 
Boston, Mass.; C. L. Smith, Robinson- Edwards Lu mber 
Co., Burlington, Vt.; H. M. Guernsey, Guernsey West- 
brook Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Eastern New York, New York City—A. E. Lane, chair. 
man, A, E. Lane Lumber Co., New York City; John N, 
Berry, Berry Lumber Co,, New York City; C. M. Hamlin, 
Hamlin Lumber Co., New York City; William Sinc laire, 
Boyd-Sinclaire Lumber Co., New York City; Fred. Cleye- 
land, Albany, N. Y. 

Western New York, Western Pennsylvania—C. W. 
Perrin, chairman, Blackeslee Perrin & Darling, Buffalo, 
m. 2 G @ Kelsey, Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co,, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Clark Hurd, Hurd Bros., 
Buffalo, N. ¥.; A. J, Brady, Brady Bros., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. C. Fleming, Colvin Fleming Co. (Ine.), 
Rochester, N. oe Linehan, J. C. Linehan & Co, 
(Ine.), Pittsburgh, Pa, 


oS Florida, North and South Carolina, Virginia— 

A. B. Clark, chairman, J, S, Clark Lumber Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; H. C. Fowler, Case, Fowler Lumber Co., 
Macon, Ga.: B. HH. Ellington, Ellington & Guy (Inc.), 
Richmond, Va.; — White, Branning Manufacturin; 
Co., Edenton, N. C,; A. S. Grinalds, Roanoke Railroa 
& Lumber Co., Norfolk, ¥a.: i. Daugherty, Daugher- 
z McKey & Co., Valdosta, Ga.; J. W. Zuber, Atinata, 
ra. 

Illinois—George F. Kerns, chairman, Geo. F. Kerns 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Tl. D. Griffith, George 
D. Griffith & Co., Ch icago, Ill; B. H. Burgess, Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; George J. Pope, 
D. S. Pate Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana—W. W. Knight, chairman, Long Knight Lum- 
ber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; D, F. Wertz, Maley & W - 
Evansville, Ind.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; 

. Day, Wood, Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. X 
Kramer, C. & W. Kramer, Richmond, Ind. 

Ohio and + ted Virginia—J, C. West, chairman, J. C. 
West Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; A. ‘A. Wilson, W. A. 
Wilson & Sons,  Wheeli ng, W. Va.; . N. Comfort, 
George N. Comfort Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. 
Crawford, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. P Coal Grove, Ohio; 
Max Myers, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kentucky, Sanmecees, Mississippi and Arkansas—S. C. 
Major. chairman, S, C. Major & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. 
Graham Brown, p, * Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. F. Mingea, Tustin Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Joe Thompson, Thompson-Katz Lumber 
Co., Memphis, ‘Tenn. ; 7. a ashington, Hunt, Wash- 
ington & Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; G Evans, G. H. 
Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Harold J. Gates, 
Louisville Point Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Michigan and Wisconsin—E. M. Holland, n 
Cartier-Holland Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. I. 
Foss, Estate of E, B. Foss, Bay City, Mich.; John C. 
Lodge, Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich.; R. W. Owen, 
Rust-Owen Lumber Co., ‘Drummond, Wis.: Chas. 
Goodman, Sawyer Goodman Co. ., Marinette, Wis. 

Missouri and the West—L. E. Cornelius, a 
Cornelius Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; F. T. Becks, F. T. 
Becks Lumber Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Goepel, 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Louisiana, Alabama and Texas—L, L. Shertzer, chair- 
man, Chickasaw Lumber Co., Demopolis, Ala.; Ferd Bren- 
ner, Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; J. G. 
McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala.; W. 
Ss. Harlan, Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart . 

Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and De “aa are—G. 
Cc, Adams, chairman, Duquesne Lumber Co., Philadel: 
phia, Pa.; C, H. Hershey, Stone & Hershey (Ine.), New- 
ark, N. J.; J. M. Nelson, jr., Pottsville, Pa.; R. H. 
Catlin, Basic Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, Del.; Ww. 
H. Wyatt, Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. » Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacific Coast—E. H. Schafer, Chairman, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
A. L. Davenport, Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; E. A. Selfridge, Northwestern Redwood (0. 
Willitts, Calif.; J. R. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


chairman, 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE COMMITTEES 


NorFoLk, Va., June 8.—Standing committees 
for the coming year for the North Carolina Pine 
Association have been announced as follows: 


Costs and Values—W. B. Roper, chairman. Nor- 
folk, Va.; s. a, Norfolk, Va.; F: 
Prettyman, ere ke & C.; Claude Kiser, 
Greensboro, Ne GS Wn we Riddick, Suffolk, Va. 

ren ond ty oo Gibbs, chairman, Hollister, 

C.; Edward Rogers, Dendron, Va.; W. F. 
Aberly, New Bern, N. C.; Hughes Mayo, George 
town, 8. C.: 2A. _?. Gerrans, New gore, N. CG. 
George T. Leach, Washington, N. C.; G. Davies, 
Charleston, S. C.: J. L. a =~ ‘Frunkiin, Va.5 
Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive, N. 
Advertising—D. O. Anderson, chairman, Marion, 
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s. C.; John M. Loa Hollister, ¥. Ue “Ss 
Blades, wat City, N. C.; BW. & mbrose, Con- 
way, 8. C.; T. Gerrans, New Bern, N. C. 


coated A. Parsley, chairman, Wil- 
mington, a W.. F. rr Pg ng Md. ; 

N.. ¢ Burton, ‘Charleston, 5. :¢ Ross McNeal, 
Norfolk, Va.; J. Sam Wright, Sealine N.C 


Trade Relations—A. R. Turnbull, chairman, Nor- 
folk, Va.; George W. Jones, New York, N. Y.; 
Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive, N. Ci: F. Fetty, 
Savannah, Ga.; Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 


General Legislative—Capt. Nathan O’Berry, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; wri Franklin, Va.; H. J. 
McLaurin, jr., Sumter, S. ; Guy I. Buell, Spring 
Hope, N. C.; John M. Gibbs, * Hollister, N.C. 


Membershie—¢. J. Cherry, chairman, Charleston, 
s A. B. Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; G. Taylor, 
les Kent, Va.; M. es Blassingham, Norfolk, Va. ; 





Arthur ee Asheboro, N. C.; O. H. Folley, Sum- 
ter, S. C.; R. M. Barnes, Columbia, s. c. 

PNvdbs and Development—C. I. Millard, 
chairman, Norfolk, Va.; Wesley Foreman, Elizabeth 

Ne Ce. 3° W. Durant, ir. Charleston, | OAR 

B. R. Camp, Franklin, Va. ; P. E. Finkenstaedt, 
Bolton, N. C. 

Virginia jaghiatite—%, L. Camp, a. 
Frarklin, Va Edward Rogers, Dendro 
Ww. B. Roper, “Norfolk, Va.; C. I. Millard, Norfolis 
Va.; W. bP. Jackson, Salisbury, Md. 

North Carolina—Guy I. Buell, chairman, Spring 
aon. N. C.; A. T. Gerrans, New ern, N. C.; 

P. Baker, Edenton, N. C.; R. A. Parsley, Wil 
chan, N. C.; Claude Kiser, Greensboro, N. C. 

South Carolina —H. J. McLaurin, jr., chairman, 
Sumter, S. C.; 8. Schoolfield, ‘Mullins, 8. C.: 
G. J. Cherry, ‘charleston, 8. B. McNeal, 
Hardeeville, 8. C.; . Davies, ‘Charleston, S. c: 





TIMBERWORKERS’ STRIKE NEARS COLLAPSE 


OsHKOSH, WIS., June 9.—Continued im- 
provement in the situation created by the strike 
ealled May 3 by the International Union of 
Timberworkers is reported to O. T. Swan, sec- 
retary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. There are only 
two dark spots left, the Rhinelander and the 
Marinette and Menominee regions. The union 
officials apparently have become somewhat dubi- 
ous about the twin cities for they have been giv- 
ing them their special attention of late, altho 
still maintaining union headquarters at Rhine- 
lander. 

The mayors of the two lake port cities have 
tried to bring the employers and employees 
into a conference looking toward a settlement. 
They suggested that the millmen agree to the 
proposition that an 8-hour day should be 
granted as soon as possible, and that the men 
return to work now upon an 8-hour basis with 
time and a half for overtime. The employers 
made the following reply: 


Hon Michael J. Doyle, Mayor of Menominee, and 
Hon. Edward F. Murphy, Mayor of Marinette ° 
We, the undersigned individual manufacturers, 
feel that to maintain an attitude of silence as re- 
gards your communication would be according the 
offices of mayor scant courtesy. What we have 
now to say must be understood as final, both by 
yourselves and our employees. This may seem an 
arbitrary attitude to assume. It is not; neither is 
it so intended, as you will see. When two parties 
are not agreed, so long as both continue to talk 
or write, just so long will one or both continue to 
believe that a compromise will recnit Onur em- 
ployees went out on a strike for the 8-hour day. 
We have said that we are not in a position vo 
grant this. This is now the only question that con- 
fronts us. There is nothing to compromise. 

We might agree with some of the things you 
say; others we might combat. ‘To state that we 
agree or disagree as to eight hours a day, as an 
abstract principle, might be falsely construed. 

We trust you will take no exception to our say- 
ing these words to our men: “On May 38 last you 
went out on a strike, with the result that our mills 
closed down. This was your action. Since that 
time we have sought to induce you to come back 
to work, for the reason that we felt that nearly 
all of you wanted to do so. How long you were 
going to stay out on the order of a few men we 
were unable to say. That rested with you. We 
have never closed down. You stopped the mills by 
quitting work. We will give employment to any of 
our employees who wish to return to work.” 

You need have no fear that a temporarv arrange- 
ment will be forced by an exhibition of strength or 
weakness. Both sides are sufferers. 

The officials of the Timberworkers’ Union are not 
among those who are suffering. When our em- 
Ployees resume work we will seek to arrive at a 
clear understanding with them, and in such a 
happy manner to both employer and employee that 


Strikes will not occur in the future. Signed, 
Sawyer-Goodman Co. D. G. Bothwell Lumber 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co. & Cedar Co. 


Menominee Box & Lum- Crawford Manufactur- 
ber Co. ing Co 

Hiram F, Below. Republic Box Co. 

M. & M. Box Co. Republic Cedar Co. 

*Bom pson-Wells Lumber 


As a result of the strike the impression has 
gone abroad that the lumber production of Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan has been seriously 
curtailed. To offset that impression Secretary 
Swan has sent out a letter in which he points 
out that the strike has been practically a fail- 
ure, only a comparatively small number of 
points being affected. More than one hundred 


mills are now operating and each day brings 
re Hr ae of renewed operations, he said, with 

pments as nearly normal as the car shortage 
Will permit. A questionnaire sent out to forty- 
five firms brought thirty-seven responses which 
showed that of 1,700 cars ordered in the last 


ten days, only 488 were furnished. Orders on 
books for immediate delivery would require the 
use of 2,500 cars, it was reported. A number of 
cancelations have been received on account of 
that shortage. 

Because of the strike the Rubicon Lumber Co. 
at Baraga, Mich., has sold ten million feet of 
logs and will dismantle its large double band 
mill and retire from business. The John Schroe- 
der Lumber Co. at Ashland had almost deter- 
mined to accept an offer for its logs and go out 
of business but its men decided to return to 
work and the plant is now running again. Its 
payroll aggregates about forty thousand dollars 
a month. 

The Collins Land & Lumber Co., Rapid 
River, Mich., reports that it is running with a 
full erew and ‘‘everybody is happy.’’ The Me- 
nominee Bay Shore Co. at Soperton is operat- 
ing at half capacity. That is the second plant 
in that locality to resume, the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., of Wabeno, having started last week. 

The Jackson & Trindle Co., Munising, Mich., 
started Monday. The Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., is running one 
half of its double mill and expresses the opin- 
ion that it will be operating at normal capacity 
soon. Its flooring plant is operating at about 
thirty percent normal. The Kenfield-Lamoreaux 
Co. at Washburn has started up its box fac- 
tory. The Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., the last 
in the Wausau district, started up Monday. The 
Foster-Latimer Co. at Mellen, which started 
last week, reported 100 percent operations. 

Efforts are to be made to show to the strik- 
ers who are still holding out that they are be- 
ing hoodwinked into the belief that the strike 
is general and that those plants which are op- 
erating are only the smaller ones. That is the 
propaganda which is said to be fostered by the 
labor leaders, who are declared to be making 
the working men ‘‘hold the bag.’’ 





CANADA IMPOSES SALES TAX 


TorONTO, ONT., June 8.—The 1 percent sales 
tax, recently imposed by the Canadian finance 
minister, has created a great deal of uncertainty 
among manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
of lumber, who have been at a loss to know upon 
what transactions it should be imposed and how 
it is to be collected. 


The uncertainty is now beginning to clear 
away. Manufacturers are to collect the tax of 
1 percent when they sell to wholesalers. Whole- 
salers do the same when they sell to retailers. 
Material sold direct for export is not subject 
to the tax. 

Retailers at first had reason to think that they 
were not to impose any tax upon stock sold from 
their yards, as retail sales are especially ex- 
empted. The deputy minister of inland revenue 
has now made a ruling which apparently in- 
volves the placing of the tax by retail lumber 
dealers on practically everything they sell. The 
ruling is as follows: ‘‘A firm operating a plan- 
ing mill is classed as a manufacturer and all 
sales are subject to a tax of 1 percent. If a 
retailer sells material to a contractor, such sale 
is subject to the tax of 1. percent.’’ When a 
retailer purchases from a wholesaler or manu- 
facturer, the tax of 1 percent paid by him is 
to be figured on the price f. o. b. point of ship- 
ment. 





VENEERS 


AND 


PANELS 


Birch 
O14 


Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 





Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 















A Brand to 


Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealersin _ Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Tiesand HemlockTan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut ee Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. = & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: — Oshkosh, Wis. 
Band Mill: — Ironwood, Mich. 


Partial List of dry items on hand— 


100 M 3-4 No. 1 & No. 2 Birch 
200 M 4-4 No. 2 Birch. 
50 M 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 
40 M 4-4 No. 3 Maple. 
100 M 1x4 & 1x6 No.1 & No. 2 Spruce. 
100 M 1” No.3 & No. 4 Spruce. 
100 M 1” No. 2 Hemlock. 
200 M 2” No. 2 Hemlock. 
300 M 2” No. 3 Box & Crating Hemlock. 


We solicit your inquiries. 





powewewe 


| We want 
} to Move 





a4 


“www 
4 


1 Car 4-4" No, 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
1 Car 10-4" No. 1 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm. 
3 Cars 12-4"'No. 1 C. & B. Hard Maple. 


Prices on Request 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin P 
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*Favdwood Lumbec | 
Dali Maple Foo rin 
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3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN STREET TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 630 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


| SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 





CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 


L. TITCHPIELD. .....0ccee8 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
Geo: C. FAIRCHILD................. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 


PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 
Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














TENTS F OR LOGGERS 


is the present day solution of the high cost of build- 
ing logging camps. Let us tell you about the many 
advantages in using Tents instead of lumber. 


We make Tents of all kinds, Tarpaulins, Wagon 
Covers, Flys, Curtains, Feed and Coal Bags. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 


























“Caterpillar”? Tractor Proving Up 


About the first of February the Sherrill Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Merryville, La., put in opera- 
tion a 10-ton Holt “Caterpillar” tractor. H. V. 
Sherrill, secretary and manager of the company, 
states that to date the upkeep has been negligible. 
On this subject he also said, “Like all machinery, 
and especially gas machinery, after the first six 
months of wear, some of the parts have to be re- 
newed. I want you to understand that this is a 
prediction based upon practical experience with 
other gas machinery. In consequence we are not 
willing to make any statements as to what repairs 
will be. The tractor people tell us that there are 
no parts to break, but we know better than this, 
and from our practical experience, as there are go- 
ing to be breaks, and there could be some attach- 
ments to this machine, also parts already attached 
that could be reinforced so that it would make it 
a better machine. However, we believe the Holt 
is far ahead of anything now on the market for 
logging purposes. We have been operating our 
tractor under very adverse conditions, namely, 
in storm blown timber and also on overflowed 
lands.” 

The Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. has not 
available absolutely accurate cost figures, but Mr. 
Sherrill estimates that the cost of logging with 
this tractor is as follows: 


1.ox team to handle trailers. .....60620000% $15.00 
Lye, ee er er rer ee eae 10.00 
Sr ere ee ree 1.00 
rr ee ee re et Tere 5.00 
Parts (In reserve in case of breakdown).... 1.00 
Helper (Hook tongs, swamp, ete.)......... 4.00 

DED: 6.56 saawe cee sate sa eaew ene seo $36.00 


In reference to these figures he said, ‘With the 
above expense we estimate that we can log from 
the track on a mile haul eighty logs per day that 
will run from 350 to 500 feet per log to average 
about 400 feet; therefore, you can roughly estimate 
that this will cost us about $1.25 a thousand feet.” 

Continuing Mr. Sherrill said: ‘Finally I will 


ing shafts are designed to run at certain speeds 
below their critical or’ bending speeds. Whipping 
of drive shafts does not tend to increase gradually 
but is almost instantaneous in its action once the 
critical speed is reached. Much damage not only 
to itself but to surrounding parts may be the result 
of a shaft whipping out of its proper position. ‘he 
engine flywheel and clutch parts may also be ¢>m- 
aged beyond repair should they run at an excessive 
speed. 

Truck tires, particularly the usual solid type, 
are rapidly destroyed by abnormal speeds. It is 
here that the cost of overspeeding is most quickly 
felt by the truck owner. 

In fairness to yourself and to other users of the 
highways do not tamper with the governor on your 
truck and do not permit of driving beyond a ra- 
tional speed if your truck is not equipped for such 
speed. 





Duplex Satisfies in Winter 


East of Petoskey, Mich., Harry Taylor is operat- 
ing a logging camp. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows part of the season’s cut of logs and a 
Duplex truck which hauled them in to be decked. 
At first the Duplex 4-wheel drive truck hauled 
the logs on a Fruehauf semitrailer, but after the 
first snowfall a sled had to be used. The load of 
logs shown in the accompanying illustration scaled 
4,900 feet, but an average of 5,000 feet was hauled 
per trip. Since early last October up until the 
time this information was gathered the truck had 
lost less than a week’s time and this time was 
lost thru no fault of the truck. The truck equipped 
with dependable chains operated successfully over 
an ice road which had to be sprinkled to keep it in 
good condition. A Blaekmer rotary pump was in- 
stalled on the truck and at night, when the Duplex 
had finished its regular work of hauling logs, it 
was hitched to the sprinkler and sprinkled the road 
ready for the next day’s operations. 























THIS TRUCK OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY OVER ICE ROADS 








‘ N\¢ 
Retailers ‘=: 
Who Advertise /cennnore 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 





amnion 


iat 


No. 1 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 


ANTON ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 














HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
For sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to reac 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERIC AN 
LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


say that when we try out this Holt tractor from 
every viewpoint, and if we are as pleased as we 
are now, we expect to increase by buying another 
10-ton and then a 5-ton to load with. By this 
method we can keep the two 10-ton on the road and 
the one 5-ton to be used for loading the trailers. 
There is one thing I want to tell you right here and 
that is, the 8-wheel log wagons are not strong 
enough to be used as trailers as the 10-ton tractor is 
so powerful that it breaks them up; that is, unless 
you nurse them thru the woods. We understand 
there is a trailer on the market with caterpillar 
wheels, but this sells for something like $750. It 
strikes us the best thing to be used would be a 
steel trailer that should be made by the manufac- 
turer for something like $350. 


Do Not Overspeed 


Overspeeding is not only dangerous to others, 
but, like overloading, greatly lessens the normal 
life of your truck. Most trucks are equipped 
with governors to prevent excessive driving speeds. 
It is just as essential to keep down the speed in 
coasting. 

A heavy truck in motion represents a tremendous 
amount of energy whose destructiveness increases 
at a much greater ratio than the increase in 
speed. It therefore requires much more effort to 
control, and it can do untold damage should it get 
beyond the driver’s control. 

Excessive speed causes excessive wear. The driv- 





Lumbermen Lead Trailmobile Users 


The lumber business was the first to adopt Trail- 
mobile hauling on a large scale and it still con- 
tinues to be the largest purchaser of this uew 
and efficient type of hauling equipment, altho miny 
other lines are beginning to press it closely. 

The problem of idle standing time while the !)ad 
is put on is more acute in lumber hauling than in 
other business for the reason that lumber is }..n- 
dled one piece at a time and it takes longer to 
arrange the load. But the same problem is p'°s- 
ent in most other lines and the ability of a Truil- 
mobile to load in the absence of the truck «nd 
driver is the source of one of the great econor ies 
and is forcing the adoption of this type of hau’.og 
everywhere. 


Small Foreign Hardwood Deman« 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—‘‘Demand from ‘or- 
eign buyers is becoming constantly smaller «nd 
export business in hardwood lumber is very li: 
said one of the largest exporters in this cc: ter 
today. “Foreign interests are refusing to )ay 
present prices for lumber. They are using n° ive 
woods and are doing everything they can to get 
by, and they are succeeding handsomely, so fa" 4S 
we are able to judge. Certainly there is a st: idy 
decrease in the number of orders coming ‘1° 
overseas at this time. I have no hesitancy 12 
saying that the situation is ‘worsening.’ ” 
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ROMANCE 
The little hotel parlor looks rather dark and 


dim; 

The carpet’s frayed and dusty, the curtains 
ragged scrim; 

The tinny old piano is of an early time, 

The paper is a horror, the pictures are a crime, 

The windows need a washing, the corners need 
some air, 

The little hotel parlor is faded everywhere; 

But, to some quiet woman, it sings with cher- 
ubim— 

For, in this little parlor, she gave her hand 
to him. 

The little wooden depot is weather-beaten gray, 

And smoked by many engines that thundered on 
their way; 

The window-panes are broken, the nails are 
rusted red, 

The creaky little platform is dangerous to tread, 

The roof has long been leaky, the placards 
faded faint, 

And but a recollection the glory of its paint; 

But now some feeble father beholds it with a 
sigh— 

For here he said one morning, ‘‘Good luck, my 
boy, goodbye! ’” 

Downstreet there is a kitchen, a lean-to, nothing 
more, 

A sink within the corner, a towel upon the door, 

A woodbox old and splintered and scorched a 
bit by fire, 

A stove with legs decrepit, a stove-pipe looped 
with wire, 

Linoleum before it, but feet have worn it thin, 

And yonder by the window a dish-pan made of 
tin; 

And yet to someone somewhere that pan is 
something fair— 

For, when she’d done the dishes, his mother 
hung it there. 

And down around the corner there stands a 
little hall; 

The floor has grown uneven, the plaster on the 
wall 

Has cracked in zig-zag rivers, with tributary 
seams, 

The very lath revealing, the studding and the 
beams. 

It is the poorest ball-room in all the world 
tonight, 

No candelabra gleaming above to give it light; 

But it’s a shrine of glory to some poor wan- 
derer— 

For, in that little dance-hall, he first looked 
down at her. 

Remember, passing strangers, who walk our 
streets awhile 

And find so much for humor, se much to make 
you smile, 

Life is not wealth and glory, all pomp and 
circumstance, 

And oft the simplest objects are golden with 
romance, 

ee man’s affection to humble things may 
cling, 

A = may love a yokel as well as queen a 


g. 

The parlor poor and faded, the house of weath- 
ered pine, 

To — somewhere somehow is evermore & 
snrine, 





RANDOM 

There are two sides to every public question 
—the side the public sees, and the inside. 

There is one man, at least, whose life is a 
continual grind, and that is a saw-gummer. 

Taxation without representation may be 
tyranny, but taxation without the money in 
sight is darned foolishness. 

_. With the country folks all moving to the 
city, there soon won’t be any room for the city 
folks except in the country. 

This is a time for optimism, and one 
way to be an optimist might be to look at a 
hardwood board from the better side. 


Wonder what these people who are unloading 
their Liberty bonds would have thought they 
were worth if we had lost the war? 

There may be less singing at the Congress 
Hotel next week when the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association meets, but there will be 
more harmony. 

The city that brags about its increased popu- 
lation never stops to think that the increase in 
city population may have something to do with 
the increase in the price of potatoes. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

BatTTiLe CrEEK, Micu.—This is the town that 
made it possible for a man, with the aid of the 
milkman, to get his own breakfast. It made 
baled shavings and prepared sawdust articles 
of diet. We shall recall it for its hospitality 
and the fact that a taxi driver soaked us 35 
cents to haul us 2% blocks. 





You May 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The following excerpt ap- 
peared in the May 29 AmERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on your famous page: 

The Mineral Springs Hotel at Alton, Ill, is run 
by_a man named Ratz. 

In the words of the immortal prohibitionist, 
Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘may I not’’ suggest that 
you apprise Herman Katz, of Memphis, as well 
as Dr. Pusey, of Chicago, of this hostelry? 

Ba Sa Bi 





MEMORIALS 


(One of the most beautiful tributes to the fallen 
soldiers of the late war is that of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, which planted a grove of trees in one 
of the public parks—a tree for each member or 
son of a member who fell.) 

No marble cold immortalizes these, 

No granite shaft, nor graven monument: 
Their fame is written in eternal trees 

To mark the path of glory that they went. 


The proudest stone shall crumble into dust, 
The brightest letters dim in distant years, 

The tooth of time shall gnaw the statued bust— 
But trees, kept verdant by all Nature’s tears, 


Altho they fall, shall rise from their own seed 
To tell the tale of sacrifice again, 

The story that the passing strangers read 
Re-told to centuries of other men. 


This is the one most fit memorial— 
For neither man nor tree forever dies: 
Before the autumn storm the giants fall, 
But, in a fairer spring, again arise. 


The heroes fall before the storm of war, 

The lightning steel, the thunder of the guns— 
But all they did shall bloom forever more 

To shade humanity’s remotest sons. 


And so on shafts of green we write each name, 
The hero host becomes a host of trees— 

An endless monument to endless fame, 
Deep-rooted in immortal memories. 





If They Only Woodwork 


Another thing the matter with the country 
is that there are not enough woodworkers and 
too many won’tworkers. 





THE BEST CANDIDATE 


Now that it is all over, or nearly so, it ap- 
pears that Wood was the best financed, Lowden 
the best managed, Johnson the best advertised 
and Hoover the best liked. The best nominee 
would have been one with the magnetism of 
Johnson, the common sense of Wood, the ability 
of Lowden and the record of Hoover. All of 
the candidates were helped by their enemies 
except Hoover, who unfortunately had none. 
And Hoover was the only candidate not hurt 
by his friends. 


MICHIGAN 
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You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 





We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





Q Manufacturers 


: 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 7 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
:; LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 
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The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


' 4/4 BIRCH 


Fine stock — All grades 


Prompt Shipments—Let us quote you. 


The Coulter Lumber Company 


Grand Rapids, Michi 
Li api ichigan al 

















We Want Orders for 
75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2C. & B. 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 8x6 No. 3 Com. a e 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


Mills at 
Von Platen Lumber Company, too mounts, mick. 
THE WOODS wr poet.” inciadine “TODAY,” Sux 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Wisconsin Birch’ 


We have just completed sawing 
’ 
our season’s cut of Hardwood, and 
have the finest stock of Wisconsin 
Hardwood we have ever had. 


Send us your inquiries. 


V ET —_ 
birc 


Rib Lake Lumber Company 


Rib Lake, Wisconsin 











Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Redwood 
Western Pine 


W:-IMSKEE LUMBER GO. 
ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 
Idaho White Pine 
California “'st:..°° Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs 
General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. 





ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 











We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co, / Sawmill 


Plant at at 
Verdi, General Office: Loyalton, 
Nevada RENO, NEV. California 








LONG FIR JOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


rw nee FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
YARDS: 





H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minnesota 
Transfer 





in 1x6”, 8”, 10” & 12” No. 2, 


No. 4 Common for Immediate Shipment 


IDAHO dag? on. NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
AY—WHire PINE, ye 


| The John C. King Lumber Co. 7%3,,Marion Bits.. 


piace SOFT PIN 


J 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WAS 


Fir and Slsasloak Lumber 


Servite Is Our Specialty 





























The Italian Lumber Market 


Commercial Attache Alfred P. Dennis, at Rome, 
Italy, reports to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, D. C., under date of 
April 1 as follows: 

The combination of increased initial costs, high 

ocean freights, and adverse exchange has greatly 
interfered with the former profitable lumber trade 
between the United States and Italy. Georgia 
ine, known to the Italian trade as “pitch pine, - is 
ighly regarded thruout Italy and would have a 
tremendous sale if the cost had not advanced to a 
prohibitive figure. I am informed by a respon- 
sible local dealer that native Italian walnut can 
now be had at a lower price than imported pitch 
pine. A _ building contractor tells me that in 
figuring upon step material for a stairway a sav- 
ing can be effected by substituting native white 
marble for imported yellow pine. 

The lumber that is now being purchased for 
Italian account is coming from Austria and Jugo- 
slavia. An Italian lumber buyer who has just 
returned from Vienna reports that he was able to 
purchase a fair grade of fir and Austrian pine at 
270 lire per cubic meter delivered at the Italian 
frontier, and that a contract was closed with the 
Austrian Government which assures the delivery 
of this material for the Italian market. The price 
cited represents about one-fourth the cost of 
Georgia pine and one-fifth the cost of American 
No. 2 red gum. 

It is known that considerable stocks of Austrian 
lumber are now available for export. Transporta- 
tion has been the chief difficulty in developing a 
post-bellum trade with Italy. The disposition of 
the Austrian Government to facilitate the trans- 
portation of lumber to Italy should go far toward 
resolving the pressing needs of the latter country 
for building material. According to figures fur- 
nished by the Italian undersecretary of commerce 
(Sig. La Pegna) the Government is committed to 
construction projects to the amount of 1,000,000,- 
000 lire. Aside from the great reconstruction work 
in the devastated regions, the housing problem in 
the great cities of Italy, notably Milan, Genoa 
and Rome, is a most serious one. Italy needs our 
high grade lumber, but no longer has the means to 
purchase it unless liberal long-term credits can 
be arranged. 


Forestry Affairs in Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, April 30.—Forestry 
affairs are fast becoming subjects for deep in- 
vestigation here, and most of Australia’s experts 
are now assembled in Hobart, Tasmania, in a gen- 
eral conference under the title of Interstate For- 
estry Conference. The proceedings were opened in 
somewhat elaborate style by the State Governor, 
who in the course of an address to the delegates 
said that forestry science was important not only 
to the Commonwealth of Australia but to the 
whole British Empire, as owing to waste, war and 
other causes, the timber of the world had suffered 
great depletion. He declared that Tasmania pos- 
sesses the finest specimens of timber, but much of 
its resources is in inaccessible places. The most 
important question before the conference was the 
scientific administration of the forests generally. 
As usual at such conferences papers will be read 
on forestry subjects, and Mr. Irby, the Tasmanian 
conservator, opened the syllabus with one on a 
forest policy for Tasmania, which he claimed was 
on the verge of big things in forestry. J. Coyne, 
the minister for lands in the Queensland State 
Government, followed with a paper on forestry 
in Queensland, and the timber famine which exists 
there, causing immense prices to be demanded for 
what timber is available. Another paper by a 
Queensland authority, Mr. Swain, told that Aus- 
tralia uses annually the product of 1,800,000,000 
super feet of logs, and that in sixty years’ time a 
population of twenty-five millions would require 
the yield of ten million acres. 

An Imperial forestry conference has been fixed 
for London, some time in July, and the conference 
at Hobart appointed Messrs. Lane Poole, of West- 
ern Australia, and Mackay, of Victoria, to be the 
Australian delegates at the Imperial conference. 
This London conference is expected to have far- 
reaching effects, as it is designed to go very thoroly 
into the question of the conservation of the tim- 
ber resources within the British Empire. If all 
the delegates are of the same mind as Mr. Lane- 
Toole there will be “something doing” in the near 
future that exploiters of forests within the British 
Empire will hardly relish, as his policy in his own 
State is decidedly to limit their operations and 
gain control, with ever stronger effect, of the 
forest resources in the interest of the State. 

The very high cost of lumber in Australia has 
driven the soldiers’ homes departments to venture 
into the field of producers in order to check what 
some of them are pleased to call the profiteering 
proclivities of the sawmillers, and in New South 
Wales one such department has recently completed 
a big deal for a mill and its output, while in 


Queensland the labor government ‘is embark- 
ing upon sawmilling operations either directly 
as producers or purchasing the whole out- 
put of other producers. Sawmills, like houses, 
have everywhere acquired new and in some cases 
dazzling values, and they are now much sought 
after. Many a poor old thing that barely paid its 
caretaker’s wages has a profit-earning value to- 
day, and as long as the Pacific and Columbian soft- 
woods are diverted into their home depots or the 
more pressing needs of Europe these sawmills of 
Australia are likely to have some prosperous times, 

Upon the commercial community there will soon 
descend the first monies of the war gratuity which 
the Commonwealth Government has now author- 
ised for the returned soldiers, sailors, and nurses, 
amounting in all to $110,000,000, and as some of 
the recipients will get up to $1,500 it is expected 
that considerable quantities will go into house buy- 
ing or building, with another substantial increase 
in the demand for lumber. The demand is even 
now beyond the power of the sawmillers to cope 
with, and hurried extensions of plant are being 
made. How the continued absence of overseas 
softwoods disturbs the regular flow of supplies may 
be appreciated in the case of lath. Australia has 
always hitherto used those of rough Oregon pine, 
put up in bundles of fifty, about 4 feet 6 inches 
long. None have been available for years and local 
woods have had to be utilized, but the plants here 
were not adapted for their production except on 
a very limited scale. So something has had to be 
done, and is being done to get a huge output. One 
big firm here put up a bit of a record for its little 
lath plant yesterday—a circular gang saw arrange- 
ment doing six cuts at a time—by producing 18,- 
300 lath, 114 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 5.—Export prices 
are being pretty well maintained. There is quite 
an active inquiry from the east coast of South 
America and several cargoes have been booked. 
New Zealand is inquiring for lumber and South 
Africa has opened up again. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., is striving to main- 
tain the company’s prices despite the slump in 
the domestic market. ‘Now is the time for this 
concern to demonstrate its value to its stock- 
holders. The object of such an organization is 
to establish and maintain a steady, reasonable 
price and not fluctuate with every little change in 
the domestic market. Our aim is to keep our 
prices a little higher than domestic prices, but 
to pay no attention to spasmodic fluctuations 
whether upward or downward.” 

There is a shortage of sailing vessels, on the 
Pacific, such as are employed in the Australian 
trade, but Shipping Board steamers are being 
obtained for the Orient. 

There are good inquiries for redwood and pros- 
pects are that there will be a little more material 
available for export later in the year than was 
formerly expected. There is a shortage of dry 
clear at present. Redwood tie business is now 
at a standstill, but there are prospects of a de 
mand from the west coast of South America. 

The offshore freight market is easy, with rates 
unchanged. The supply of tonnage is increasing 
with a moderate demand. Offshore freight rates 
from Pacific coast ports are about as follows: To 
Sydney, $35; to Melbourne, $40; to direct port in 
Chile, $35 to $37.50; to China and Japan, $35 to 
$37.50; to South Africa, $57.50; to United King- 
dom, $60. 

Coasting lumber freights are steady. There are 
about enough steam schooners available to handle 
the shipments from the northern mills to California 
ports. Coastwise freight quotations are $9 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco 
and $10.50 to southern California ports. 


April Exports Thru Baltimore 

BALTIMORE, Mp., June 7.—The statement of 
exports of lumber and logs thru this port for April 
shows that the movement keeps up fairly weil as 
far as value is concerned, tho a decided shifting 
in the character of the business is disclosed. ‘The 
lead on the list, for instance, is taken by “other 
manufactures of wood,” with a declared value of 
not less than $167,400, or almost half of the 
total value of the exports for the month. Oak 
boards come second with 798,000 feet, valued at 
$80,228, while “hardwood boards” are third with 
444,000 feet, of a declared value of $55,996. Pop- 
lar still holds a fairly prominent position, the sbip- 
ments amounting to 257,000 feet, valued at $32, 
614. The April total is one of the largest for 
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any month this year because of the heavy move- 
ment of “other manufactures,” the figures for the 
other months being $224,109 for March, $404,049 
for February and $439,615 for January. They 
exceed the corresponding months of 1919 by a 
good deal. i 

The statement for April, as compared with the 
game month last year, is as follows: 


1920 1919 
Quantity Quantity 
Feet Value Feet Value 

Logs, hardwood 31,000 $ 1,807 26,000 $ 1,112 
Sawn timbers, 

softwood ..... 15,000 800 Perse Freee 
Boards, fir ...ce cecoee  cecces 110,000 10,173 
Boards, gum ... 65,000 5,816 184,000 4 
Boards, oak ....798,000 80,228 1,056,000 73,794 
Boards, white 

DINE ccccccecce 25,000 ere eeccce 
Boards, poplar..257,000 32,614 531,000 41,057 
Boards, spruce.. ...... etanue 52,000 2,741 
Boards, hard- 

WO0G. o008ss08:0 444,000 55,996 1,036,000 82,317 
Other lumber .. ...... 15,286 panne 95,035 
Sash, door and 





PRIDE. sckwades Shewce me “tenden  -atelece 
Furniture .. entnce’s 2,123 Skee os ° ‘ 
Tool handles 23,230 
Box shooks 





8 
Staves (pieces). 24,746 ,200 
FORGIDER winccs ccsces eorcies 
Other manufac- 
tures of wood. . 167,400 ewecee _seeeee 


$408,346 $337,318 





Urged as Shipping Board Appointee 


New ORLEANS, La., June 5.—Directors of the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, at a meet- 
ing here last Thursday, initiated a movement 
which it is hoped will result in the appointment of 
the association’s secretary, C. E. Dobson, as a mem- 
ber of the United States Shipping Board. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted and 
has already been endorsed and seconded by several 
business and trade organizations in other Gulf 
ports: 

WHEREAS, C. E. Dobson, the managing secretary 
of this association, has been for rar A years a stu- 
dent of shipping and terminal problems and has 
had specific occasion to come in contact with these 
various problems in business and as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pensacola, Fla., for 
four years, as secretary of the port facilities com- 
mission of the United States Shipping Board at 
Washington, and as managing secretary of the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, and is 
therefore well informed in regard to conditions sur- 
rounding —. and foreign commerce gmeealls 
and specifically as related to the Gulf; now be t 

Resolved, By the directors of the Southern Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, that the said C. BE. 
Dobson is peculiarly well fitted to perform the 
duties that devolve upon a member of the United 
States Shipping Board, and the President of the 
United States is hereby respectfully requested to 
appoint him a member of said board at the earliest 
opportunity ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the senators and representatives 


from the States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, which is the territory covered 
by the membership of the association, are earnestly 
requested to present his name to the President and 
urge his appointment in every legitimate manner. 
The directors also fixed July 12 as the date 
for the association’s first semiannual meeting, 
named 11 o’clock as the meeting hour and the big 
private dining room at-Galatoire’s as the meeting 
place, so that luncheon will be served without in- 
terrupting the meeting. One of the special features 
of the session, if the tentative plans carry, will be 
an address by Judge W. S. Bennett, of Chicago, 
general counsel for the Edward Hines interests. 


Pine Exhibit in Argentina 

NEw ORLEANS, La., June 8.—An attractive per- 
manent exhibit of various kinds and grades of 
southern pine lumber will soon be placed on view 
in the offices of Portalis & Co. (Ltd.), in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Portalis & Co. is one of the 
largest importing firms in South America and has 
an important department devoted to the handling 
of lumber. 

Upon request of Stephen S. Burnett, American 
manager of the firm’s lumber department, the 
Southern Pine Association has arranged to send 
an attractive exhibit of representative grades of 
southern pine to Buenos Aires, where it will be 
prominently displayed in the company’s fine new 
building. In addition to the lumber itself, the dis- 
play will include various booklets, photographs 
and other literature issued by the Southern Pine 
Association, relative to the lumber industry of the 
South. 

In his request for the exhibit Mr. Burnett wrote: 
“I am of the opinion that something tangible for 
the demonstration of the grading of southern pine 
would have the effect of introducing some of the 
better grades into this market.” 








Shipments from Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FtA., June 7.—The following vessels 
are now loading at Pensacola: British steamship 
Rooke, with cross ties; British schooner Maid cf 
France, with lumber; American schooner Azua, 
with lumber; Spanish schooner Melagrasa, with 
timber and lumber. 

The American steamship Clenshiel has cleared for 
Buenos Aires with 1,309,563 superficial feet of 
lumber loaded at this port. It had already loaded 
1,656,659 feet of lumber at Orange, Tex. The 
Spanish schooner J. ¢ CO. Luisa has cleared for 
Barcelona with 254,523 feet pitch pine lumber and 
28,236 feet red gum, and for Palma with 23,357 
feet white oak and 232,113 feet pitch pine lumber. 

The American steamship Northwestern Bridge 
has cleared from St. Andrews for Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, via New Orleans, with 606,060 feet of pitch 
pine lumber. The American steamship Decatur 
Bridge cleared from Port Andrews last Wednesday 
for Buenos Ayres with a cargo of 6.010 barrels of 
rosin. The steamer proceeds via Gulfport, where 
a cargo of lumber will be loaded. 














The majority of the sash, door and millwork 
Plants over the country are quite busy, having 
still quite an accumulation of orders, tho the 
volume of current business seems to have fallen 
off very noticeably during the last two or three 
weeks, no doubt due to the slowing down in build- 
ing operations. 

Factories in the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minn.) territory have orders enough on their 
books to keep them busy for 60 to 90 days. Shorter 
hours and fewer cabinet workers make it difficult 
to turn out any large amount of special work, but 
most of the special orders are out of the way and 
business is now largely confined to stock sizes. 
Prices are holding firm. 

Sash and door factories and intcrior finish mills 
of Duluth, Minn., now have a strike of bench men 
on their hands. The men demanded an increase 


of 30 percent and an 8-hour day, which the 
Operntors refused. Only 100 men of the 350 be- 
lone.ng to the union went out, and it is believed 


that the trouble will be over within a short time 
4s the plants have demonstrated their ability to 
continue running. 

The Buffalo (N. ¥.) door factories and planing 






mills are not quite as busy, in some cases at least, 
po ® month ago. Building is not as active as at that 
qi and some hesitation is displayed about 


& ahead with projects because of a feeling 
lumber prices may decline further within a 
short time, 
Demand in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in fact thru- 
bs the Ohio Valley, is very light. Building opera- 
ane have been further curtailed, and there is no 
Te ctasement in the outlook for the near future. 
here is virtually nothing doing in house con- 











struction, and even plans for industrial construc- 
tion have been held up on account of credit condi- 
tions and increased costs of labor in the building 
trades. Operations at a few factories in this sec- 
tion have been reduced, lack of demand and 
scarcity of lumber being about equally the cause. 
Prices are firm, because there is no inducement to 
make concessions. 

Those sash and door men in Baltimore, Md., 
who made revisions in their price lists some weeks, 
or even months, ago are now disposed to pose as 
prophets, for the expediency of offering conces- 
sions has become generally recognized of late, and 
there is a disposition on the part of the trade to 
modify quotations despite the fact that the mills 
are still stocked up with orders and that some 
time must elapse before these orders are filled. 
Shipments are held up on railroads for weeks and 
longer, and it is not appreciably less difficult to 
obtain delivery, ‘but something has hit the trade 
nevertheless, and the range of prices is lower, 
which of course impels intending buyers to wait 
as long as they can in the belief that they may 
benefit by further recessions. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants have all the business they can take care 
of and the building situation continues to be ac- 
tive. Door factories in the Bay counties region 
are quite busy. Finished door plants connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are running 
full and shipping steadily to the eastern market. 
Pine box shook is in heavy demand and the Cali- 
fornia mills and box factories will have all they 
can do to take care cf the large crops that are 
expected. The car situation has improved and 
better shipments are being made. 


Ma Cell alomeley tb: 














Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





fh i en price of merchandise 
must be considered in rela- 
tion to quality. This applies to 
lumber purchases and you will 
find when considering quality 
and price as one question in 
buying your next order you 
will see the economy of buying 
direct from the manufacturer. 
We are soliciting orders for 
Old Growth Yellow Douglas 
Fir from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Capacity 250,000 feet daily. 


Tell us your needs. 








REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 
SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILOSTOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 


PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 
and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 
Chicago Representatives: 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
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Lumber Dealers 


_,» Make Money, 


acting as our agents. 






There are a lot of farmers 
in your community who 
are anticipating the pur- 
chase of a feed mill. You 
can land their orders for a 


Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mill 


by installing one in your yard and offering to grind their 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., on shares, just to show 
them the superiority of the Monarch over other mills. 
Make a profit on the grinding and occasionally sell a 
mill outright at another profit. 


Write today for full particulars 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., money: Pa. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 























(. Specialized Fir 


: Spruce 
service Noble Fir 
pe rt buyers. West Coast 


We are wholesalers 
and directly repre- 
sent mills having a 
combined capacity of 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
—— Portland, Ore. 


Building, 
\ Louis Gerlinger, Jr. Geo. T. Gerlinger 


Products 








H. J. Anderson / 


———SS 





——— — —— 





Remember! “Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Flooring 

Finish 

Drop Siding 
Timbers 

Dimension . 
Boards and Shiplap 


FIR AND SPRUCE 


Also MIXED CARS of above 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 























Cedar © LLING 


Cedar 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton &Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Contains the best work of “*The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


CALIFORNIA FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 5.—The Cali- 
fornia forestry committee is doing important 
work on the lines of investigations and discus- 
sions regarding methods to preserve and propa- 
gate forests. It is a voluntary organization 
without official standing, but has the approval 
and backing of the principal interests in this 
state. 

The members of the committee are: Chair- 
man Donald Bruce, professor of forestry in the 
forestry division of the University of Cali- 
fornia; R. E. Danaher, representing the Cali- 
fornia pine industry; District Forester Paul G. 
Redington, representing the United States Forest 
Service; B. A. MecAllaster, representing the 
Southern Pacific Co., owner of large tracts of 
timber; and G. M. Homans, the State forester. 
It is expected that they will secure data from 
which may be formulated a forest policy for 
the State. 

A meeting was held in the Call Building, this 
city, on May 25, when Dr. Meinecke, of the 
Forest Service, delivered an address on ‘‘ Forest 
Fungi and Their Depredations on Trees.’’ A 
general discussion followed. On June 1 another 
meeting was held, when the subject of ‘‘ Forest 
Insects’’ was discussed. John M. Miller led the 
discussion and furnished valuable data. He is 
an entomologist in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and is now working with the United States 
Forest Service on insect control. Dr. Edwin C. 
Van Dyke, a professor of entomology connected 
with the University of California, and some of 
the Forest Service officials were also present 
with the members of the committee. They dis- 
cussed one detail of the general problem which 
the committee has been trying to study—the 
damage to forests by fire. Mr. Miller’s field 
work, pertaining to the interrelations of insects 
and fires, is of great value in this connection. 
W. C. Hodge has been engaged as a forester by 
the committee to do field work and make in- 
vestigations. 


MAY CURTAIL COAST OUTPUT 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 5.—With southern 
pine continuing to react, the prospect for an im- 
mediate stabilization of fir is not encouraging. 
The market continues to slip perceptibly; but 
in trade circles everywhere it is conceded that 
if business begins to come in any quantity fir 
prices will check up instantly. There is some 
business. Slash grain flooring during the week 
has sold to the trade at $25 to $30 over Rail 
B; and a little dimension has gone out, with 
transits $4 to $7 over and mill shipments $8 to 
$10 over. There is an extreme car shortage on 
the Great Northern; the Northern Pacific is 
tight, but not quite so bad; while the situation 
on the Milwaukee is fairly good. With southern 
pine as the pulse, there is a well founded belief 
that dimension may go a little lower. Any 
buyer is eager for quick shipment, in view of 
the fact that he has waited until he is com- 
pelled to buy. As a wholesaler states the case, 
*‘Our hand is foreed—and so is his.’? Any 
attempt at analysis leads to the conclusion that 
the era of wild buying and of runaway prices 
is gone; and that when the market at last finds 
a base on which to rest it is likely to remain 
stable for a time. 

The lath situation has settled from its spec- 
tacular prices early in the year to a level of 
about $6 for the dry product—a price which 
means about $4.50 for the green output. This 
figure is close to cost of production, so that 
lath can not be expected to go much lower. 

All in all the fir mills are blocked up pretty 
well, and the prospect is that when they close 
for the July shutdown they may stay down in- 
definitely. Touching this phase, Robert B. Al- 
len, secretary-manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, says: 

Unshipped lumber accu 
Washington mills is ae seen ay eae ene 





on. 

Shortage of cars and ships has again d 
a physical congestion which is soteaniasie tee 
o—_ output. Space for added stocks is becoming 


From all producing regions there 
the discontinuance of ni; ee ty) cations. eeceunedaan 
During the last month mills of the West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association produced more lumber 
and shipped relatively less than any other pro- 
ducing region in the United States or Canada 

Shipping conditions are apparently going from 
bad to worse. 

Last week 119 association mills produced 83,612.- 
202 feet of lumber and shipped only 46,860,000 
feet by rail. However, the same mills reported 
water shipments amounting to 22,032,512 feet. 

The unshipped balance in rail orders is 229,140.-. 
000 feet; domestic cargoes, 61,034,866 feet; and 
export, 66,733,689 feet. ‘Total unshipped at 119 
mills, 356,908,556 feet. 

Buying, always ligat on a falling market, is 
showing signs of life—probably due to the cer- 
tainty of an early and heavy advance in freight 
rates. Practically all large buyers are said to be 
planning to get under cover ahead of this in- 
creased transportation charge. 

As to the outlook for export to the Orient, 
the situation has made a shift until now little 
freight is offering and vessels are plentiful, and 
the prediction is made that rates will go much 
lower. 


BANK PORTRAYS STATE’S RESOURCES 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 5.—No single institu- 
tion has been more closely identified with the 
development of Portland and Oregon than has 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank, of Portland. That 
bank, ‘‘the oldest in the Northwest,’’ always 
has been in the forefront in efforts to develop 
and make known the resources and facilities of 
this section, and recently it has taken another 
unique step in publicity to the same end. The 
bank has issued in the form of a booklet 
twenty-four articles treating of Portland as a 
center of commerce and industry in a rapidly 
developing section. 

In their order in the booklet the subjects dealt 
with are: Transportation, both water and rail- 
road; Portland as the world’s largest lumber 
producing center; as a community of substantial 
citizens and good homes; as endowed with un- 
usual educational opportunities; Portland’s 
parks and playgrounds; marked suburban de- 
velopment tributary to Portland; Portland as 
a furniture manufa¢turing center; the city’s 
progress in machinery manufacture; as the point 
toward which the world’s sea lanes lead; as a 
center of the livestock industry of the North- 
west; as the largest grain shipping port on the 
Pacific Coast; water power resources as a State 
asset; Portland’s industrial future; highways 
developing Oregon’s resources; irrigation; 
salmon fisheries and canning; paper manufac- 
turing; fruit growing; wool growing and woolen 
mills; fruit juices and fruit products; mining; 
dairying; the poultry business, and Oregon’s 
scenic beauties. 

The booklet sets out in most attractive form 
Portland and Oregon’s multitude of attractions, 
and the Ladd & Tilton Bank offers to give more 
detailed information regarding the subjects 
treated or any other information desired by in- 
vestors, manufacturers and others. Much of the 
attractiveness of the booklet is owing to the 
fact that the reading matter of each article is 
given an appropriate setting that actually por- 
trays and illustrates the descriptive matter. 
Rarely has this method been carried out so con- 
sistently thru twenty-four articles. Copies of 
the booklet will be sent on request to interested 
persons. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON SHINGLE CUT 


PorTLAND, Orz., June 5.—There has just been 
prepared by C. W. Gould, of the office of prod- 
ucts of the United States Forest Service, this 
city, a report showing the shingle cut for 1919 
in Oregon and Washington. It is as follows: 

The shingle cut of Oregon and Washington 
amounted to 6,500,000,000 shingles in 1919, ex- 
ceeding that of the previous year by nearly 2.000, 
000,000 shingles. Notwithstanding this large in- 
crease, the cut of 1919 was less than that of 1916 
and 1917, being far below that of 1909. 

Reported production by States and years (thou- 
sand shingles) : 








Year Washington Oregon Total 

TORO wo cccccve 6,133,004 381,945 6,51 4,949 
pe 4,202,840 272,651 4,475,491 
BOLE wcvienawne 6,679,987 517,652 7,197,639 
i) errr 6,739,388 471,762 7,211 150 
BOOS . wicsssicecs :879,00 294,000 9,173,000 


The relatively small cut of 1918 resulted from 
the war, with its regulations enacted as war 
measures, Page J shipments, restricted building 
etc. The first quarter of 1919, following closel¥ 
after the signing of the armistice, was quiet. To 
ward the close of the second quarter the demand for 
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lumber and shingles became strong. This was 
followed closely by a car shortage that was felt 
more or less during the remainder of the year. 
Meantime, the prices of shingles advanced, more 
than doubling by the end of the year. However, 
the price of shingle logs, labor and supplies ad- 
vanced along with the price of shingles, which, 
taken in connection with the other adverse condi- 
tions enumerated above, was not favorable for the 
peeaue of what might be considered a normal 
year’s cut. 

“ It is instructive to recall that the shingle cut of 
Washington has been decreasing slowly for the last 
ten years; that that of Oregon has not changed 


materially for several years; that the shingle cut 
of British Columbia has increased from 750,000,000 
in 1908 to 2,500,000,000 in 1918; that the cut of 
the United States and British Columbia, repre- 


senting about 85 percent of the total, has fallen 
from 15,000,000,000 in 1908 to 8,000,000,000 in 
1918. 

Western red cedar shingles were shipped in 1919 


to every State in the Union. Minnesota is the 
largest purchaser of Washington shingles; Cali- 
fornia of Oregon shingles. The middle States,— 





Illinois, Indiana, Iowa _ and Nebraska—represent a 
large market. About 8 percent of the total sales 


were made to the southern states—Texas being 
the largest purchaser of this group, Georgia second 
and North Carolina third. 

Half of the sales were made thru _ transfer 


points, with half of the transfer point sales be- 
ing made thru wholesalers. Toward the close of 
1919 the supply of available bottoms increased, 
resulting in an increase of cargo shipments over 
the previous year. 

Production of 5/2 shingles and special sizes in- 
creased slightly, the latter being especially marked 
in connection with the New England market. 
Some Douglas fir shingles were manufactured dur- 
ing 1919, resulting from the scarcity and high 
price of shingle logs. 


Tables and maps accompanying Mr. Gould’s 
report show by producing regions the character 
of shingles made and the distribution by transfer 
points and States. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 5.—George H. Saar, as 


the representative of the estate of Lottie R. Saar, 
deceased, has sued the Cedar Lake Logging Co. for 
$99,000, alleged to be due for the unlawful cutting 


of timber on certain lands owned by the estate in 
King county. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 5.—A settlement out of 
court has been reached in the suits of J. R. Shaw 
against the Hammond Lumber Co. for $12,000 and 
the Hill & Cramer Lumber Co. against the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., for $65,000. 


MosILr, ALA., June 8.—V. E. McGowin, of the 
Climax Sawmill Co., of Choctaw County, filed a 
petition in bankruptcy in the United States Court 
a os — were given at $81,000 and assets 
at $58,000. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June_8.—Application for_a 
receivership for the Risley-Roudebush Lumber Co. 


has been made by John L. Roudebush, secretary 
and t reasurer of the company, which is capitalized 
at $20,000. He states that while the company is 


solvent, the officers wish an accounting because of 
lack of agreement as to the management of the 
business. The assets were given as $80,000, lia- 
bilities, $70,000. The insolvency court has ap- 





pointed Allen C. Roudebush receiver. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—In the suit of the 
M. I. Farrin Lumber Co. against the Henry 
Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Co., the 


Peoples Bank of Peach Orchard, Ark., and the 
Bank of Knobee, Ark., filed application in the 
United States district court for leave to inter- 
plead. They assert ownership in $6,003 and $4,- 
551, respectively, held by them and which are funds 
a by the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. The 
a claim they advanced the respective sums on 
ills of lading covering shipments of lumber to 
the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. by the Henry Quell- 
malz Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


CENTRALIA, WasH., June 5.—The County Com- 
sag seg of Clark County have refused the peti- 
bay for drainage of Vancouver Lakes on the ground 
= these bodies of water were needed more for 
commercial than agricultural purposes. The Clark 
— Timber Co. wanted the lakes for storage 
pep Ses and opposed the petition of the farmers. 
ante se of a sawmill with a capacity of a 
ition feet a day by the Harbor Lumber Co. de- 
pended upon the decision. 

s MONTES ANO, WASH., June 5.—The Airplane 
‘ & Lumber Co. has filed a petition for dis- 
The company was engaged in getting out 
le spruce for the Government. It had ten 
1S camps located in the Elk and Humptulips 
Sasins. Operation was suspended in April, 1919. 






oo OPERA, Kansas, June 8.—The State supreme 
bas modified the decision in the case of the Home 
havtae Co., of Washington, against the State 
2 er board and the blue sky board. This com- 
“i Eg organized under a trust agreement and 
refused to sell stock in Kansas. The charter board 
phd toon permit it to do business in Kansas be- 
for th uere was no provision in the Kansas laws 
ti Sera Tee azation of “common law corpora- 
the chart he supreme court originally held that 
“harter board was right, but the attorneys for 








the company asked for a rehearing on the ground 
that selling stock is different from transacting 
ordinary business. The court on the rehearing of 
the case ordered the charter board to grant the 
company another hearing and decide whether or 
not it should be allowed to sell stock. The new 
order of the court upholds the theory that there 
is a difference in selling stock and “doing business” 
in the State. 


CHEHALIS, WASH., June 5.—The Chehalis Boom 
Co. has sued Grays Harbor County for reduction 
of taxes on its tide flats near Cosmopolis. It 
claims that the assessed valuation for the years 
1917 and 1919 was much beyond the 50%. Judge 
Seeks of the Superior Court at Montesano ruled 
that the assessment was equitable and just. 
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A. W. STEWART, of Pollock, La., died at 
Mineral Wells, Texas, May 23. The body was 
taken home and the funeral took place Thurs- 
day afternoon at Pollock. Mr. Stewart had been 
identified with the lumber business for thirty 
years, and was one of the most successful log- 
gers in that section. He was also at one time 
a member of the legislature from his parish 
and mayor of his town. 





CHARLES A. EDDY, last of a family of 
brothers and cousins who went to the Saginaw 
valley in the early ’60s and became famous in 
the lumbering world of the next few decades, 
died recently after a prolonged illness. Mr. 
Eddy was also interested in lumber projects in 
Canada and the West and in lake shipping. A 
widow, two sons and two daughters survive. 


CHARLES L. WHITMARSH, a retired lum- 
berman, of Minden, La., was killed on June 4 
by falling from a third floor window at a sani- 
tarium in St. Louis. He had just undergone an 
operation, and it is supposed that he went to 
the window and fell thru while in a _ semi- 
delirious condition following his recovery from 
the anaesthetic. He was a brother of Thomas 
Cc. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, and A. H. 
Whitmarsh, general manager of the William 
Buchanan interests at Texarkana, Ark. Mr. 
Whitmarsh had been general manager of the 
Minden Lumber Co. at Minden, La., until the 
mill burned about four years ago, when he re- 
tired. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 





CAPT. B. M. FREES, whose death was noted 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, was one 
of the most notable figures in the western lum- 
ber retailing business for many years. He was 
born in Orono, Maine, in 1846, and went to Wis- 
consin in his youth. At the age of 18 he enlisted 
in Company H of the 28th Wisconsin volunteer in- 
fantry as first lieutenant, and was soon pro- 
moted to a captaincy, the youngest officer of 
the rank in the Union army, it is said. After 
the war he came to Chicago and soon after 
entered the employ of the Kirby Carpenter 
Lumber Co. with which he had charge of over 
five hundred men. He went into business for 
himself as a lumberman at Leon, Ia., but after- 
ward returned to Chicago, where he became in- 
terested in various concerns until he was identi- 
fied with more than seventy lumber yards. He 
recently disposed of all of his interests in the 
yards except the Palmer Lumber Co., of La 
Grande, Ore. He had lived in San Diego about 
eight years. A widow, Mrs. Ellie R. Frees, sur- 
vives him. 





SAMUEL ANGLIN, of Kingston, Ont., founder 
of the firm of S. Anglin & Co., retail lumber 
dealers of that place, died recently at his home 
there aged 78. Mr. Anglin went into the lumber 
business at an early age. He established a 
small sawmill which gradually grew into a busi- 
ness of considerable size. In the early ’60s he 
moved to Kingston and entered partnership in 
the rafting business with his brother, the late 
W. B. Anglin. Upon the death of the latter, 
Mr. Anglin absorbed his interests and took ‘his 
sons, F. R. and Charles Anglin, into the busi- 
ness with him. A widow, five daughters and 
the two sons survive. 


GEORGE W. WAMPLER, for ten or twelve 
years the leading lumberman of the Guests’ 
River section of Wise County, Virginia, died at 
his home near Lipps, Va., June 4, aged 55. He 
operated sawmills up to a few months ago, when 
he retired. He is survived by a widow and 
several sons. 








Export Business Is Slow 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., June 8.—The export market 
continues weak in spite of the decline in prices. 
Buyers on the other side are evidently not satisfied 
that the low level has been reached, neither are the 
exporters hurrying to fill their booms. The only 
sailing during the last week was the Continental 
Bridge for West Hartlepool, England, with a cargo 
of 1,931,000 feet of southern pine timber furnished 
by the Standard Export Lumber Co. The barque 
City of Galveston, 2,060 tons, and steamship Hutch- 
inson, 2,179 tons, are now in port taking on lumber 
from the Standard for Europe. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a 
combined capacity 


of 
Bout ittana, ore. 300,000 Ft. Daily 


Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 


Our new mill at 
Thornburg, on South- 
ern Pacific, is running 
full time. 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Portland, Ore. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
; J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 








Timbers 


STRUCTURAL AND BRIDGE 


Two Sawmills to fill your 
requirements 


“$ Service First’’ 


Write or wire for 
quotations. 


H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








eon Coast 
LUMBER i 
Sullivan Lumber Co. SS 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, - - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Ceonsienn Office, - - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited ’ 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 








| Lumbermen's Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 










R-COMPANY 


00 LELLL DEI, QE AP Rg 
PORTLAND, OREGON 






Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
—" 











FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
‘iN NRE ON [nce A tt 
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Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Established 
1905 


Winnipeg, 
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WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 








Special Attention: Cali fornia 
We havea White and Pi 
complete Sugar ine 
stock Factory Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No.1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 
gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.1” 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST FIR. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern f J. W. Faulkner, 837 State-Lk. Bldg., Chicago 
Sales M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bid., Detroit, —— 
Offices: | Wm. D. Mershon, 1 Madison ‘Av., New Y 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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Why go East Mechanically 
for a Burner Improved 
ae Se ae AIR-COOLED BURNER 


get a_ Better 
One for Less 


Money in _] 
Seattle 5 









ai Se ue enue of Se 7 
This Smokeless gone Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


maRieaxe BOILERS 
STATIONARY ILE 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 
Phone Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works eran Be Wash 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 C olumbia St.. New Westminster, B.C. 














HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
For Sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


saw. 

















SPOKANE, WASH., June 5.—Even before the 
harvest season is here to take freight cars away 
from the lumber industry, the situation seems to be 
growing worse instead of better and many Inland 
Empire lumbermen are fearful of what the situa- 
tion may be when congestion is increased by the 
shipments from the agricultural districts. While 
it is true that orders are not so plentiful as they 
were, the car shortage still cripples many con- 
cerns to a considerable extent. 

Lindsley Bros., of Spokane, dealers in cedar 
products, have an order for fifty carloads of wood 
blocks which are being manufactured and loaded 
in Spokane for Manila, making the largest ship- 
ment of this kind from the Inland Empire to the 
Orient. The blocks are being made at the plant 
of the Western Wood Preserving Co. here. E. A. 
Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros., announced today that 
his firm is also filling an order for a large con- 
signment of poles to be used by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment in constructing a telegraph line over the 
Andes. 

Spokane box manufacturers have been asked to 
submit bids for 350,000 candle boxes for a Shanghai 
(China) concern. The request for bids has been 
made by the McPherson, Fenstamaker, Whitehouse 
Co., Spokane exporter and importer, which esti- 
mates that the contract will run close to $150,000. 
The exporter is stipulating that the manufacture 
of the boxes be begun immediately for shipment 
to the Orient to one of the exporter’s accounts. 

“The reported cut of lumber prices in western 
Oregon this week is apparently a local retail cut 
to adjust to lowered wholesale prices which have 
been in effect for some time,’ said I. N. Tate, as- 
sistant general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 

o., in commenting upon the announcement made 
at Astoria the first of this week. “It is true that 
Coast fir market is off and that the demand for 
lumber, sympathetic with the cuts announced and 
the waiting attitude in various lines of mer- 
chandise, is light. I look for this to be a tem- 
porary condition, and buyers who refrain now from 
placing their orders are making a mistake, in my 
judgment. The car shortage is bad enough now, 
but with the demand later for cars to move the 
crops it will undoubtedly be accentuated and make 
lumber more difficult of delivery in the East.” 

In spite of the prediction by lumbermen that 
the car situation will be worse instead of better, 
J. H. O’Neill, superintendent of the western 
division of the Great Northern Railway, who was 
a Spokane visitor this week, declared that the 
freight car situation is clearing up in good shape 
and within a month Spokane and other Inland 
Empire points will have their full quota of cars 
to handle all traffic. 

The outlook for unusual activity in the lumber 
industry in the Clearwater country near Orofino, 
Idaho, is the most promising since the advent of 
the railroad up the Clearwater River from Lewis- 
ton twenty years ago. There are already more 
substantial concerns now engaged in logging and 
starting their mills for making record cuts than 
during any previous year, with the result that 
there are no idle men in that vicinity. The Weyer- 
haeuser interests, represented thru the Clearwater 
Timber Co., continue to maintain offices at Orofino 
and the resident engineer with a force of men is 
now in the white pine belt doing permanent work 
on the railroad survey thirty miles northeast of 
Orofino, which is occasion for the belief that con- 
struction work will be begun on the road branch- 
ing out from Orofino and tapping the virgin forests 
that have been owned for years by the Clearwater 
company. 

One of the newest companies to show evidence of 
developing into a big industry in the Orofino dis- 
trict is the A. M. Case Lumber Co., which has 
acquired quite a tract at Orofino and will install 
a sawmill and planer as soon as satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made with the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. for the necessary siding to 
handle the lumber company’s product. The A, M. 
Case company now controls three small mills and 
will handle the output of four others in the same 
district. The company now uses trucks to haul 
the lumber to the railroad at Orofino. The com- 
pany this year will ship 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
from Greer, where it already has a shipping yard, 
and will ship several thousand poles, posts and 
ties from Orofino and Ahsahka and in the mean- 
time will install a planing mill at Orofino with 
a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

The Huetter mill site, which adjoins the Atlas 
Tie mill property at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, has 
been sold by Charles Pelham to the Ohio Match 
Co., of Wadsworth, Ohio. Work will be begun 
within sixty days at the mill with a double band 
The site includes forty acres of ground with 


three-fourths of a mile of river frontage on the 
Spokane River. It is the plan of the company to 
manufacture 25,000,000 feet of white pine ap. 
nually. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, has broken ground for the construction of 
five modern houses to help supply homes for itg 
employees. At the annual meeting of the Pan. 
handle company last week the following were 
elected directors: Henry S. Mosser of Allentown, 
Pa.; John S. Hall, Williamsport, Pa.; E. M, 
Young, Allentown, Pa.; F. A. Blackwell, Coeur 
ad’ Alene, Idaho; John Dimeling, Spirit Lake. The 
last named succeeds G. F. Hagenbuch as a direc. 
tor. The directors elected the following execu- 
tive officers: Henry S. Mosser, president; Ef. M, 
Young and John Dimeling, vice presidents; and 
Frank E. Moran, secretary. The latter, who has 
been with the company for about eight years, 
succeeds H. L. Cleland, who has severed his 
connection with the company. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Employers’ 
Association of the Inland Empire, in refusing this 
week to debate the merits or demerits of the 
American plan with J. E. McCracken, president 
of the Spokane central labor council, announced; 
“The question of equality before the law has 
never been, is not now and never will be a debat- 
able topic. The God given right of every individual 
to work where, when and for whom he or she may 
desire is also a constitutional right and is guaran- 
teed by the American plan. If ever, from a purely 
educational point of view, a debate on the funda- 
mentals of our American institutions was neces- 
sary, the overwhelming acceptance of the Ameri- 
can plan in Spokane makes such a debate not only 
unnecessary now, but a foolish waste of time to 
attempt to explain to our citizens what they now 
so thoroly understand and have adopted.” 

According to Joe Adams, manager of the Spokane 
offices of the central employment bureau, con- 
ducted by the Timber Products Manufacturers, an 
army of boys is invading the woods of the Inland 
Empire seeking employment. Said Mr. Adams, 
“They all claim to know about the work until they 
are actually tried at it.” 

Capitalized at $300,000, the Liberty Valley Co., 
of Spokane, has been organized at Spokane for the 
purpose of developing acre and 2-acre tracts in 
the Spokane valley. ‘We expect to consolidate a 
number of Spokane valley properties, and build 
homes or make possible the building of homes on 
small tracts,’’ stated Arthur D. Jones, one of those 
interested. Others interested are: R. F. Blackwell, 
W. H. Cowles, Frank T. Post and W. E. Good- 
speed. 

The Forest Service this summer will construct 
twenty-five miles of highway on the Lolo Pass- 
Lochsa road, west of Lolo Hot Springs, accord- 
ing to the announcement of District Forester R. 
H. Rutledge, Missoula, Mont. The road will carry 
over the divide from the Montana side and connect 
with the road built from Kosskia in the Clear- 
water valley, to Lowell, Idaho. 





No Profiteering in Inland Empire Lumber 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 5.—‘“So much has been 
said and written with reference to excessive profits 
in merchandising that many persons are inciined 
to believe that any increase in the price is the 
result of profiteering,’ stated A. MacCuaig, mana- 
ger of the Exchange Lumber Co. “This idea ex- 
tends to nearly all lines of commodities—and the 
lumber manufacturer and merchant have not been 
an exception,” he added. 

“Lumber, it is true, is considerably higher today 
than ever before. But it must also be remem)ered 
that never before was the demand so great. The 
difficulties incident to production were never 80 
serious both as to decreased volume of output and 
the increased cost of making and handling. Be 
sides this, the lumber supply is a matter of dec- 
ades of growth. Even under normal conditions the 
replacement by nature has not been equal ‘or 4 
generation to the increased uses and deman's of 
man. 

“Whether, therefore, the war had occurre oF 
not, lumber is a commodity which would prolably 
have shown a steady, even if slight, increas: for 
years to come because of this phase of the «cra 
tion of the law of supply and demand. ‘The 
emergency demand—together with the hamper 
ing influences mentioned—has merely accel rated 
and accentuated this increase. When the increase 
will abate no one can say. 

“As to the Spokane dealers in lumber, over one 
million dollars have been lost by the investors if 
the lumber business in the city of Spokane during 
the last ten years—a period, moreover, whe the 
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business has shown signs of reviving. In that 
time twenty concerns have been forced to retire 
or have done so voluntarily for the reason that the 
business has not been sufficiently remunerative to 
be attractive to them. Statistics show that the 
prices obtaining, in the Northwest for products of 
the forest are lower than anywhere in the United 


States. It should be apparent, therefore, that there 
is no profiteering in the lumber business in the 
Inland Empire. 

“Because of the conditions mentioned as well as 
because of the relative unimportance of the dif- 
ference in the cost of lumber entering into a 


building of moderate proportions due to present 
high prices, it is in our opinion very unwise for 
anyone to await carrying out his building opera- 
tions until the ‘market breaks.’ ’”’ 


Match Company Buys Large Idaho Tract 
SANDPOINT, IpAHO, June 5.—The Diamond 


Match Co. this morning was the successful bidder 
for a large tract of Idaho State timber, paying 
$750,000. The bid was accompanied with a check 
for $150,000 and the remainder must be paid in 
ten payments, with 6 percent interest. Lindsley 
Bros., of Spokane, cedar products dealers, and the 
Winton Lumber Co. were the only other bidders. 
The appraised value of the timber was $490,809.50 
and the bidding started at that point. Lindsley 
Bros.’ highest bid was $740,000, the Winton com- 
pany representative dropping out of the auction 
before that figure was reached. 

The Diamond company has recently purchased 
considerable timber in the vicinity of Newport, 
Wash., and this last purchase makes it one of 
the largest holders of timber in the Inland Em- 
pire. 

After twenty years, the land and all the timber 
remaining on the land will revert to the State of 
Idaho. Under the terms of the auction all of the 
timber had to go to one purchaser. 








News of American Hardwood Industry 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 7.—O. G. Krider, formerly with the traffic 
department of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., has been added to the force of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, filling a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of A. A. Egle, who also 
resigned as secretary of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club when he went with the sales department of 
R. H. Humphrey & Co., hardwood producers of 
New Albany, Ind. 

J. S. Thompson, manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association’s office, has been elected 
secretary of the Louisville Hardwood Club. The 
latter organization held its first outing of the 
season at the Devils Kitchen on June 1, a good 
attendance being present. 

W. A. MacLean, president of the Wood-Mosaic 
Co., Louisville, is back from a month’s fishing in 
northern Ontario, having spent the entire month 
of May on the trip. W. H. Day, sales manager of 
the company, has gone east on business. 

A. A, Egle, of the sales department of R. H. 
Humphrey & Co., New Albany, Ind., is making his 
first trip into the East. Mr. Egle reported that the 
company had been oversupplied with logs and had 
been forced to hold up shipments for a time, but 
is running day and night now and able to take care 
of shipments. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 8.—The outstanding feature of the hard- 


wood situation last week was the inability of manu- 
facturers to move stocks. They have orders for 
more lumber than they have in stock but are not 
able to get enough cars to make deliveries and are 
having trouble with those they have been able to 
start beeause of railroad tieups. Bad weather last 
week restricted production almost everywhere, and 
no progress was made in building up stocks. These 
delays have been serious, as it takes three to four 
months to fit green hardwood stocks for the market, 
and the interruptions to cutting of timber and the 
scarcity of logs have resulted in the lowest stocks 
of green lumber ever known at the mills of both 
southern and eastern hardwood territory. 

It is reported by a number of manufacturers that 
buyers are growing more conservative in their 
operations. The disturbed economic conditions 


thruout the country, strikes in numerous industries, 
freight congestion and delayed delivery of goods 
shipped have resulted in overstocked warerooms 
of finished goods, tying up large amounts of capital, 
added to which is the curtailment of credits by the 
banks, with consequent reduction of ready funds for 
the building up of lumber supplies for future manu- 
facturing requirements. This has been especially 
hoticcable with furniture manufacturers and pro- 


ducers of millwork of all kinds. 
Pri es of hardwoods have generally held firm, 
with the exception of the quartered oaks, but these 


have lost only a small part of the advances of the 
fast twelve months. Some grades of chestnut, 
vood and gum sold higher, altho sap grades 
“© not active. Poplar stocks are exceedingly low 
demand has been curtailed of late by the car 
‘ly restrictions being enforced against manu- 
turers of automobiles and the credit regulations 
“ing applied by the banks against manufacturers 
of pleasure cars. In fact, all kinds of hardwoods 
‘re beginning to feel the effects of the deflation 
“easures resorted to by the banks and of the labor 
‘isturbances in other industries, which conditions 
were felt long ago by the construction industries, 
“i cially building, and which have been reflected in 
the southern pine market for several weeks. 
The Anchor Lumber Co., of this city, has in- 





creased its authorized capital from $50,000 to $200,- 
000, which Secretary Kenneth Williams says is for 
the purpose of providing necessary capital for ex- 
pansion of business operations. The company re- 
cently acquired three-fourths control of two large 
developments in the Appalachian hardwood fields 
of West Virginia and Kentucky, and while he says 
not all of the new stock will be distributed at once, 
it is desired to prepare for future activities. 

The Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. also has arranged 
for an increase of capital and for expansion of 
business. The present capital is $100,000 and the 
new authorization is for $500,000. An official of 
the company says the increase is to prepare for 
enlarged operations of its mills in this city and 
for new development later. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 8.—Reports from many of the towns in this 
section say that the retail lumber business and 
building opérations have been greatly handicapped 
by the inclement weather of the last ten days. In 
Evansville a good deal of building has been planned 
for this season, but little of it has been started 
during the last month outside of a few new addi- 
tions to factories. Sash and doormen here say 
that their trade has not been up to the normal 
during the last two weeks, but they believe that 
the lull in trade is only temporary. 

The veneer factories in Evansville and tristate 
territory are working on full time and this has 
been a splendid year for them. Manufacturers say 
they are having trouble getting all the logs they 
want and that the car shortage, too, is adding to 
their other worries. 

Work on the new planing mill of John M. Kriesle 
& Sons at Tell City, Ind., to take the place of the 
mill that was destroyed by fire recently, is progress- 
ing rapidly. The new plant will have a much 
larger capacity than the old mill. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 8—The heavy rains of the last week 
played havoc with the plans of lumber manufac- 
turers to increase their log supplies and to resume 
operation of their plants. The present week, how- 
ever, has been ushered in with the best weather 
experienced for a long while and lumbermen are 
confident that, if there is continuance of such 
weather for a fairly long interval, it will be pos- 
sible to get out logs and to produce lumber in a 
somewhat bigger way than heretofore. The Mis- 
sissippi is rising slightly at Memphis but nothing 
like flood stage is indicated. 

Hardwood mills in Memphis are making only 
fair progress with manufacturing operations be- 
cause they are, generally speaking, working with 
a rather “thin” log supply. ‘There are very few 
mills here which have anything like an average 
quantity of timber in sight and all except those 
thus fortunately supplied are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Demand for hardwood lumber continues rather 
spasmodic. There is neither general nor aggres- 
sive buying. Certain interests are in need of lum- 
ber and they are buying it at pretty full prices 
but the rank and file of consumers show no haste 
whatever in securing their requirements, despite 
the fact that the car shortage is getting much 
more serious and despite the fact that a radical 
advance in freight rates is not more than sixty 
to ninety days away. Veneers are in excellent 
request and some good orders are being booked. 
Further sizable orders for hardwood lumber itself 
have been placed during the last few days but it 
is generally admitted that the situation with re- 
spect to veneers, demand and prices considered, 
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California White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1,500 carloads of Box Shooks annually 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 
Minsdnock Biis.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Ready for June 
Shipment 
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will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. 

Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 
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Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bidg. 
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KEFF A. SMITH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,’’ written 
by some of our pleased customers. 











We Invite Investigation 
of our lumber because we know it would 


be hard to duplicate the quality, mill- 
work and grades of our 
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H. A. HOLLOWELL & CO. 
Hardwoods, Yellow Pine & Cypress 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
A. V. Fullentove, 40 N. 62d St., Phila., Pa. 
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Cummer Cypress Co. | 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


] Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 7 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 42,in'stsstine expo 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


is rather better than in the case of lumber itself. 
The financial situation is pronounced somewhat 
better and there is not the uneasiness on this 
score felt two or three weeks ago. Holders gen- 
erally are refusing to make concessions and the 
market may therefore be described as steady. Ex- 
port buying is rather restricted altho some export 
business has been done during the last week. Pro- 
duction fails to show more than a very slight in- 
crease, if any at all, and stocks are badly broken, 
making it difficult to secure specified lengths, 
grades and thicknesses of practically all kinds of 
hardwood lumber. Sellers admit, however, that 
it is largely a waiting market and that the volume 
of business is comparatively slight in the aggre- 
gate. 

The Brown-Ingram Lumber Co. has applied for 
a charter under the laws of Tennessee, with a 
capital stock of $390,000, fully paid in. This 
money will be used for the payment of a large 
tract of hardwood timber lands at Poston, S. C., 
on the Pedee River, about forty miles from George- 
town, S. C., and for the operation of a band mill 
thereon which has a capacity of approximately 
40,000 feet daily. ‘This property has been pur- 
chased by the company from J. L. Wheeler and, 
as the timber tract does not lie far from tidewater 
and as the Pedee is a navigable stream, the new 
owners will make a specialty of export business. 
L. E. and W. A. Brown, president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the Brown-Everts Lumber Co., 
S. T. Ingram, auditor of the Brown Land & Lum- 
ber Co., G. W. and E. 8S. Everts, of the Brown- 
Everts Lumber Co., and George and D. N. Harsh, 
attorneys of Memphis, are the principal incorpora- 
tors of the new company. G. W. Everts is sched- 
uled to be vice president and general manager of 
the new firm, with headquarters in Memphis. The 
other officers have not been announced yet tho it 
is known that Mr. Ingram will take an active part 
in the management of the company’s affairs. 

Present indications are that the delegation of 
lumbermen from Memphis and the southern hard- 
wood producing territory to the annual of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at Chi- 
cago, June 17-18, will be the largest ever known. 
The entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis is still working on the proposi- 
tion of ascertaining who will go and it plans to 
secure a special train if the number is as large 
as now promised. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 7.—Buyers of hardwood are evidently 
awaiting developments and manufacturers must 
be content to abide their time. Economic pres- 
sure on some of the small mills in face of the 
difficulty of getting bank accommodations, has 
caused the softening market to continue to lose 
strength. It has brought about a possibility of 
some of the mills ceasing operations until there is 
sufficient demand to meet operating expenses at 
least. 


Shipments are being made on the spot and 
order files are kept cleaned up to date. Manufac- 
turers are making no effort to control the market, 
believing that it is the part of wisdom to let it 
go as far as conditions will permit and they will 
have a foundation to work on in the future. While 
none of them expect the high prices of last Feb- 
ruary, they do not consider the present low level 
the ultimate basis. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 9.—Building permits for May showed a 
102 percent increase over the same month of last 
year. The number of permits was 612, with costs 
of $2,110,000, as compared with 647 permits and 
$1,041,000 in the same month a year ago. For 
the first five months of this year the costs were 
$6,285,000, as compared with $3,263,000 in the 
same period of 1919, or a gain of 92 percent. 
Business has dropped off so far this month. Last 
week’s permits numbered 108, with fourteen frame 
dwellings, and costs of $128,500. 


The attendance from here at the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association convention will be un- 
usually large. President Harry L. Abbott of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange, said that about thirty 
will go in a special car leaving here over the 
Michigan Central on the 16th. All the offices will 
be represented, as far “as heard from, and every- 
body is enthusiasticly supporting Horace F. Tay- 
lor for president. M. M. Wall and O. EB. Yeager 
have been named as masters of ceremonies for 
the trip. 

The New York State Motor Federation held a 
convention at the Lafayette Hotel here last week 
and passed numerous resolutions, including one 
favoring the creation of a national system of high- 
ways. Acting Mayor A. W. Kreinheder welcomed 
the delegates to the city and was followed by O. 
E. Yeager, who extended a greeting from the 
local motorists and the Chamber of Commerce. 





Among those representing the local automobile 
club were M. M. Wall. 

Cc. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., left last week to spend a couple of weeks at 
mills in the South. 

C. W. Bodge, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co,, 
has returned from Beverly, Mass., after an illness 
of six weeks and an operation for appendicitis, 

S. S. Mitchell, Jr., assistant treasurer of the 
Hendricks-Caskey Co., has returned from a ten 
days’ trip to the mills in Canada. 

W. A. Hukill, representative of the Harry §, 
Lafond Co., is back to business after a business 
and pleasure trip to Philadelphia by automobile, 

Roy A. Dailey, of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., 
Seattle, and George W. Blackwell, a lumberman 
of that city, were visitors here during the last 
week. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 8.—Lumber manufacturing plants in 
northern Wisconsin which were most seriously af- 
fected by the timberworkers’ strike on May 3 are 
gradually getting back into operation, while those 
least seriously affected have recruited their forces 
back to normal. Several large mills which were 
practically closed down by the owners, rather than 
to submit to the unreasonable demands of the or- 
ganized workers, resumed operation on at least a 
partial scale during the first week in June, enough 
men having decided to return to work to make it 
possible to conduct manufacturing. In the Ash- 
land district, the John Schroeder Lumber (Co. 
started its sawmill on June 2 with about 65 to 70 
percent of normal force. Enough men are back to 
work for a complete crew for one shift, of ten 
hours, as formerly. At Mellen, the Kiel Wooden- 
ware Co. and the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. have 
resumed work at from 55 to 60 percent of capacity. 

Henry C. Quarles, vice president of the Second 
Ward Savings Bank and the affiliated Second Ward 
Securities Co., has returned to Milwaukee from an 
extensive tour of the South and East in connection 
with financing timber and wood products concerns, 
He says from all appearances there is little pros- 
pect of a decline in lumber prices. He points to 
the enormous demand for lumber for housing and 
for railroad rehabilitation, which with the switch- 
men’s strike and small labor supply, means lack 
of production and distribution, all factors making 
eae ‘es lumber prices, rather than any lower 
evel. 


The curve of building permits issued in Mil- 
waukee continues to show a drop. Last week the 
value of permits was $191,205, compared with 
$367,529 for the corresponding week of 1919. 
The number of permits last week was 452, against 
379 last year, indicating that a relatively large 
part of work consists of alterations and repair 
work or small construction. 


The Red River Manufacturing Co., of Phlox, 
Wis., placed in operation this week its new saw- 
mill, which was erected in place of the plant de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago. The log supply 
at the mill is sufficient to keep it busy until snow 
flies. Standing timber holdings are sufficient in 
size to insure normal capacity operations for five 
or six years. 





EXPORT NEWS FROM MOBILE 


MosiILe, ALA., June 8.—Export shippers here 
show anxiety over inability to arrange tonnage en- 
gagements for the sales they have made. Vessels 
are scarce and the long delays thru strikes of 
wharf laborers have retarded the service of those 
vessels which have continued to ply in the trade. 
European shipments from Mobile have fallen off 
very perceptibly, while exports to South and Cen- 
tral American ports, Cuba and the West Indies 
have grown amazingly within the last several 
months. Quite a number of cargoes have lately 
cleared for Trinidad, Barbadoes and other islands 
of the Windward group. The Porto Rican ship- 
ments are also strong. 

Prices on sawn timber at Mobile are 58 to 64 
cents per cubic foot, 40-foot basis, with very little 
demand, and supply small. Lumber quotations ip 
eargo lots are as follows: 


Prime 1 to 2-inch and 11-inch and up, 12-foot 
and up, $92 to $97. Nine to 10-inch, $85 to $90. 

Heartface, 1x4- and 1x6-inch, 12-foot and up, $80 
to $84. 
Kiln dried saps, 1x4- and 1x6-inch, 12-foot and 
up, $80 to $85; 1x38-inch, $85 to $90. 

Square —_ and sound, deals etc., for European 
orders, $44 to $48. 

Railway phir 5x10-inch, 
square edge and sound, $41 to $45. 

Rio deals, 1-3, 30-foot a up, $68 to $70; 
30-foot and up, $63 to $66 

Usual South American schedules, $70 to $75. 

Usual Cuban schedules, $47 to $50 per 1,000 
superficial feet. 

vat Indian boards and scantling, all heart, $56 
to 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


June 5.—Conditions affecting the lumber and 
shingle industry here remained virtually unchanged, 
say operators in reviewing the week. A slight 
improvement in the car situation was noted. The 
downward slide of lumber prices continued, accord- 
ing to millmen, but at less rapid pace than that of 
the preceding week. Shingles weakened about 25 
cents for both clears and stars, and while reports 
from points north and south of Everett show that 
some of the smaller shingle plants are being put in 
operation, none have resumed cutting here. Inter- 
est centers largely in log prices just now, but so 
far the loggers have not shown any disposition to 
lower prices, and some operators in the woods are 
contemplating suspension of cutting until the mills 
resume and restore the market for the camp out- 


put. 

Just what relief from present conditions will be 
brought about by the taking over of railroad control 
insofar as freight shipments are directed is a mat- 
ter upon which local millmen speculate much and 
with considerable diversity of opinion, and just 
what effect such relief, if afforded, would have 
upon the market demand and prices is consid- 
ered equally problematical. None of the lumber 
mills have altogether ceased production, but sev- 
eral managers today stated their conviction that 
unless conditions bettered in the meantime the 
annual shutdown for a few days incidental to the 
celebration of Independence Day would this year 
be somewhat extended. 


The whole situation here is summed up in the 
statement that all lumbermen are marking time. 
There is no inclination to panic or pessimism, how- 
ever, apparent, anywhere, but on the contrary a 
feeling that conditions must readjust themselves 
automatically to meet the needs of everybody from 
logger to consumer. 


No additional bookings of foreign orders were 
noted by the Everett mills this week and coastwise 
shipments were restricted to dispatch of small 
eargoes to California on McCormick line steam 
schooners. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 5.—A powerful logging engine, the latest 
type of 2-speed Willamette, has been purchased by 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and it will be 
operating at its Marysville camp this month. Vice 
President J. J. Donovan says it will yard at a dis- 
tance of 1,500 to 1,800 feet. The company is now 
operating seven sides, having just opened another 
side at Skykomish, giving it a daily output of 
more than 500,000 feet in all its camps. The 
Delvan camp will be closed permanently about Sept. 
1 and another camp will be opened at Saxon, 
twenty miles north. The labor conditions in the 
company’s camps are fine, says Mr. Donovan, who 
= no “red’’ agitation and all the men satis- 

er 

The E. K. Wood mill resumed operation June 2. 
It had been closed since April 17. Meanwhile two 
new boilers of larger capacity than the old have 
been installed, the mill generally overhauled and 
everything put in shape for a busy summer. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., showed his prowess with the golf sticks 
May 31 when he defeated 35 or 40 competitors in 
the Bellingham Golf & Country Club’s annual 
handicap tournament and won the Roland G. Gam- 
well cup. Mr. Wood’s score was 75 net. In the 
evening James H. Prentice, secretary of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, another contestant in the 
handicap, was elected captain of the men’s teams 
for the ensuing year. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


June 5.—As previously reported this market is 
still very quiet as far as buying is concerned. The 
yards are busy retailing, but are not getting in the 
Stock that they did months ago, even if it is 
offered at prices far below the actual market. To 
say the actual market means those prices at which 
other stock is being offered here. There is no real 
market price for any stock at present in this terri- 
tory. Ceiling has been offered at the extremely low 
figure of $27 over Rail B list and common dimen- 
sion $8 over Rail B list. About the highest prices 
which can be secured are $35 over Rail B list for 
vertical grain flooring; $30 over for ceiling No. 2 
clear and better, and $12 to $14 over for common 
eee Some No. 3 common has come into the 
oe and sold for $30 flat, at ship’s tackle San 

— These prices go to show that a market 
con or a base price is practically out of the ques- 


A new price discount sheet has been issued for 
use in this southern market and contains a dis- 
count of $2 off on commons and $5 off on uppers. 
All rail shipments of commons are selling for from 
$14 to $16 over Rail B list, and uppers, flooring, 
and ceiling are selling for from $30 to $35 over 
Rail B list. Commons from the North, via vessel, 
are listed at about $32 A. S. T. and clears are 
selling about $35 over cargo list No. 7. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 5.—To conform with the lower fir lumber 
prices, fir logs declined during the week and are 
now quoted at $18, $24 and $30, No. 1 logs being 
$5 lower than the price that ruled a month ago. 
The falling off in the demand for lumber reflected 
itself in the log market and even at these prices 
many mills are buying logs only as their require- 
ments justify. However, loggers say that at the 
reduced prices the market is firm and no further 
reduction is expected. The fact of the matter is, 
too, that not a few loggers were opposed to the 
higher prices, as they figured they would result in 
a decrease in the volume of business. 

Henry Buehner and Allan Turner, of the Buehner 
Lumber Co., left here tonight for San Francisco 
to look aver the situation in California. The 
Buehner Lumber Co. has offices in this city, while 
the mill and logging camps are at North Bend, 
Coos Bay. Mr. Turner is sales manager and Mr. 
Buehner, son of Philip Buehner, president of the 
company, is in charge of operations at North Bend. 
As the company has enough logs on hand to sup- 
ply the mill six months the logging camps will 
close down for a period. 

O. B. Harriman, formerly with the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., has organized the Lumbermen’s 
Clearing House Co., with offices here. 

S. E. Woods, the new western buyer for James 
G. Noll Lumber Co., of Denver, Colo., was in Port- 
land this week on his first visit since taking office, 
with headquarters at Seattle. 

The plant of the Monarch Mills Lumber Co. 
started cutting lumber this week after having 
been idle for a long time. Lester M. David is in 
charge, with Maj. Hartwell Palmer as superin- 
tendent. Mr. David was one of the organizers of 
the company and Mr. Palmer was formerly super- 
intendent of the plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. He recently returned from France, 
where he was in the service. This plant is one 
of the largest in the Pacific Northwest, having a 
daily output of about 500,000 feet. 

W. C. Geddes, sales manager for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., which manufactures fir and western 
pine, has just returned from eastern Oregon and 
Idaho and reports the fruit crop prospects there as 
the best ever. He says the demand for boxes is 
going to be very heavy and it will take all of the 
facilities of the eastern Oregon mills and their 
box lumber to supply the demand. As for the fir 
market, Mr. Geddes says it is quiet now but he 
looks for a scramble for stuff as soon as buyers 
begin to realize that prices have reached their low 
level. He fears a very serious car shortage when 
the crops of the Pacific Northwest begin to move. 


The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Forest Co. has 
moved into larger offices on the fourth floor of the 
Yeon Building. 


A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, is expected home Mon- 
day from a trip to Minneapolis. The date for the 
association’s semiannual meeting in August has not 
been definitely fixed yet, nor has the place of meet- 
ing been selected. 

The J. P. Guerrier Lumber Co. and the Willa- 
mette River Lumber Co. have opened offices in the 
Yeon Building, this city, with R. H. Nelson repre- 
senting both companies, of which he is also the 
directing head. The J. P. Guerrier Lumber Co.’s 
mill is at Forrest, Wash., and the Willamette 
River Lumber Co. has a mill at Oregon City. 

Louis Charneske, who heads the Forrest Lath 
Co., of Forrest, Wash., was in Portland this week. 
He says there is a fairly good demand for lath, 
altho prices are not what they were three months 
ago, having dropped to $6.50. 

Charles B. Floyd, secretary-manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle and a local office here, was in Port- 
land during the week and addressed the regular 
weekly luncheon meeting of the members. 

L. R. Cannon has established offices in the Gasco 
Building, where he will buy lumber for Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Co. and the Marsh & Bingham 
Co., both of Chicago. Mr. Cannon came here from 
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Hattiesburg, Miss., where for the last ten years 
he has represented the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. 
“For the present we are not doing any buying,” 
said Mr. Cannon today, “but we expect there will 
be an improvement in the situation soon, altho of 
course one man’s guess is as good as another’s.” 

The Knappton Lumber Co. is making extensive 
improvements at its mill near Astoria. These im- 
provements will entail an expenditure of $75,000 
and include the installation of resaws, automatic 
trimmers and planers as well as other modern ma- 
chinery. As a result of these improvements the 
cutting capacity of the mill will be increased from 
80,000 to 140,000 feet. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


June 5.—The month opened with the wholesale 
lumber trade in California very quiet on account 
of the continued weakness in the fir market, with 
a further decline in prices. People are disinclined 
to buy on a falling market. If buyers were sure 
the bottom had been reached they would resume 
purchasing, as stocks are not large and very little 
lumber is arriving by rail from the Northwest. 
The car situation appears to control the market. 
The wholesaler must find a car before he can place 
an order. Retail yards in San Francisco and Oak- 
land are still doing a very good business, with a 
good building demand. They have reduced prices 
a little. It is understood that the Los Angeles 
retailers have made a considerable reduction. Red- 
wood is holding its own and the mills have orders 
ahead, with no fears of overproduction. California 
pine production has not yet caught up with the 
demand. 

The Douglas fir situation is unsatisfactory, with 
production in excess of present demand, and cars 
are very scarce in the North. Mills are reaching 
the point where curtailment will be necessary 
unless log prices are reduced and more cars are 
obtained. Night shifts have been discontinued at 
a number of the plants. Many of the interior mills 
in the Willamette Valley are closed. The mills 
on Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and the Columbia 
River have considerable export business on hand. 
Coastwise steamers have not yet been affected by 
the falling off in volume of California purchases. 

Prices on domestic cargo shipments of common 
fir are now about $34 to $35 base, delivered San 
Francisco, and $35.50 to $36.50 base, south. Ran- 
doms are offered at $33 to $35 flat, San Francisco, 
and the market is off at that. During the last six 
weeks the San Francisco wholesale market has de- 
clined on an average of $7 or $8 on common and 
$15 to $20 on uppers. Vertical grain flooring is 
about $40 over Rail B list; ceiling $35 over; 2-inch 
dimension $12 over and 1-inch dimension $15 over. 
It may take from thirty to sixty days to stabilize 
the market and stimulate buying at prices that 
will induce a good volume of business. 

Manufacturers of white and sugar pine are ex- 
pecting no surplus of unsold stocks for some time. 
Lumber is being sold as fast as it is ready for dry- 
ing and some of the mills have taken orders ahead 
of production. Wholesale dealers and eastern buy- 
ers are anxiously awaiting the time when new stock 
will be ready to ship in good volume. A little dry 
stuff is now moving. Prices on uppers are well 
maintained and some of the mills have announced 
that higher prices will be asked for new stock. 
The western pine in the Northwest has been ad- 
vanced. There is a good demand for shop and bet- 
ter and prices on commons are well maintained. 

While the redwood demand is not so heavy as it 
was early in the year, there are inquiries for all 
grades and there is no accumulation of dry stock 
anywhere, but some common is being put on the 
sticks. 

The new domestic cargo redwood List No. 8 has 
been issued. Discount Sheet No. 1 on this list 
became effective June 5. There is very little 
change in actual selling prices, but some readjust- 
ments were made on certain sizes on which the old 
list was inconsistent. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Lumber Co., this city, reports that the yards here 
and in the country have quit buying except for 
their absolute needs. However, there are some 
ears arriving from Oregon on old orders. Whole- 
sale prices on fir are considerably reduced, but 
they are not yet reflected in the retail prices. A 
good business is expected after prices have been 
stabilized. There is not much redwood available 
and mills have plenty of old business on hand. 

Hunter Savidge says the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has started eastern shipments of 
new stock in white and sugar pine. He expects 
to make good shipments this year of pine cut from 
the Government timber purchased on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation. He does not look for any 
decline in prices. The car supply has improved. 
All of the mills are busy. 

R. L. Tiernan, head of R. L. Tiernan Lumber 
Co., this city, which bought the Clio Lumber Co.’s 
mill and removed the equipment to Spring Garden, 
says it is expected the plant will be in operation 





by July 1. A. Newman is in charge of the mill, 
which will cut about 40,000 feet of white ang 
sugar pine a day. 

A fire, which started on May 81 in northern 
Sonoma County, destroyed the Gualala mill build. 
ings on the Gualala River and spread into the 
adjacent timber. County Fire Warden Laughlin 
directed a force of men, who checked the forest 
fire on Poll Mountain. The American Redwood 
Co. lost 30,000 railroad ties. 

The Little River Redwood Co.’s mill at Bul- 
winkel, Humboldt County, is running ten hours a 
day and cutting lumber at the rate of about 60,000 
feet daily. There is difficulty in retaining enough 
lumber for air-drying, with such a strong deman@ 
for clears. 

The postponed annual meeting of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co. was held June 1 here and the following 
officers were elected: E. H. Cox, president; R. A. 
Long, vice president; A. D. Rockwood, treasurer; 
D. Binford, secretary; J. M. White, general man- 
ager; Ross P. Clark, auditor and assistant man- 
ager; A. F. Morrison, chairman of the board of 
directors. President Cox’s report to the stock- 
holders made a favorable showing on last year’s 
operations. The company increased its timber 
holdings by purchasing 70,000 acres from the Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co. in Siskiyou County. Efforts 
will be made to increase the output of the mil} 
to its full capacity of 500,000 feet a day. The 
present output is about 425,000 feet. The car sup- 
ply has improved somewhat. A new office building 
is to be erected at Weed. 

A. B. Hammond, president of Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports the redwood mill at 
Samoa, Calif., running full time and well supplied 
with orders. The supply of cars is about half of 
the requirements. Pretty fair shipments are being 
made. The fir mills in the Northwest are getting 
about one-third of their car requirements. There 
is a probability of some curtailment in fir produc- 
tion unless the market improves. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s small sawmill at 
Round Mountain is operating and lumber is being 
piled up awaiting the completion of repairs to the 
28-mile flume which is used to transport the prod- 
uct to the shipping point at Anderson. A fire 
broke out in the woods the first of the week an@ 
destroyed a half mile of the flume. It is ex- 
pected that the flume will be in operation by 
July 1. C. R. Wisdom, of the San Francisco office, 
is paying a visit to the plant. 

I. M. Johnson, manager of the Plumas Lumber 
Co.’s white and sugar pine mill at Cromberg, is in 
the city paying a visit to the Wendling Nathan Co., 
which is interested in the plant and handles its 
output. The mill has been operating on white and 
sugar pine since April 26, with a cut of 40,000 feet 
a day. There is now sufficient dry stock to ship 
one car a day and the amount will be increased. 


Samuel Bowman, of Minneapolis, who operates a 
number of retail lineyards in the middle West and 
in Canada, is here on a prolonged wedding tour. He 
will go to Alaska from here and afterward pay a 
visit to Canada. 

R. A. Long, head of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, and vice president of the Weed 
Lumber Co., has been here on a visit and left for 
Los Angeles. The Long-Bell company has ac- 
quired some large tracts of Pacific coast timber 
and lumbermen are looking forward to their being 
developed by active operations. Mr. Long is quoted 
as saying that he sees no immediate prospect for 
our pine lumber prices to change with such a 
tremendous shortage of houses. 

M. H. Grover, for years in charge of the lumber- 
ing operations of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
at Los Angeles, at its Hilt plant and later looking 
after construction of its big new plant at Susan- 
ville, Calif., is now associated with the California 
Associated Raisin Growers, of Fresno, Calif. Mr. 
Grover severed his connection with the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Supply Co. May 1. The raisin growers’ organi- 
zation embraces over ten thousand growers in its 
membership and markets over $33,000,000 worth 
of product annually, using about 20,000,000 feet of 
shooks a year. Its intention is to engage in lumber 
manufacturing so as to produce its own box mate 
rial, and by acquiring timber to insure a future 
supply, as many of the others growers’ organiza- 
tions and fruit handling concerns are doing. 

Fentress Hill, of San Francisco, formerly with 
Lyon, Gary & Co., Chicago, and Frank S. Scrits- 
mier, of Portland, Ore., formerly with R. E, Dana- 
her & Co., of Portland, Ore., and Detroit, Mich. 
and later with the Great Northern Lumber Co, 
Leavenworth, Wash., have formed a partnership 
under the name of Hill & Scritsmier, with ofiices 
in the Canadian Bank of Commerce Building, Sap 
Francisco, and the Northwestern Bank Building, 
Portland. They will engage in the business of 
looking after timber loans, reporting upon and 
valuing timber properties and generally handling 
timber lands on commission. They will also act 
as Pacific coast correspondents of the Detroit 
Trust Co. 
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~ CENTRALIA, WASH. 


June 5.—The mills are all running on old orders. 
The car supply is good and what business is offered 
is being handled promptly. Most of the mills en- 
courage local business, with the result that reports 
show a great deal of building. Chehalis and Cen- 
tralia census reports show only a little over 5,400 
and 7,500, respectively, while building permits of 
the two cities will total between $1,000,000 and 
$1,250,000. This condition is the same in all of 
the cities in the Northwest. The production of 
both lath and shingles is being curtailed. With 
cedar logs at $35 to $45, wages high and a falling 
off in the orders, several of the mills in this dis- 
trict have closed down until conditions are more 
favorable. The log market is showing some signs 
of 2 weakening which may permit the shingle mills 
to resume operation. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 5.—Exact and convincing “dope” as to 
some of the causes of car shortage is being as- 
sembled in the form of a statement by W. A. 
Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association. The work is being done for 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, at the request 
of J. D. Mansfield, traffic commissioner, who 
served during the war on the Seattle board of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate 
traffic conditions in this territory. It has been 
represented unofficially that in making deliveries 
of cars from Seattle to Minnesota Transfer, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul requires ten days, 
the Northern Pacific twelve days and the Great 
Northern twelve days; but the fact seems to be 
that a much greater time is required. During the 
immediate past some cars have required from four 
to five months in moving from Coast points to 
Indiana. The Shippers’ association has full 
records of 2,500 cars from Puget Sound to Minne- 
sota Transfer and has digested the figures on 
more than 200 of them. The facts are at hand to 
prove that the average time in moving cars from 
Seattle to Minnesota Transfer during the interval 
from Feb. 1 to March 20 has been thirty days, 
The information is being delivered to Mr. Mans- 
field as rapidly as it is compiled ; and when finally 
complete it is expected to throw an important 
light on car shortage. 

Altho June has opened up with one of the 
hottest days of the season, weather conditions 
generally are favorable for fire control. At the 
headquarters of the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, George C. Joy, chief warden, reports a 
number of slashing fires. Several fires in the 
Olympic peninsula, reported by Lieut. Roland W. 


Miller, of the Ninth Aero Squadron, were traced 
to that cause; and as yet they have not caused 
any damage to standing timber. At Olympia Fred 
E, Pape, State fire warden, has appointed twenty- 


six wardens for service in King County, Pierce, 
Thurston, Grays Harbor, Lewis and Mason. He 
has also arranged with officers at Camp Lewis to 
have a detachment of Federal soldiers deputized 
as fire wardens to patrol the forest within the 
Government reservation at the camp. 

The newly organized Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
of which W. M. Beebe is president and manager, 
has moved into permanent offices at 649, 650 and 


651 Henry Building. R. EB. Seeley, secretary, was 
formerly in charge of the hardware department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Kansas City. He 
is r yw at the Seattle headquarters, in connection 
with his new duties. H. E. Webster, who has 
represented the Long-Bell company at Wichita, 
Kan ill have charge of the Kansas City offices 
of the Burton-Beebe company. He will arrive 
here tomorrow. D. R. Meredith, who has been 
yg ted with the Burton interests at Cleveland, 
110, 1 


ll have charge of the eastern offices of 
the new company, with headquarters in New York. 
He will reach here Tuesday. Both Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Meredith will remain in fir territory about 
4 montii. As buyer, Mr. Beebe has secured the 
Services of R. W. Adair, who has had wide expe- 


rience as buyer and seller of fir, and goes to the 
new icern from the Washington Cedar & Fir 
Produ ts Co. W. E. Barwick, formerly with the 
— i N offices in Chicago, and more recently in 
Vee al., is also connected with the Seattle 


f the Burton-Beebe company. 

f tles B. Floyd, secretary and manager of the 
° Coast Shippers’ Association, was principal 
‘r at the regular luncheon of Seattle whole- 

s this week, his address being in the form of 

Port of the meeting in Chicago, at which the 

‘rican Wholesale Lumber Association was 
f Mr. Floyd had been in Portland Wednes- 

yy and there made a similar report to the 

Pi eh of wholesalers. Another speaker at the 

Paap was Will R. Fifer, manager of the 

N stern Lumber Sales Co., who also was a dele- 

sold to the convention. H. Springate, secretary 

and manager of the Dominion Timber Products 

Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., was also present as 

4 guest. In a brief analysis of marketing condl- 









tions, he said the business offered to British 
Columbia shingle mills appeared to be close to 
normal, and in that respect was showing some- 
what better than the demand for fir, for the time 
being. 

A. J. Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., 
is now returning to New Orleans, after a complete 
and thoro canvass of the Pacific Northwest, and 
a conference with Charles Hone, manager of the 
offices in this city. As a result of his trip, the 
company has decided upon an annual pilgrimage 
of members of the Krauss forces into this terri- 
tory. The advance guard will be formed by 
George Felter and A. Hall, salesmen, who will 
soon reach here, and who will be followed a little 
later by L. B. Anderson, second vice president of 
the company. It is proposed as soon as possible 
to have all the Krauss salesmen visit this region 
in order to absorb the situation and prepare them- 
selves to handle fir intelligently. 

Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; is returning home, after 
a tour of the Puget Sound country. 

W. A. Foster, secretary-treasurer of the Foster- 
Morgan Lumber Co., is visiting his former home 
at Big Rapids, Mich. He will return to Seattle 
about June 15. 

R. Hopper, of the Hopper Lumber Co., is making 
a tour of the cities on the Atlantic seaboard, in- 
vestigating the outlook for fir, with reference to 
demand, credits and car supply. 

F. Throm, of Colby & Dickinson, has re- 
turned from an absence of more than a month, 
during which time he made a trip thru the East, 
looking into selling conditions. He reports the 
immediate buying outlook as scarcely satisfactory, 
but is optimistic as to trade later on. 

B. R. Lewis, president and manager of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., left yesterday on a business trip 
to Minneapolis. He will return in about a week. 

Blaine Looney, of the Iron City Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Seattle and is in a buoyant 
frame of mind after familiarizing himself with 


fir. He predicts that there will be a great deal 
of business. Mrs. Looney accompanies him on 
his tour. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 5.—Lumber shipments by water to coast- 
wise, eastern and foreign ports since Jan. 1 to 
the close of May, totaled over 141,000,000 feet, 
or 41,000,000 more feet than was exported in the 
same period in 1919. May lumber cargoes ag- 
gregated over 30,000,000 feet, as compared with 
23,000,000 shipped during May of last year. April 
and May, 1920, were the heaviest shipping months 
of the year. From January on, which started the 
year with shipments of 25,000,000 feet, export 
figures have been on the ascendency, indicating 
that the heaviest export period of the year will be 
the summer and fall months. 

A city of 250,000 was forecasted here in the 
next twenty-five years, providing port develop- 
ment plans, to be voted on June 26, for the rais- 
ing of a bond issue aggregating $800,000, carries. 
The port development plans provide for the pur- 
chase of a $250,000 dredge and the construction 
of a centralized dock at which the largest seagoing 
carriers can discharge, load and repair. 

Living quarters are so crowded at McCleary, a 
lumber town of Grays Harbor County, that before 
men are sent for to fill vacancies in the forces of 
mills and camps it is first determined if there is a 
place in town where the newcomers can sleep. 
Workmen on arriving have been forced to sit up the 
night or take the return stage to Aberdeen. 

Unsettled conditions of the shingle market have 
caused a shutdown of two of the Elk River camps 
of the Lytle logging Co., located near Markham. 
Heavy stand of cedar, in which the company is 
operating, makes the camps entirely dependent 
on the shingle mills for the output of logs, ac- 
cording to T. L. Taft, an official of the company. 
Resumption of operations is not expected until 
after July 1. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 7.—The market is extremely dull. The 
inquiries being received indicate that buyers have 
concluded that the market has reached the point 
where it cannot go much lower. Many mills are 
closing down and others are refusing to book 
orders at present prices. Some of the smaller 
mills that are weak financially are accepting busi- 
ness at prevailing prices, and there is quite a 
variation in quotations from the mills and in offers 
from buyers. Car supply is extremely short and 
indications point to worse conditions. There has 
been no reduction in the cost of labor, and feed 
as well as groceries continue high or to advance. 
Millmen say they can not reduce the cost of lum- 
ber under present conditions and can not sell at 
a profit, therefore they must run at a loss or close 
down. It is the general opinion that lumber will 
hold to present prices for the next sixty days and 
after that time will advance gradually. 


& 








"= best place to buy 
lumber today is where you 
can get both quality and serv- 
ice. If you are not now get- 
ting them, it’s up to you to get 
in touch with us for anything 
in yard stock. 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Our lumber has a character of 
its own, is perfectly milled, 
uniformly graded and offers 
dealers the best buy on the 
East Coast. Your customers 
will be delighted with the 
natural qualities of this lumber. 
Give it a trial today. 

















Telecode Used 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


d °. 
Cypress snarieas Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is’ 
% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


es Mobile, Ala. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hall, ( *") Ale. 


Telegraph via 
Tuscaloosa 














LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
i Y 


Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 








> 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 











HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 7.—Shed and yard stock continue weak 
and a little is now piling up at the mills. Sawn 
ties are in very good demand and all specials are 
holding well. A great many of the mills need 
repairs, so it is likely that some of them will soon 
close down. The car situation at some points is 
slightly improved, but generally it is still very 
unsatisfactory. There is no improvement in labor 
conditions, the turnover at some plants being as 
much as 10 percent a week. Farm workers are be- 
ginning to come back to the mills. Completion of 
the new double band and circular mill of the Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., Quentin, Miss., has been delayed, 
and it will now be the middle of August before the 
plant is ready for operation. The Central Lumber 
Co. for some years has operated several mills at 
different points in and around Brookhaven. It 
is now shifting all of its operations to Quentin, 
as most of its timber can be reached from that 
point, but its headquarters will remain at Brook- 


haven. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 8.—The conditions in the lumber trade 
show but little change from those which have pre- 
vailed for several weeks. Embargoes at various 
points thruout the North and East, as well as 
other sections, have seriously affected the volume 
of business. Both buying and selling have suf- 
fered in consequence. Local retailers have been 
ordering a little more freely last week, but the 
aggregate of business placed has not been satis- 
factory. Strikes in the woodworking industries 
have not been without their effect in curtailing 
demand, especially for hardwoods, the larger dis- 
tributers of which have also suffered more or less 
as a result of the embargoes at leading consuming 
centers. 

Building is only fairly active, the difficulty in 
securing lumber and the attitude of the financial 
interests towards building generally having had a 
retarding effect, at least temporarily. The con- 
tinuance of the railroad strike, too, has induced a 
waiting disposition in some quarters pending a 
settlement. 

The Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., with main office 
and yards at Swan Avenue and Kings Highway, 
has bought the business of the Banner Lumber Co. 
at Maplewood and will operate it as a branch 
yard. The Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. has been 
expanding its business quite considerably during 
last year, this being the second yard it has pur- 
chased within a few months. The other property 
purchased was that of the Laclede Lumber Co., at 
Beaumont and Market streets. 

A recent visitor to this market was A. V. Gray, 
of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash., 
who was taking a short vacation and visiting the 
customers of the company in this and eastern and 
northern territory. He reports business fairly good 
all things considered and is looking for an early 
improvement. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 7.—The total sales of rough and dressed 
lumber during the last week were very light, but 
it is a fact that had the inquiries received and 
quoted on developed into orders there would not be 
as much complaint heard from the millmen. The 
railroad situation is still far from pleasing and 
many mills complain of not being able to ship 
because of embargoes and lack of cars. 

There have been but few sales of good rough 
lumber made and recent quotations are slightly 
lower than previously recorded. The prospect is 
that still further reductions will be made unless 
the demand should pick up to some extent and 
cause prices to become steady. The yards are buy- 
ing practically no lumber in this section. Good 
stock boards are holding up better than edge, as 
the majority of mills are oversold on 6-, 8- and 10- 
inch, with a very small surplus of 12-inch. Low 
grade rough lumber has been moving out a little 
slowly during the week, but prices appear to be 
holding rather firm, particularly on 4/4 edge box, 
with slight concessions noted in edge culls and red 
heart and box bark strips. The majority of mills 
are still oversold on 4/4 edge box, but some few 
appear desirous for orders. There are still quite a 
few inquiries being received for rough stock box, 
but the business is being lost right along because 
North Carolina pine is quoted now, after conces- 
sions have been granted, $5 to $7 higher than simi- 
lar stock from other producing sections. It is 
probable stock box may drop about $1 a thousand 
during the coming week, but there is no disposi- 
tion as yet to make radical reductions to get the 
business being offered. 

There has been a slight increase in the demand 
for dressed stock during the week, several small 
cargo sales being effected in the New York terri- 
tory at prices much better than the previous rail 
sales record. The mills are not looking for any 
large improvement in the demand for flooring etc. 


in the near future because of the unsettled condi. 


tions in the building trade. Some concessions have 


made to feel out the market in that territory 

sible for prompt shipment, but business ig 

elsewhere because of ridiculously low priceg 

e on transit cars forced on the market. Build. 

in Norfolk is at a practical standstill, with 

le stock moving out from the yards. Offerings 

sthis city by small mills have been large and 

ers naturally are doing much shopping around 

when forced to make purchases. The roofer market 

has been cut to pieces, especially in Philadelphia, 

eliminating the North Carolina pine roofer entirely 
because of high prices. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


June 7.—The last week has been quiet. There 
has been no further drop in prices reported by 
retailers, and wholesalers and manufacturers report 
the market firm and steady. Interior trade is vir. 
tually a minus quantity and there is only a slight 
improvement shown in railroad inquiries. Export 
trade is developing an upward trend despite the 
condition of foreign exchange. 

J. F. McDonald, manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Nita La., was here last 
week and stated that the plant had been closed 
down so that its capacity could be increased from 
about 42,000 feet to 65,000 feet a day. New and 
larger machinery is being installed. The plant 
was first put in operation about Jan. 1, 1920. 

A circular letter from the Central Coal & Coke 
Co. and the Delta Land & Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, announces the appointment of Edward BE, 
Hayes as superintendent of the big Carson (La.) 
plant. He was with the Lutcher & Moore plants 
here, going to the Louisiana lumber section several 
years ago. No better lumberman than “Eddy” 
Hayes ever graduated from the local mills and his 
friends here are well pleased at this deserved recog- 
nition of his ability. ‘ 

The British steamship Bakanes cleared from 
here Saturday with a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of 
timber and merchantable lumber for delivery to the 
United Kingdom. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


June 7.—The southern pine market has not 
shown any improvement in the last week. The 
weather has been fair for logging and manufac- 
ture, and production is normal for this season. 
There is practically no demand for yard and shed 
stock and prices on this class of material continue 
to show decline. There is some business for rail- 
road and car material and other special cutting, 
but this is not in sufficient volume to bring about 
any stiffening in price; in fact, on desirable cut- 
ting the mills are willing to make concession in 
order to get business. 

Mill owners are willing to contract for future 
output but not at concessions from the former price 
level. Interior timbers are not bringing the same 
prices as hitherto, the decline having now extended 
to this item. The drop for timbers probably aver- 
ages $5 a thousand from the top figure. 

Building permits issued for May showed an in- 
crease of 80 percent over the corresponding month 
in 1919. The total amount of building work started 
during the month would run between $60,000 and 
$100,000, while a number were not included in the 
regular report because many contracters waited 
until the construction of a building or repairs or 
additions before applying for permits. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 7.—Considerable lumber is being bought 
and shipped, but the fact is clear that the people 
who are doing the volume of business now are the 
ones who are following lumber down and selling 
it at the going prices. A great many millmen feel 
that they can not afford to manufacture lumber at 
prices that are current, which range from $5 to $10 
a thousand less than the price lists which are being 
issued by the mixed car mills, and the latter, 
therefore, are only getting a class of business that 
can not be handled by the smaller mills. 

It is an indisputable fact that the order files 
are much thinner than thirty days ago, due more 
to cancelations than to lack of new business. The 
dealers seem to be afraid that the market will 
slump more and hesitate about buying stock needed 
even now to carry on current business. There is 
no question but what the retailer at large is draw- 
ing on his reserve stock. 

The report of the building inspector shows that 
permits were issued last month for building oper& 
tions costing $468,360 on 159 permits. This ex 
ceeded the May total by $122,370. The total for 
the first five months of this year is $3,348,385, 
compared with $2,622,455 for the same period last 
year. 

During last week the output has been seriously 
reduced by the general car shortage. Some mills 
are getting so few cars that they are workins only 
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their logging crews and sawmills, and some of 
them not wanting to pile up stock have shut down 
the sawmills and work their planers whenever they 
can get cars. The railroads are hauling long 
strings of box cars north instead of allowing them 
to be held and loaded with lumber. If this system 
continues the South will be in poor position to load 
lumber during the next thirty to sixty days. It is 
estimated that the reduction in output thru cur- 
tailment and closedowns in three weeks is about 
40 percent, perhaps more, and by the time this is 
printed it may amount to 60 percent. Labor is 
drifting from the mills that are closed and is find- 
ing occupation in the cotton fields, where it is 
badly needed. Already some mills are compelled 
to reduce wages and altho this is unpalatable to 
the workman there seems to be no other way out 
of the difficulty. 

The sawmill of the Grayling Lumber Co. at 
Monroe, La., has been shut down, it is reported, 
because of back water from the Ouachita River 
flooded its timber lands, making logging impossi- 
ble. The Ouachita River stage is only five feet 
under the record stage of 1912, and much damage 
to crops has resulted. The stage at Shreveport 
on the Red River began falling some days ago and 
continues to go down, this section having escaped 
serious damage, as the levees all held intact. Some 
distance south of here, in the neighborhood of 
Alexandria, however, there is still much back water 
and damage to crops as a result. The situation 
along the Mississippi is also reported less alarm- 
ing, and it looks as if there will be no serious dam- 
age except from back waters. which have caused 
much damage to crops and other properties in the 
inundated sections. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


June 7.—T. A. Wilson, State labor commissioner, 
is making an investigation of a report that saw- 
mills and lumber plants at many points in southern 
Arkansas have shut down within the last week, 
throwing out of work hundreds of men. Mill op- 
erators ascribed as the cause the lack of demand 
for lumber, with consequent dropping of wholesale 
prices, in some instances one-third. The tightness 
of money is curtailing building improvements, mill- 
men say. The largest lumber mill in the State at 
Stamps, Ark., shut down last week, throwing six 
hundred men out of employment. Many of the 
men are seeking work in cotton fields, where they 
are badly needed. Some mills are keeping logging 
crews at work, shutting down all millwork. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


June 7.—The last two weeks have tended to 
slightly demoralize the southern pine lumber mar- 
ket. The sudden tightening of the money markets 
and the corresponding drop in prices in numerous 
commodities have tended to produce a similar 
reduction in the wholesale prices of lumber. Rather 
than be confronted with the loss incident to this 
decline and believing that the market will quickly 
recover, a number of the mills have temporarily 
closed down. In a great many sections logging 
operations have been greatly curtailed. Heavy 
rains for the last week are partly responsible for 
the decrease in logging, but the situation has not 
been encouraging. Most of the mills have suffi- 
cient supplies to take care of their immediate 
+ sg and are not uneasy because of the situa- 

on. 

The changed condition has had no effect whatso- 
ever on the building activities in this section, and 
contractors have their hands full taking care of 
their present contracts. Building permits for 
Lake Charles for May totaled approximately $110,- 
000. A large portion of this amount is for a 
number of residences ranging in cost from $6,000 
to $8,000. 

The car shortage continues to improve slowly. 
Improved shipping facilities are enabling mills to 
dispose of surplus supplies and to catch up with 
their back orders. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
June 7.—On account of slight demand prices 
have undoubtedly declined. It seems to be the 


cons 


ensus of the larger concerns that the call will 





the middle of July. Many local mills still have a 
good file of old orders to ship out and very few 
have stocks of any size on hand, so that most of 
the mills will proceed to accumulate stocks of lum- 
rod in the event that the dearth of orders con- 
inues, 

Inquiries for hardwood are much more numerous, 
and it looks as if the tide were turning. Five- 
quarter, 6/4 and thicker stocks are in much better 
demand than inch, and it is not probable that 
Prices will recede much more until a larger stock 
is available. 

The supply of cars has diminished perceptibly 
during the last week. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 8.—The market at present is very uncer- 
tain and reports have it that prices are still on 
the down grade but whether current quotations 
represent a permanent drop is a question that is 
hard to answer. Some believe that the lowering 
of prices will increase building, for during the last 
few weeks a slight lull was noted, due to the re- 
tailers buying. only for current needs, but no ma- 
terial decrease in the demand for building mate- 
rial was seen, and as a result of lower prices many 
construction programs are being carried out. 

Two local lumber companies have applied to in- 
crease their capital stock, according to word re- 
ceived from Austin. The Fields-Lutman Lumber 
Co. is increasing its stock from $50,000 to $250,- 
000 and the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co. is increas- 
ing its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. T. 
C. Spencer, president of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber 
Co., stated that the ccmpany was only capitalizing 
its surplus. 

The steamer Bakana has loaded 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber at the municipal docks at Orange for 
export trade to the United Kingdom and the 
Melbourn P. Smith left port with a million and a 
half feet of lumber for the Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 7.—Continued weakness features the 
southern pine market, the only relief coming from 
the fact that manufacturers can now lay the 
blame on the present attitude of the banks. While 
it has been intimated that eastern bankers are 
easing up a bit, there has been no change in the 
attitude of local financial institutions and they 
steadfastly refuse to finance new projects. Exten- 
sions are either discouraged or flatly refused, and 
this has cut down the demand for building mate- 
rial. While local banks have announced that they 
will continue a liberal policy toward the farmer 
who produces foodstuff, yet this is meant to cover 
crop requirements only and the farmer who wants 
to build is confronted with the same condition as 
the business man. ; 

Manufacturers have reconciled themselves to 
present conditions and anything that happens far 
the better between now and August will be more 
of a surprise to them than anything else. Move- 
ments, from all indications, have been only up to 
actual requirements of the retailers. Some of the 
manufacturers are hopeful that the market will 
reach the ultimate low level as soon as possible 
for they do not expect a resumption of buying 
under present conditions. 

The car situation is still unsatisfactory and 
would be a serious handicap under normal selling 
conditions. 

L. L. Chipman, manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has gone to 
the Pacific Coast by way of Kansas City to look 
over the situation relative to establishing a mill 
on the recently acquired holdings of the company 
in that territory. He will be absent about two 
months and then leave for Europe after a short 
stay in Beaumont. 

Work has been started on the building to be 
occupied by the Lufkin Sash & Door Co. at Lufkin, 
Tex. Machinery ordered last December has not 
put in its appearance and it will probably be the 
first of the year before the plant is placed in full 
operation. 

Ben 8S. Woodhead, vice president of the re- 
cently organized American Wholesale Lumber- 
men’s Association, will leave Saturday for Chi- 
cago to attend a meeting of the board. While the 
new association was launched at a dull season in 
the trade when dues based upon sales will neces- 
sarily be small, Mr. Woodhead stated he thought 
the financial condition would take care of itself 
as fast as the machinery of the organization was 
placed in order. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 7.—At a joint meeting of the local termi- 
nal committee, the committee on car service and 
the traffic committee, held today, it was decided 
that until further notice the railroads serving New 
Orleans should accept forest products and naval 
stores shipments destined for this port only when 
they have assurances of the consignee’s ability to 
unload them promptly on their arrival here. It is 
explained that the ruling was caused by the cus- 
tom of many shippers in sending these products 
to this port and holding them in the cars until 
steamer room is available. The joint committee 
has recommended that the ruling be extended to 
apply to all the Gulf ports. 

Little improvement is noted in transportation 
conditions over two weeks ago, sa far as move- 
ment of general traffic including lumber, is con- 
cerned, but a better and larger movement of lum- 
ber is predicted during the latter part of July, 
all of August and the early part of September, 
according to a summary of the transportation 
situation issued today by the trade extension de- 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 





Tupelo—Hardwoods 











Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


CYPRE 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
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Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
Complete Planing Mill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & BrownCypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


‘The Planters Lumber Co. 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
4 ouldings 3 




















- BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews “essen 


Cc. H. BROWNELL 
Vice- Pres. 


Lumber Co., Ltd. .0°7".. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers * ‘ries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ae NAME that should be on gn 


inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 








Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 
and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
< ey 





——®@ 
"OAK BERS 
OAK 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
® —¢ 
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immediate Delivery 


Por.Lar BeveLeo ae 


AND OTHER POPLAR PRODUCTS 
Cc. W. BRICKLEY LumBER Co. 
si Ky. 


Incorporate 
_Brook and Bloom Sts.. _ __ Louisville. 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. B. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R. B. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
- 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











OAK FLOORING —HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 








Northern Hardwoods 


We want orders on the following dry stock for 
prompt shipment: 

10 cars 4/4 on 2 Com. & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
i car 5/4 No. {| Com. yoo Birch 
(car 6/4 agg Unsel. Bire 
10 cars 4/4 No. $ Se. & ptr. a0: ty Maple 
tcar 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Hard 
(car 5/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
| car 4/4 Ne. | Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 


We solicit your inquiries by mail, or wire. 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 








Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

ltandies output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 

trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 

10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 

6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 








ing—Dry and Dressed. 








ag ne Big Airy PR my 
Py al Advertise in the For Sale Departmen 

—s Es farms and cut-over timber lands. AMBRIOAN 
ERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
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partment of the Southern, Pine Association. In 
a statement prepared by. its traffic department, 
the association points out the status of the em- 
bargo situation up to date at the various shipping 
centers and junction points in the country. 

After a sixty-day shutdown for repairs and 
overhauling, the twin band mill of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, resumed opera- 
tion last week. For the present it will run single 
shift, but as the freight situation is relieved, cars 
become more plentiful and the movement freer, it 
is predicted that the double shift system will be 
resumed, bringing the company’s output up to 
normal again. 

L. J. Folse, jr., who for the last year and a half 
has been manager for A. E. Hegewisch, prominent 
local freight forwarder, will leave that post on 
July 1 to become president and general manager 
of the Marine Shipping & Forwarding Co., a new 
concern now being organized. 

Backwater from the Ouachita River, which has 
flooded its timber and stopped logging conditions 
temporarily, forced the shutdown last week of 
the Grayling Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Monroe, La. 
A visitor from Monroe reports that the company 
has given its employees other work and will re- 
sume mill operations as soon as the water sub- 
sides. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes and Traffic 
Manager A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, left Sunday night for Washington to 
attend the hearing on the proposed rail rate ad- 
vance before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. From Washington Mr. Rhodes will proceed 
to New York and Philadelphia on association 
business. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 7.—During May there were 328 permits 
issued having a valuation of $723,425, as compared 
with 365 permits and a valuation of $509,375 for 
May of last year. During the first five months of 
the year the number of permits was 1,207 and the 
valuation $4,655,633, as compared with 1,324 per- 
mits and a valuation of $2,071,080 in the same 
period last year. 

E. Doddington, head of the E. Doddington Co., 
large retailer and millworker, and also president 
of district No. 8 of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, was confined to his home last 
week because of illness. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a falling off in the demand for hardwoods, 
with prices fairly well maintained at former levels. 
The retail trade is the best at this time, as factories 
are going slow in placing their orders. Dry sto®ks 
are not large, and that accounts for the strong 
position of most hardwoods. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


June 9.—While quiet prevails in the market 
here, the outlook for the future is regarded en- 
ecouraging. Gratification has been expressed in 
trade circles here over the intimation that new 
price lists will go into effect on July 1 that will 
show reductions of $3 to $5 a thousand, mainly in 
the lower grades. The announcement of a leading 
interest that quotations would be stabilized till 
Sept. 1 was also received with interest. Hopes are 
entertained that considerable frame house building 
that has up to the present been held up will be 
released as a result of this latest concession. The 
lower prices being made on southern pine and 
Washington products are also expected to stimulate 
building. 

The car situation is reported to have improved 
of late, as dealers are now able to make shipments 
that had been deferred in some cases for several 
weeks. Lumber is now going forward regularly 
from here by lake, and that movement is expected 
to be steady from now on. Four cargoes were 
shipped to Tonawanda and Toledo during the last 
week. The basic lake rate on lumber this season 
is $6.75 a thousand from Duluth to Lake Erie 
ports. That compares with a basic rate of $4.50 
last year and $1.40 to $1.50 in 1897. Dealers here 
comment on the fact that no Coast lumber is now 
coming here for shipment to the East by boat, 
whereas that traffic promised to develop steadily 
during the few years preceding the war. The 
cause is attributed largely to the fact that the 
railroads now allow only forty-eight hours’ free 
time for unloading and accumulating lumber for 
cargoes. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co.’s mill here has not 
been affected by the Timberworkers’ strike. That 
company’s sawmill is now sawing steadily nine 
hours a day and it has ample logs on hand or in 
sight to last it thru the season. The Dunka River 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Fairbanks, Minn., is also 
running on a 9-hour basis. Its season’s output of 
lumber was disposed of some time ago. Improve- 
ment is being shown at points over this district 
that were affected by the Timberworkers’ Union 
strike. An official of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 


Co. asserted that operations at its plant at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., are now approaching normal and that 
shipping contracts are being taken care of. Num- 
bers of young men who went out on strike at 
Cloquet are now working in the Virginia mills, 
and striking millmen are also reported to have 
shifted at some of the Wisconsin plants and to be 
working. It is believed that the strike is in a fair 
way to peter out within a short time. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 8.—Lumbermen here are planning their 
vacations without any disturbing thoughts of busi- 
ness this summer. ‘Trade continues slack anc the 
general impression is that there will not be much 
doing before September in the way of a revival, 
There are two opinions as to whether the fall 
will bring much of a demand for lumber. Some 
manufacturers and wholesalers say there is cer- 
tain to be a renewed demand for .lumber, while 
others are doubtful about it and do not look for 
a good trade until the spring buying season opens, 
At the present time very little in the way of new 
construction is being started, evidence of the lack 
of which is the ease with which labor is to be had 
Local retailers report they are doing very little 
business, and while some country yards report a 
good business, generally trade is slack. The harvest 
season will begin the middle of this month and 
indications are that harvest hands will be difficult 
to get in sufficient numbers, tho wages offered 
will be high enough to attract a great many idle 
workers from the cities. ; 

Prices here show a steady weakening. Local 
retailers have cut hardwood flooring $10, follow- 
ing a decrease in prices asked by manufacturers, 
Southern pine prices have decreased somewhat 
and are likely to go lower, and fir prices have 
shaded off a little from their already low posi- 
tion. Other western stuff also shows some signs 
of weakening here and there. Cypress, however, re- 
mains firm all along the line. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 8.—Prices have eased off substantially in 
some cases, but buyers who have been looking for 
further drops are frankly disappointed, and 
already there is some -standing off in activities 
based on reports that mill stocks are scarce and 
that fundamental conditions continue to combine 
against any increase in production, which is the 
prime factor which must eventually determine the 
price trend. 

Wholesalers find very little improvement in 
shipping conditions. Some embargoes have been 
raised at destinations, but congestion prevails at 
intermediate treminals and it takes a most expert 
traffic man to figure out how to make connections 
thru the originating carrier. 

The housing shortage is as acute as ever and 
the slowing up in the demand simply means that 
there is gradually growing a buying power that 
must sooner or later assert itself strongly. ‘The 
example of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
in putting up $20,000,000 for building purposes 
is simply a forerunner of what may naturally be 
expected from other sources. 

Yard supplies are not large, and in the face of 
the potential demand, particularly when consid- 
ered with the limited supplies offered for prompt 
shipment, it is difficult to prophesy anything but 
an encouraging outlook. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 7.—The lumber business here is a little 
more active than it was a weck ago. A large 
part of the transit cars that were being offered 
so freely have been disposed of and there is not 
so much cutting of price as there was, altho North 
Carolina and southern pine can still be bought 
for a lot less than their recent top prices. Some 
dealers have consistently refused to change their 
prices from what they were before the break, 
claiming that they were then based on costs, aud 
they would better shut down than sell at a loss. 
These concerns seem able to sell all they have to 
offer, and there is at least a slight tightening of 
the market. The greatest break does not seem 
to come from the southern mills, but from the 
southern central States. Apparently no oflicr 
woods have been affected so far, and many dealers 
think there will be a change in the market bef 
it can affect them, on account of the short supply. 
Almost everything east of here is embargoed, ind 
much of the lumber that has recently been forced 
on an unwilling market here was destined ‘or 
points that were closed when it arrived this ‘r 
on its journey. Many dealers frankly state toat 
when New York and New England open up there 
will be trouble to get enough lumber here, because 
prices will be higher there on account of having 
been so long without supply. 

All the hardwoods sell readily at good prices. 
the only lowering so far being the forced prices 
on a few items, which have come to more nearly 
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a proper relation to the rest of the market. Good 
lumber of all kinds is scarce and prices are firm. 
White pine, spruce and hemlock have found -no 
reason for diminishing prices, and there is no sur- 
plus offered. Cypress orders are delayed and 
quick deliveries are hard to get. Certain items 
of jong and shortleaf are firm. Lath are scarce, 
but not so high as they have been. Shingles are 
good sellers in the surrounding territory. In this 
city the yards are busier than they have been and 
there seems to be an inclination among the build- 
ers to renew activity. 

Now that the banks have called in a lot of money 
from frozen loans, the building associations and 
the banks themselves are more inclined to loan on 
homes, and the financing of realty deals of a non- 
speculative nature are reasonably easy again. 
Furniture manufacturers here are well booked 
with orders, and millmen and cabinet workers 
would be busy if it were not for the strike. A 
few days ago the sash and door employees and 
the cabinet makers went on strike for 10 percent 
decrease in hours, 108 percent increase in wages, 
and the recognition of the union. The employers 
in both lines gave them 40 percent increase in 
wages, and about half the Philadelphia contingent 
are now working for that wage. Their demands 
also included $1.25 an hour, with a 40-hour week 
in July and August, and 44 hours the rest of the 
year. The employers are following the successful 
tactics of the retailers in their recent strike, 
standing pat and solid for the open shop, and 
advertising conditions as they exist or arise to 
the public so that their side of the question may 
be known. At this time only ten of the sash and 
door shops are tied up, and some of the others 
have lost their union men, but in some, even the 
union men are working. 

Wistar, Underhill & Nixon have completed their 
new mill at Sumter, 8S. C., and it is now running 
with a good force. Frederick S. Underhill has 
recently suffered a partial breakdown from over- 
work and nervousness, and is recuperating at the 
shore before going to the hardwood convention 
at Chicago, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


June 6.—Lumber dealers thruout Nebraska have 
received an order from the State railway commis- 
sion to unload any cars standing in their yards 
within forty-eight hours. This is done as a part 
of the aggressive drive to increase the available 
supply of cars. “It has been found,’ said Com- 
missioner Browne, “‘that some large lumber jobbers 
have been in the habit of holding cars of lumber 
on track awaiting buyers, and in some instances 
the demurrage has run up to $500 a car.” The 
State commission’s program for relieving conges- 
tion goes much farther than to the lumber dealer 
and jobber. Similar orders have gone to various 
other industries, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 8.—Gradual weakening of the market is 
the outstanding feature here at present from the 
wholesalers’ viewpoint. Very few inquiries are 
being received and railroad inquiries are falling 
off. There is no large buying at present in any 
line and the lumber dealers are suffering with 
the men in other channels of trade, all of which is 
largely due to the railroad tieup, labor troubles 
and general untoward conditions. Retailers are 
ordering only a few carloads now and then in an 
evident effort to keep their stocks fairly well 
balanced. No building campaign of any conse- 
quence has developed this spring in any part of 
the Pittsburgh district, as a result of which the 
movement of lumber generally is slow. 

While industrial work and other developments 
have been slowed down, some wholesalers still 
profess to believe the outlook will brighten very 
soon. Few convincing arguments can be offered 
in favor of any person’s holding that view at 
present, altho it is true that when the traffic situ- 
ation on the railroads loosens up so that some of 
the orders can be filled and the material delivered 
there is bound to be a better tone to the market. 

Many transit cars, originally billed to other 
points, are now being sold at bargain prices at 
points where they can be delivered. An officer 
of one of the leading Pittsburgh wholesale firms 
says he has a lot of orders from the East, but 
because of the railroad embargoes he is unable to 
n ake deliveries there at present. 

Chere is not much change lately in prices on 
hardwoods or spruce, but the hardest hit as to 
Drice softening and weakness are southern pine, 
fir and various Pacific coast products. 

The only note of optimism sounded in the last 
week emanated from the regular monthly meeting 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
<cunsylvania, held in the office of Secretary W. B. 
Stayer here, last Friday. ‘The president of the 
association, D. S. Milloy, of Erie, presided and 
there was a good representation of members from 
every district of western Pennsylvania. Several 


reports of lively building operations in local com- 
munities were heard. Business was reported by 
the retailers to be going along smoothly and gen- 
erally very satisfactorily, considering the handi- 
caps incident to a presidential election campaign 
and a feeling of uncertainty in most commercial 
and industrial circles. The association suspended 
its July and August meetings and will not meet 
again until September. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 7.—In view of the fact that Pacific coast 
woods are finding a steadily increasing distribu- 
tion in the East, a report from Seattle under date 
of June 3 was perused with much interest here. 
This report was to the effect that the approximate 
fall of fir lumber prices in west Coast territory, 
according to actual sales made the previous week, 
was $23 to $30 on finishing-up sizes and $8 to $10 
on dimension since the highest point in February. 
This recalls the reduction announced by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Corporation two months ago. 

Prices in this market are also being revised 
downward, some of them very sharply, with the 
natural result that the buyers hesitate to place 
orders, not knowing if the lowest price has been 
reached. 

A visitor from the Pacific coast who has been 
calling on members of the lumber trade here re- 
newing acquaintances and also paying a call upon 
his family, is W. C. Lawton, a son of William T. 
Lawton, of Joseph Thomas & Son, the oldest 
millwork firm in Baltimore and now vice presi- 
dent and sales manager for the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., of Seattle. Mr. Lawton went to the Coast 
seven years ago and has since then risen to promi- 
nence in the trade there. He has covered a large 
part of the country on his trip, stopping at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Birmingham, Ala., and various 
other cities. He said that a readjustment of 
prices was taking place, but that activity seemed 
to be increasing. While in Baltimore he con- 
cluded arrangements for the R. B. Homer Lumber 
Co. to represent the Nettleton Lumber Co., of 
Seattle exclusively for Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware. Mr. Lawton was one of the guests at 
the quarterly meeting of the Lumber Exchange 
and renewed acquaintances in the trade. 


R. Lancaster Williams, of the Baltimore bank- 
ing house of R. L. Williams & Co. (Inc.), which 
holds a large interest in the Manatee Lumber Co., 
operating on the west coast of Florida, returned 
last week from an extended visit to the scene of 
the company’s operations. He was accompanied 
by the Milwaukee lumber operators, who recently 
took over the mill management. After inspect- 
pa the plant the party spent several days tarpon 

shing. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


June 7.—Lumber trade conditions in Ontario 
are quite up to expectations, the demand being 
fairly good. Logging is very backward in northern 
Ontario. Drives have been slow, but there is for- 
tunately no indication of logs being held up by low 
water. Ontario lumber in general is holding up 
firmly in price, notwithstanding a disposition on 
the part of British Columbia manufacturers to 
offer their materials at much lower prices. 

Prices on lath are being well maintained and, so 
far as can be foreseen, there is no likelihood of any 
decided drop. Contracts made with the mills are 
at fairly high prices and those holding lath will 
not lower their prices in order to move their stock. 

The market for shingles was completely upset a 
short time ago by the putting in transit of more 
cars than the market would absorb. The effect 
of this is still felt, as there is a considerable quan- 
tity still unsold, involving further reductions. 

Some wholesalers have been wondering as to the 
effect of the removal of the 7% percent war tax 
upon importations of southern pine. It is consid- 
ered possible, tho not probable, that shortleaf 
southern pine may thereby be enabled to compete 
in Ontario to a moderate extent with hemlock. 

George E. Petry, formerly Ontario representa- 
tive for the Campbell, MacLaurin Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Montreal, has joined the selling staff of 
the Canadian General Lumber Co., Toronto. He 
will cover eastern Ontario and part of north- 
western Ontario. C. W. McCabe, Toronto, has been 
appointed Ontario representative for the Camp- 
bell, MacLurin Lumber Co. 

William Saunders, formerly superintendent of 
the Lake Rosseau Lumber Co. at Boakeview, Ont., 
has moved to Wasa, B. C., where he has been 
appointed superintendent of the Yahk Lumber 
Co.’s mill and operations, recently purchased by 
W. J. Lovering, Toronto. 

J. C. Leigh, of the Excelsior Lumber Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers, Toronto, has decided to go 
into business as a wholesaler. The business of 
the Excelsior Lumber Co. will be continued by J. 
B. Reid, Toronto. 
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BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress 


Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W, O’Shaugh 
O'Shaughnessy = New Orleans, La. 











f *. L. Sanfore Y 
Sanford - Bodge © 'w."Soite 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 515 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


; Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 














[ J. M. Jones 
Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


All Southern 
Band Mills: 
Jennie, Arkansas Hardwoods 
Fondale, Louisiana 

Specializing in 


Oak and Gum 


Main Office: MONROE, LOUISIANA ; 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


(Poitevent & Favre 
Mana. Lumber Co. 427d, Stock 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. —e 








LONG LEAF 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers “ *<r'«s 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Chicago New England St. Louis : 
Manley&Boyd J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
838 Otis Bidg., 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Main 1894, 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 











~ 
BEEC NOW READY 
TO SAW 
Want orders for BILLS, , 
Plank, Switch Ties, etc. 
to be cut to your order. 
THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 
Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
& J 








Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. | 


Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 


St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 


Oak. Ash. Gum. Maple. Elm. Cypress. 
Sycamore. Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 





| Memphis. Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. J 








ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 
aninufacturers Hardwood Lumber 
ctl: 3 Band Sawn Quartered Oak eee, Som, 


» Elm, Cypress and Cotton’ 
Mills at soometine “and Belzoni. 





Sales Office at Belzoni 














Big Value GUM snip “it 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "sa: 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 














Fred Russell, of the Louisville Stave Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago this week. 


Fred Wright, of Walter E. Kelley & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was in Chicago this week. 


Albert Schaller, well known retailer of Janes- 
ville, Wis., was in Chicago part of the week. 


Louis Wuichet, well known Chicago white pine 
expert, returned from Arizona early in the week. 


Ernest Kurth, of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., Keltys, Tex., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


John W. McClure, of the Belgrade Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago Monday on his 
way east. 


W. H. Martz, of the Martz-Fulkerson Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was a local lumber trade visitor 
this week. 


W. E. Godley, ef the Pickering Lumber Co., 
motored to Racine, Wis., Wednesday and called 
on the consumers there. 


Cc. B. Baxter, of the Robinson-Baxter Lumber 
Co., returned a few days ago from a trip to the 
Pacific coast. 


H. C. Beelman, of Knudson & Mercer, is in the 
South, expecting to be gone two weeks or so Visit- 
ing the mills. 


D. C. Eccles, of the Eccles Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah, was in Chicago early in the week on his 
way to New York. 


Herbert E. Miller, who represents the Marathon 
Lumber Co. in Ohio territory, was a local lumber 
trade visitor this week. 


Thomas Montombo, of the Iron Range Lumber & 
Cedar Co., of Pentago, Mich., was a local lumber 
trade visitor this week. 


H. W. Sherman, who represents the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Ce. in Chicago, returned this week 
from a trip to New York. 


B. E. McCullough, sales manager of the Columbus 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss., came to Chicago this 
week expecting te spend several days. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager of the Wausau-South- 
ern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., spent several days 
here, returning south early in the week. 


Roy B. Harberg, of the Harberg Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Neb., spent several days in Chicago this 
week, attending the Republican national convention. 


Walter Lammers, of the Adams River Lumber 
Co., Chase, B. C., was a Chicago visitor this week, 
being a guest of A. W. Lammers, of the 8. H. L. 
Lumber Co. 


T. D. Fooks, of the Fooks Lumber Co., and 
J. Walter Wright, of the J. Walter Wright Lumber 
Co., of Mountain City, Tenn., visited Chicago dur- 
ing the week. 


G. L. Fullington, of the pine department, and 
A. L. Gibbs, of the farm land department, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., were in 
Chicago this week. 


E. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and mayor of the Smoky City, came to Chi- 
cago this week as a delegate to the Republican na- 
tional convention. 


W. E. Nurenberg, Chicago sales representative of 
Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, Wash., returned 
to Chicago this week from a southern trip and then 
left for the west Coast. 


J. N. Bach, retail dealer of Fairbury, I1l., was in 
Chicago Tuesday and said that the business was 
quiet now, but he expected it would soon be better 
as conditions became more stabilized. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held Monday, 
approval was given the daylight saving ordinance 
and the local lumber concerns will adhere to it. 


Mrs. S. E. Barwick, wife of the Chicago sales 
agent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., left Wednesday 
for Seattle, Wash., to spend a month with her son, 
W. E. Barwick, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. 


N. H. Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. was in Chicago Tuesday and predicted 
that as soon as the lumber situation became more 
stable building would go ahead at Rockford in fine 
shape. 

BE. J. Lundin, of the D. K. Jeffris Co., returned 
from Cadillac, Mich., Tuesday where he had been 


to attend the funeral of his father, G. A. Lundin. 
Mr. Lundin, who was 66 years old, was buried last 
Monday. 

The Gram Lumber Co. announces that it has re 
moved its offices to 805-8 Steger Building, 28 East 
Jackson Boulevard, and that A. D. McDonald has 
become associated with the company as vice presi- 
dent and manager. 


T. F. Farnsworth, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Weston, W. Va., was another lumberman 
who had the honor of being a delegate to the Re 
publican convention. While here he called at seyv- 
eral of the local lumber offices, 


N. A. Gladding and Fred Gardiner, of E. C. 
Atkins Co., Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers of 
Silver Steel saws, were members of the Indiana dele- 
gation who attended the Republican national con- 
vention in Chicago this week. 


Charles Chapman, of the Chapman-Dewey Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., is reported to be very 
ill and his many friends hope for his early recov- 
ery. Orville Dewey, of Memphis, of the same 
company, was in Chicago this week. 


William Cavin, well known retailer of Sturgis, 
Mich., was a Michigan delegate te the Republican 
national convention this week and showed as much 
pep about the convention as he does in retailing 
lumber, and that is saying something. 


W. P. O’Brien, manager of the Astoria Lumber 
Co., of Astoria, Ore., and delegate to the Republican 
national convention, instructed for Hiram Johnson, 
was here this week and expressed his opinion that 
the lumber business would soon revive. 


The Rubicon Lumber Co., of Baraga, Mich., has 
sold eight million feet of logs to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and will quit business and 
scrap its mill as a result of the Timberworkers’ 
strike. The mill has employed one hundred and 
twenty men and had a monthly payroll of $9,000. 


Thomas B. Betty, who has been representing 
Betty & Sons Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., 
in eastern territory with headquarters in Newark, 
N. J., recently has engaged in the commission sell- 
ing business, and while maintaining headquarters at 
Newark will travel the metropolitan district and 
handle southern pine lumber and timbers and oak 
flooring. 


Pity the poor farm hand! A lumber dealer in 
central Illinois in the office of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN this week said that farmers in his locality 
are offering $75 a month for men, with board, 
room and washing, and that he knew of one farmer 
who had hired a man at $80 a month and included 
in the agreement a promise to take him to the 
movies twice a week. 


The Gandy Belting Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of Fielder I. Schillinberg, jr., to the position 
of general sales manager, succeeding Charles H. 
Dankmeyer, resigned. The recently opened branch 
at 549 West Washington Street will be under the 
charge of H. Milton Michel, who comes from the 
New York branch. Robert Crance will have charge 
of the New York branch at 36 Warren Street. 


James Prendergast and Orville Rapp, of the 
James Prendergast Lumber Co., and Joln 
Schroeder, of the Marion Steam Shovel Works, 
Marion, Ohio, were here this week as delegates 
to the convention. Needless to say they were for 
Senator Harding, who has been a director in the 
Prendergast company for twenty years. Charlies 
O’Donnell, a building material dealer of Belle 
fontaine, was another Ohioan who was here for 
Harding. 

J. H. Himmelberger, of the Himmelberger-Har- 
rison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago this week for the Republican national con- 
vention. Mr. Himmelberger does not look for any 
appreciable decrease in hardwood lumber prices, 
as greatly reduced production has followed the 
longest period of wet weather and the most un- 
favorable logging conditions that the hardwood in- 
dustry ever has experienced. 


W. C. Trout, general manager of the Lufkin 
Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex., was in Chi- 
cago this week looking after the purchase of some 
additional equipment for his plant and incidentally 
sitting in with the Texas delegation to the Republi- 
can national convention. Mr. Trout reports great 
activity in the machinery and equipment line, and 
his plant is being pushed to its full capacity to take 
care of the business that is offered. 


R. B. Weller, president of Weller Bros. (Inc.), 
Omaha, Neb., operating a line of retail yards in 
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Nebraska and Colorado, was a Chicago visitor this 
week, participating in the great quadrennial na- 
tional game of picking a presidential nominee, be- 
ing an assistant sergeant-at-arms in the G. O. P. 
convention. He was obliged to leave, however, 
before the final result was known, being called to 
Minneapolis by business matters Thursday night. 
Mr. Weller reports a decided slackening of demand 
and limited buying thruout his territory. 


A. W. Stickle, of Dallas, Tex., was a visitor in 
Chicago lumber circles this week, spending two 
days here calling on the trade and sizing up the 
situation generally. Enroute to Chicago Mr. Stickle 
stayed off in Kansas City and as a result of his 
observations on this trip he feels rather optimistic 
as to the lumber trade. He finds a disposition 
among line-yard buyers to begin coming into the 
market and looks for heavy buying from that source 
within the next few weeks. In the Southwest there 
has been some slackening of oil field trade but as 
wildeatting progresses new markets are being 
opened up and this trade will continue to be a heavy 
factor for some time to come. 


A. G. Barnhart, who is in charge of the head- 
quarters at Alexandria, La., of George C. Vaughan 
& Sons, San Antonio, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week on a swing afound the circle of northern lum- 
ber centers sizing up the situation and getting in 
touch with large buyers of southern pine. Mr. 
Barnhart found some of the large industrial users 
in a buying mood and incidentally booked some 
nice orders on this trip. While there has been a 
decided slump in southern pine prices he believes 
that the decline has reached the limit, looks for 
rapidly advancing prices from this time forward 
and believes that there is a dammed up demand 
that will have to be supplied sooner or later, which 
will tax the capacity of the producers to supply 
when the buying movement really begins in earnest. 


William C. Wilson, of the American Institute of 
Weights and Measures, New York City, was in Chi- 
cago for a few days this week enroute to his head- 
quarters after having attended the National For- 
eign Trade Council convention in San Francisco and 
making an extensive tour of the principal west 
Coast cities. Mr. Wilson is devoting considerable 
attention to the effort being made to have a law 
enacted compelling the use of the metric system of 
measurement and among the associations and in- 
dividuals with whom he has discussed the matter 
he finds the sentiment generally antagonistic to any 
change in the present system. He discussed this 
matter with prominent lumber and machinery man- 
ufacturers on the Coast and while in Chicago dis- 
cussed it with representatives of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and others, and 
feels sure that the lumber industry will not look 
with favor upon the proposed change. 


Among the lumbermen visitors in Chicago this 
week in attendance upon the Republican national 
convention was Frank Spangler, of Kosciusko, Miss., 
who attended as an alternate delegate from his 
State. Between sessions Mr. Spangler found time 
to discuss the lumber situation and stated that 
because of the embargoes it was practically im- 
possible to ship lumber into the eastern territory, 
as a result of which he is devoting his efforts to 
seeking markets west of the Mississippi where ship- 
ments can be made. He reports that owing to the 
slack demand, following the car shortage, railroad 
embargoes and the decline of the market, many of 
the small mills in the South are being forced to 
close and some of the larger ones are curtailing 
Production. This situation is forcing some of the 
smaller mills to unload their product at extremely 
low prices in order to secure ready funds to take 
care of pressing obligations. He believes, however, 
that the bottom has been reached and that lumber 
Prices soon will take a turn and rule considerably 
higher sixty days hence than they are at this time. 


W. M. Klenk, secretary of the Wiles, Chipman 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, was in Chicago two days 
this week on his return from a visit to some of the 
northern mills, and while here be hobnobbed with 
the Missouri delegation to the Republican national 
convention, sitting in at some of the sessions. Mr. 
Klenk reports stocks at Michigan mills, especially 
of maple flooring, very low, and does not look for 
si marked recession in prices on this item. He 
aiso recently made a trip south, and while he 
found large stocks at many of the mills there was 
uate disposition on the part of the operators to go 
after business. His impression is that the end 
of the decline in prices has been reached and that 
oo upward movement may be expected to set in 
— Shortly. The Wiles, Chipman Lumber Co., 
— recently increased its stock to $700,000, has 
oe the Maplewood yard in St. Louis of the 
er Lumber Co. This is one of the old retail 
Pong concerns of St. Louis, having been in busi- 
Pe here for twenty-five years. The purchase of 

us yard gives the Wiles, Chipman Lumber Co. 
retail yards in St. Louis, each one of which is 


three 


advantageously located to cover the most desirable 
territory. This company also owns and operates 
the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La. 





TO REPRESENT SOUTHERN COMPANY 


W. T. Hicks, who for the last two years has 
represented the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., in Michigan 
territory, has been chosen 
Chicago representative 
for the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co. and_ the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
of Shreveport, La., in 
Chicago territory. Mr. 
Hicks is well known 





W. T. HICKS; 
Representative in Chicago 
of Southern Lumber 
Companies 








among retail lumbermen, 
having had several years’ 
experience in midwestern 
} territory. Previous to be- 
ing with the Long-Bell 
1 company he was with the 
——_ Chicago. Lumber & Coal 
Co. for seven years and 
previous to that was in the retail lumber business 
at Atlanta, Ga. The Chicago headquarters, opened 
two years ago by Frank H. Campbell, will re- 
main at 536 Marquette Building. 








HISTORY BACK OF G. O. P. GAVEL 


When Chairman Will H. Hays called the Repub- 
lican national convention to order in the Coliseum, 
Chicago, on Tuesday morning, he used a gavel 
made specially for use at this convention from a 


rafter of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. The 
gavel was brought to Chicago by Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore, of Philadelphia, and presented to Chairman 
Hays. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMAN IS ENIGHTED 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
was made a knight of the Roman Catholic Church 
on Monday evening of this week at the beginning of 
a three days’ jubilee which celebrated a diamond 
anniversary of the archdiocese and the silver anni- 
versary of the ordination of the Archbishop George 
W. Mundelein to the priesthood. The title was con- 
ferred on Mr. Hines by Cardinal Gibbons. Mr. 
Hines was made a knight of the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great (Civil Class). Another Chicagoan, 
Dennis F. Kelly, was made a knight companion of 
the same order. Mr. Hines is the first member of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States to 
receive the order. 





REDUCED RATE SCHEDULES ORDERED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Reduced Rate Or- 
der No. 431 issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. to file a schedule of re- 
duced charges for the milling, kiln drying, sorting 
and dressing in transit of lumber and shingles in 
carloads at Redmond, Ore. 

Order No. 447 permits the Northern Pacific to 
file a schedule providing a reduced rate on saw 
logs in carloads from Auburn, Wash., to Eagle 
Gorge, Wash., on one day’s notice. 

Order No. 456 authorizes the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas railroad to file a schedule providing ab- 
sorptions of switching charges at Shreveport, La., 
to include Sheehan, La. 

Order No. 465 permits the Southern Pacific to 
file reduced rates on logs in carloads from Rogue 
River and Grant’s Pass, Ore., to Medford, Ore. 

Order No. 468 permits carriers for which F. W. 
Gomph is agent to file a reduced rate on forest 
products in carloads from Placerville and Perkins, 
Calif., to Clifton, Ariz. 





RECOMMENDS EQUIPMENT ADVANCES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today announced its de- 
cision to recommend to the secretary of the 
treasury an advance of $125,000,000 to the rail- 
roads toward the acquisition of rolling stock. 
Of this total, $75,000,000 is for freight cars and 
$50,000,000 for locomotives. The commission 
announced it would endeavor so to allot the 
$75,000,000 as to bring about the acquisition of 
the largest number of cars. The fund will be 
used primarily to aid in securing 20,000 refrig- 
erator cars. 

The allotment for refrigerator cars will be 
made first to carriers or companies offering the 
largest proportional contributions to meet the 
Government’s advances, and will be continued 
until the 20,000 refrigerator cars are provided 
for or the applications are exhausted. The 
commission adds: 

After providing allotments for refrigerator cars 
allotments for other freight cars will be made in a 
similar manner and with similar preferences. Where 
carriers, however, offer free of prior liens running 
gear, parts of cars or types of cars which by con- 
struction, reconstruction or reénforcement may be 
converted into modern and efficient equipment at an 
earlier date than is possible by new construction, 
preference will be given to carriers making such 
offer over others tendering the same or substan- 
tially the same proportional contributions to meet 
the loans. 

The locomotive fund will be confined to 
freight and switching engines until such appli- 
cations are met. Then advances will be made 
for passenger engines. It will be the rule to 
require applicants to furnish at least 50 percent 
of the cost of locomotives. Those unable to 
advance 50 percent may file application and on 
a showing of facts may receive assistance. 

In the same announcement the commission 
states that the appropriation for loans to aid in 
additions and betterments which will promote 
the movement of cars will be fixed for the pres- 
ent at $73,000,000. Evidence submitted must 
show that such advances will relieve congestion 
or otherwise enable existing equipment to do 
more work. No loans will be made without as- 
surance that Government funds will be met by 
such contributions from carriers as they are 
able to i 


The appropriation to cover maturities is for 
the present fixed by the commission at $50,000,- 
000, and the commission will not recommend 
loans where applicants have not exhausted ef- 
forts to care for maturities by extension, by 
refunding and by every other means. 


For short line roads appropriation will be 
fixed for the present at $12,000,000. The Short 
Line Railroad Association, the commission 
states, ‘‘should submit in accordance with the 
foregoing principles its recommendations, both 
with respect to member roads and with respect 
to nonmember lines, for the distribution of this 
allotment. ’’ 

Discussing the subject of loans generally, the 
commission says: 

No loans will be recommended for any purpose 
except upon evidence that the prospective earning 
power of the applicant and the character and value 
of the security offered are such as to furnish rea- 
sonable assurance of the applicant’s ability to 
repay the loan within the time fixed therefor and 
to meet its other obligations in connection with 
such loan. 

Many applications also were filed or withheld 
while amendments to the Transportation Act were 
pending. Opportunity will therefore be afforded 
to amend and supplement applications already on 
file and to file new applications so that all neces- 
sary information may be supplied to enable the 
commission to pass upon the propriety and ex- 
pediency of recommending loans. 

The time for filing applications and amendments 
for consideration in the first general plan of dis- 
tribution is extended to June 19, 1920. 


While the commission finds that there are 
strong considerations in favor of organizing a 
national equipment corporation, it announced 
that it can not undertake to form such a cor- 
poration or corporations. However, upon the 
presentation of a definite, well matured and 
workable plan capable of application in the im- 
mediate future ‘‘it will give preferred consid- 
eration to applications for loans to or for the 
purposes of such a corporation. The commis- 
sion believes that it is both desirable and prac- 
ticable to devise such a plan in the case of re- 
frigerator equipment, and particularly com- 
mends this matter to the attention of the rail- 
road executives.’? 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., June 1.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 


BIG: 4 Bey BO Be ws snicwanscexssaeee $42.00@45.00 
1D”, BD BO: 6sksensanenssaeenir 43.00@46.00 
1B ON aD Gabe esKaeaiioaww ae 44.00@47.00 
13” & wider, 6 to 20°...cseceos 44.00@47.00 

4” & Witor, S tO 20" cccsseeve 39.00 @42.00 

No. 5, 4” & wider, © O00 xaunewaes 29.00@32.00 


Shiplap and D&M 
8’ 10,12,14° 16’ 18 & 20’ 
$ $82@87 


No. 1, 8” ..... oes $76@79 $76@79 $8 
10” .cows 79@82 81@84 79@82 87@92 
12” 2.00 91@94 91@94 86@89 94@99 
No. 2, 87 ...0 66@69 68@71 66@69 72@77 
10” ..c0e 68@71 70@73 7@70 73@78 
12” coos 79@82 79@82 74@77 8&2@87 
No. 3, 8” ..eee 51@54 1@54 1@54 53@56 
10” cc 52@55 62@55 562@55 54@5 
12” ..000 54@57 464@57 54@57 57@60 
Flooring 
$64@67 $69@72 $74@77 $71@74 
- 66@69 71@74 T4@77 74@77 





". 54@57 59@62 64@67 61@64 
[ 58@61 61@64 64@67 64@67 


. 48 49@52 
46@49 47@50 49@52 49@52 
Fencing, Rough 


No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00@43.00 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E 
12’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 24’ 


10 & 12 
..$47@50 $49@52 $50.00@53.00 $52@55 
46@49 47@50 48.50@51.50 51@54 


"5" 47@50 48@51 49.50@52.50 52@55 


.. 51@54 50@53 51.50@54.50 53@56 
-. 53@56 52@55 53.00@56.00 55@58 


HARDWOODS 


Cincinnatli, Ohio, June 7.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended June 5. A plus (+) mark following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a minus (-) 
sign denotes a decline: 
eS Wuitt Oak 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 


itiackcse cas ee $300 $315- $315-— $325- 
a ee eee 250- 265- 265- 275- 
No. 1 common....... 200— 215- 215-— 225- 
No. 2 common....... 200- 110- 110-— 115- 
QUARTERED RED OAK 
SS 6 ave csinciss we wee 235- 250—- 250- 
No. 1 common....... 160— 180- 180- 
No. 2 common....... 90— 105- 105- 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK 
a 2 220 220 5 
SS) eee 180 190 190 200 
No. 1 common....... 150 160 160 170 
No. 2 common....... 105 115 115 120 
No. 3 common....... 45 50 50 55 
Sound wormy......-. 115 125 125 130 
PoPLaR 
OS: hikes erie es 88 205 215 215 215 
Saps and selects..... 155 165 165 165 
No. 1 common....... 120 130 130 135 
No. 2 common....... 80 95 95 105 
No. 3 common....... 55 60 60 65 
Panel and wide, No. 1, 
DB” 8 2S"... :6:0:0.035 265 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 225 
Basswoop 
Saree rere ee ee 135 145 145 150 
No. 1 common....... 110 115 115 120 
No. 2 common....... 70+ 75+ 75+ 80+ 
CHESTNUT 
| eee err 160+ 1704+ 170+ 180+ 
No. 1 common....... 115 125+ 125+ 130+ 
No. 3 common....... 40 45 45 45- 
Sound wormy ....... 75 80 80 82- 
WHITE ASH 
| eee 195 §66.245 270 280 
No. 1 common....... 125 160 185 200 
No. 2 common....... 70 90 90 95 
WALNUT 
OS eae ee 300 315 315 330 
No. 1 common....... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common....... 110 125 130 135 
No. 3 common....... 45 Saxe — $5 
HIcKORY 
ES sibs ca aweeeew << 170 175 
No. 1 common....... aie soars 140 145 
No. 2 common....... eats ne 100 =110 
Mapte 
Ps. stceeserssaneed 150) 3=6:155 160 170 
No. 1 common....... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common....... 80 85 95 100 
GuM 
Quartered red, FAS... 220 225 230 240 


Quartered red, No. 1, 


POEION 5 0-0:500.0% 190 195 200 210 
Plain red, FAS....... 200 205 210 220 
— red, No. 1 com- 

Tee eee 0 170 190 200 


sap. “heabeanta, 13” to 


Bab; MAS... 505.500 110 115 125 1404 
Sap, No. 1 common... 80- 100 110 125+ 
ap, 


No. 2 common... 60 62 62 62 








The prices presented on this and the 














following page are the average of those: “a x 
compiled from reports of actual sales DOME sale awiateaaitie boee sae e ee 67.00 62.00 
2 5 oe 
made in the sections indicated during ,  eemperemnece. ar + - 
the week ended as shown by the dates axa° Partition 71.00 i 
given. ___ giibonebhrn enn 7150 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
- we PPP ee Ne Pa, ee ee y pe 3.00 
Caserween 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 x Nid oN ee ea ee eke Saw ee ee 5. 65 50 
— _. te5 130 130 135 See” cs s AC ee 75.00 72.00 
No. 1 common. 90 91 95+ NTs ae ee ae, 8 . 
No. 2 common. 72 72 74 ae No. 8 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 140 . ‘ ‘ec 1x4 & 6” common CO Os 
Boxboards’ 9” to 12” 150 z sis bt BP cece eee e rece ccceence poy ye 
MND si Baines ieee sacs ove noe ere bce E 33.4 
OAK FLOORING ~ Co. 2 din ereieieie See erat 37.50 34.50 
AG RSE EN 5 i.e, 6050 eielacecn bres ein. ere 37.50 34.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 7.Following are aver- 7. PEI SAE 38.00 = 35.00 
= vy omg carload lots, Cincinnati basis, ob- Fi geet BO" nnverecccrevscnecces ply a 
sine - - ee ae ee er ee Ye ie ee ee ee 30.0 
ong By r oak flooring during the week ended iad Common Dimension, S1SiE, 32" 
IE Sbco'SWibi a: RENEE Eek Bee RE 27.50 
. 3B°X2Y" 36"x114” 3%”x2” 2x6 Pi aigistwietan.aie 5 270 
Clear qtd. white....... $312.41 ese $206.50 Bx1Oe vl ert Seana a ORS 31.00 27-00 
Clear qtd. red......... 307.00 $196.50 ~ ..... | ieee hice: 31.50 28.50 
Select qtd. white and BURR Sh ong cats hokea ice co ako OO 31.00 
= eee Sade seeee 169.50 FS ES OR GEE R Rare pet ban a 38.00 35.00 
uae plain white and Ey ko o8:0 ecdns wees 29.50 26.50 
UE tacrard wink oa ee ano 214.56 164.50 164.70 ey TREES BE 6 6-650, 6 $060.6. 00@ Brees 30.50 27.50 
Select plain white ‘and “i Aeregegennnnes: 31.50 28.50 
Ted 2. ceseccceces 212.73 154.50 154.50 Se, EE, IO! bocce ceesaee'ee 32.50 29.50 
No. 2. COMMON: s.0:0.6:0:0:6 164.5 95.15 98.48 BED, MONE GE. 6.6. 08 Rp ieccecere 33.50 30.50 
NO. ZB COMMOR. . ...006s 87.00 35.30 34.99 DES, RUSE Oe 60 vse ce wees 35.5 32.50 
SES, DO TO. ba swe cece eaner 36.50 33.50 


CYPRESS 2x4, S1S1B, 40’.............. 37.50 34.50 


Common Plank and Small Timbers 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 7.—The following prices, No. 1 Select 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week common common 
ended June 5: Sx 8”, SiBin or B48, 12’ ....65% 37.00 40.00 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 SR OO 200 625:6:5 49-06 0 bas 36.50 39.50 
Ct) re eer,” $150 $150 $155 $160 3x 8, 4x 8” oo sees eceseecesees 37.00 40.00 
Belect® .<. oc. .occces. 128 133 133 1 3x10, a sg RRR errata 38.00 41.00 
- 8 3 40 AeA" SIGUE, TB’. 5 occecses 36.50 39.50 

NOP seeeeseeeeeeeeee 95 105 105 110 OO, BEG BE ess ccevens 38.50 = 41.50 
No. 1 COMMON .....2060% 70 72 72 72 4x 4” i eae ee 39.50 42.50 
No. 2 common........ 65 67 67 67 SEE", BEAM. Ge vetvcccccces 40.50 43.50 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 83,8 —, Timbers, Rough00 33.00 
AND CEDAR | giaulgeaamee, Mae 












Centralia, Wash., June 5.—The following prices Pt ioe er Ose ae a eng ores pips 
were realized on fir, hemlock and cedar prod- SO" | a Re Re RS Hae FE TC 43.00 
ucts during the week ended June 2: Red Cedar Lumber 

Vertical Grain Flooring ~ 1 “i No. 2 

7 common common 

ant ake ee Se PREC Tee 35.00 32.00 

1 re $77.00 $74.00 $68.00 Manali date tee beanies aiiiee yp ne 
x6 dps doa tos etka Oe . 77.5 70.00 >) aa ee eee ee 3e 

14%x4” .. ern? . 78.50 70.50 Common Cedar Timbers 

SE  saxsesnerwnniipeneiees 80.50 70.50 4x4 to 6x6 rough............-. 40.00 = 35.00 

Slash Grain Flooring SES tO AZEI2 FOGER oo sce cece 45.00 40.00 

BM Loncsvsmcyensbaseves . 61.00 Red Cedar Shingles : 

BEES ncnxseanknesaeeiianeee 6700 64.00 thi 
PRE sivrmunenasiepeanensas 73.50 70.50 | ag Per M Square 
BORED” os anrannamcctdreennice ener sega cll ogee ualeaimaalie cient ae ee 

iu. Vertical Grain Stepping Gommon ‘cleats 200.0002) 1IIII! 3550 3.00 
1 YA 1% or 2x12” cinhoarsisie eee eet kae 85.00 75.00 | Gommon stars ................. 2:00 1.85 
1%, 1% OR a oa scsieee erscen 87.00 77.00 pe Cedar Siding io Pik ‘ 

, ss WeX4 ClEAP 2. cccccccccccccccccs 56.00 

130" 73.00 MERU CONE. vais vcs ss vaiey.aun ences 55.50 eeeee 

x6 74.00 Hemlock, Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x5, 75.00 No 0. 2 

1x12 77.00 ecmumeie ia mon 

i" . 36.00 
x4” 58.00 -.. 36.50 
Yex4 ROO. MRM i ccin. heen cp pe bine wr eeeces 37.00 34.00 
5ex4” 59.00 Logs 
1x4” 63.00 Fir, No. 1, $36; No. 2, $27; No. 3. $18 
3% x6" 61.50 Hemlock, mill run, $18; cedar, $25 to $45 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


, _— Va., June 5.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b, Nor- 
olk: 














Cull and 
Epce RovecH— No. 2 & better N. 3 Bow red heart 
B/E wocccevccncvescccccsvcces $105.00 @108.00 $75.00 @77.00 $44.50 @45.50 $40.50 @ 41.50 
re ee Pr re ere 110.00@113.00 80.00 @ 82.00 45.50 3 po ee er 
De 6 oink 5445 PAU ORa WSO eee 111.00@114.00 82.00@84.00 46. esald ae 
5 POC ET 115.00 @118.00 84.00@86.00 .....-. puree «| canmecetores 
RovuGu 4/4— 
rrr re TT Tre rire Ee 00 @114.00 80.00@ 82.00 49.00 @50.00 43.00 @ 44.90 
DI nse cis a Rowe a mee mages eae 2.00@115.00 82.00 @84.00 50.00 @51.00 44.00@+ 00 
BOE ckisch acean acer oe ome Sore TRG bie e-eetk iz. 00@120.00 86.00 @88.00 51.00 @52.00 46.00@ 47.00 
Bank Brares, Nos. 1 & 2.00 ccascs $84.00 @87.00 BarRK STRIP 5 aamaaae Nos. 1 & 2. - $96. es: 17.00 
ree 36.00@8700 Cui: RED TRART. 000 ccc cecccesesacs 00 @2s.50 
7 ° & better 
LATH, a cc eumwee a 00@11. 00 Roorers, 6”....$50.00@51.00 D4S, «$123.00 
ie wikis sconces 6.00@ 7.00 8”.... 51.00@52.00 
F ACTORY ORL OORING, 2”. 46.00@50.00 10”.... 52.00@53.00 
Sizes, N. C. pine, ’2”.: 38.00@42.00 12”.... 53.00@54.00 
Finished Widths -N.2 & bett 


FLOORING, }#$x2% & 3” 
2% & 3” 





5.00 
109.00 @111.00 $93.00 @96.00 $58.00@59.00 


CEILING, os ate 69.50@ 69.50 59.50@61.60 33. 50@: 34.50 
Oe ca nee 70.00@ 72.00 60.00 @62.00 44.50@ 45.50 
cs cy Le | iene ani Sa eae! ae 110.00 @112.00 94.00@97.00 59.00 @60.00 
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{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., June 9.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
ix4” No. 2 clear V. G...$79.00 $64.00 $74.00 
No. 2 & better clear 
SC ra ee 59.00 54.00 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear 
8. ecaiielei'e: 3 0.o'ere, Geena 57.00 : 
No. 3 clear....... 51.00 rere - 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear 90.00 Geeus ewaes 
Finish 
ix8—10” No. 2 & better 
CHOP Aiccscccds 76.00 wanes paeee 
Ceiling 


5,x4” No. 2 & better clear 63.00 
Drop Siding 


48.00 cove 


ix6” No. 2 & better clear. 66.00 55.00 56.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
eres .50 29.50 31.50 
gli Aree ore -. 36.00 35.00 prey 
Dimension 


2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 SK&E.. 34.50 24.50 28.50 
Small Timbers 
4x4". SENG eiecseusns 36.50 27.50 31.50 


SOUTHERN PINE 


The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No. of Average 
Ad- Ad- De- De- 
vances vances clines cline 


Hattiesburg, i. tives Oe $3.82 54 $4.89 
Alexandria, La. ? 4.50 56 8.82 


1.36 
34 3.12 52 5.01 


The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates Indicated in the 
sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a dagger (tf) 
denotes a decline. 

Birming- Hatties- Alex- Kansas 
ham, bare. — City, 





Kansas City, Mo.. 





a. le 
June5 June5 June5 June5 
Flooring 
£28” EG A oc awes ee ee 
De eee a $120.42¢ 
B Heart. 145.00  cccce cvvcs coeee 
= Dives, GUNG eaese  enace eco 
No, 2. Sveee <sacak.. swace Sana 
FG B&better. een GOCUE “Succes 83.17t 
Dy Bekce sane 80.00T .....- eens 
2 aneee er mn eer 
Sa? BD secs 4ctu 2OeGe.. scene 4uvas 
Babstier weave 111.75¢ 111.26 114.90T 
I Neo Savce vues (oy ) rc eC 
Pet Diicicaies, Ghee: “shen 92.23 = aaccs 
B&better. 91.757 84.50T ..... 80.52 
cue Meene. acces . 64.34T 
No. 1 65.00¢ 71.00T ° wn 
No. 2 36.66 oe | ae 44.00Tf 
No. 8.... F.30 27.25 . eccce 
1x6” No. 1. Cece Kseee Co Fy eee cocee 
No. a 35.57¢ 40.007 ..... eocce 
No. 3 Cmeecs “scnes S4.25F cccce eeece 
Ceiling 
x4” oe seco. seeee, eonce 56.45 
ReRKEOH  eveeD 50.00t ..... ans 
“3 Reemues Saeve dagen laswas -25 
5% x4” Babeticr ewer 72.68 71.46 69.72° 
ING: Baccaves «asics GO.GOF nccce 7 .05* 
NG Sica sacs Seeley eee 
OG Meat nee, “nkatee oS ere ecece 
Wee” Nae Se cckecc- “ecees 38.00 cocce eccee 
Partition 
1x4 & 6’ ese. 100.00¢ 95.007 ..... eevee 
No, wagee 77.507 56.00 eccce 
No. 3. o wanes ST.0CF vases sean 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” a ani anne A) | ae 77.34* 
ROY sein pidees 63.00¢ 75.50% 71.957 
ee eee 43.25*° 50.00f 44.50° 








ae Hatties- Alex- Kansas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 





8 and 10”........-. 


aan 116.2 3 waved 
Jambs 
B&better— 

Se OO OS cacccagc cease 3 §«caces 8 (avees 95.25t 
1%,1% & 2x4 & 6” ..... ~ wanes 100.25 
Fencing, S18 
Wee EB aaa Secce) | (acuee crane 53.00t 

Other igts. eeece acses 49.61¢ 50.037 
— 4f re me 46.507 58.39* 
“agua seven 43.89 561.08f 

No. 2 (all, HTongths) — 
ceccece was ecaws 35.70¢ 32.15t 
seneKes "38.50t eseee 85.64¢ 39.00* 

No. 3 (al, lengths)— 
wacekee! wanes newer 25.25¢ 28.007 
ine” edincés. 4008, . «beer 26.62 28.00T 

Boards, ‘sis or 828 
No. En@ to 33" ..  ccces Cs errr eee 

ox8°, 14 and 16” eects 8 seene 43,00 56.75* 
Other lengths ..... 63.50¢ 49.95¢ 55.88* 
1x10”, ct? <cext seeene, aawes 54.69° 
Other lengths ... 78.00¢ 50.00¢ 55.57* 
1x12”, 14 «eee jaeze “wuaea 57.83°* 
Other lengths saree 94.25 56.36¢ 55.44f 


No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 
to 12”. - B88.50t S4.50t .....  sucee 
3 1.25° 





No. 1, 1x8”, 14 
| Ep 


Othe 7 AL 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 

3 he %, Igts.. 
No. 2 “. to 20’ 


2x 6”, 10 
1 


2x 8”, 10 
1 

2x10”, 

2x12”, 10 
1 

No. 2— 
2s 4, 

x 

2x 6”, 


2x 8”, 


1 
2x10”, 4 
12 


x12” 
ond to 12”. cece sever 





i aeeee seene endes 
38.18t 
40.31° 


35.36T 
85.91 


Longleaf Timbers 


No. m Sq. E&S S4S, 20’ and — 


coccccccccce cocce 45.00% ..... 43 .56t 
10" wercsccceces eceee 43. 73 eccee 51.07° 
: @Qiererrrre err . 52.75¢ ..... 49.00T 
TO? cccccccescus ocece 56.00f ..... eceee 


~~, 1 rough, 20’ 


Shortleaf Timbers 
& under— 


Cisncucawian wwane CEE ésucs +ceee 

GP bavicccvcuss <ceones 47.007 ..... ceceee 
Plaster Lath 

We. 4, Be eeeces 7.00t 7.97¢ 6.50 6.44° 

Ne. 2 %%, 4 sce 4.73 }.87T cccce 5.20f 
Byrkit Lath 

4 em O iccccscee eteeh  Keave 38.00f 37.58f 

OO EF cc cccccee eecue even 40.00 387.58f 

12° Ge TO ce ecece |= cece eaeee 43.00 








Birming- Hatties- Alex- Kansas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss La. Mo. 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 


Bé&better, 9 & 18’. ..... cocce ecoeece 87.58 
ee were eee ee eseee 90.00 
cheen 66 53.50 ocece 60.00 
12 & 14’ eocce 
5’ &mpls. 3 F 


No. 1, 9 & 18’.... 
No. 2, Random 


S48, SqQE&S— 
Up to 9" 34 to 36’ 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ 





90% hrt., 7x16 & 


8x16”, 26 to 28’ ..... eccee eccce 69.25 
Ties 
6x8”, ayy WAGE ddies 48. CO sccre GE 
Ne. eee «dene eccce 45.50 
eee Shorts 
BO BD, Dracccecces cesses ences 38.75 eccce 
Be Me De actacucce ance eecee 31.00 eccce 





Jacksonville, Fla., June 7.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks beginning 
May 24 and ended June 5, inclusive: 





Flooring 

Week Week 

Ended Ended 

June5 May 29 

po eee eer ee $74.96 $77.00 

a er 72.98 67.85 

ee GUIs oc 0 cceccda 38.68 40.50 

NO: BS SOG Cea cc cccces 26.60 27.00 

5/4x3 No. 2 common........... 45.00 42.00 

ps eee 80.72 88.23 

eG, 3 CU 6: cc ceccee 7 70.00 

No. 2 common. ....cccecce 37.50 eas 

ING & Be COs ccccdaces 28.00 

BSG Ne 3 COON ss ccc ctcces 51.67 67.50 

Ge SD Gs cciceccacus 37,12 39.17 

Ne. S GMO COB. cc ccccicce 30.00 wade 

1x8 No. 2 common........... waee 
Ceiling 

BEG Te eddedecaccccéee 92.00 

No. 4 common 87.00 

No common 40.77 

9/16x3 44 Babetter Geutedandauws aaa 

ag common 65.00 

common 41.27 

7/16x3%4 Cnabetter edededewaesae aad 

No. 1 common. 50.00 

No. 2 common 29.76 
Partition 

De rere 80.65 80.00 

ING. 3 COMNIIGMs 266 cic cree eddac 75.00 

No. 2 common....... 4 F ‘ 42.00 
Siding 

1x6 B&better novelty......... 65.00 79.29 

No. 1 common novelty.... 64.18 65.00 

No. 2 common novelty.... 48.50 40.83 

No. 3 O66 Gili. ccccccecs 20.00 aemae 

%x6 Bé&better square edge.. 57.00 59.89 

No. 1 common square edge. 50.00 55.41 

No. 2 common square edge. 25.25 24.82 
Roofers 


1x6 No. 1 common 











No. 2 common.... 41.48 
1x8 No. 1 common wane 
Boards 
Bédbetter— 
BPR Recs dedusdacanenaans 100.00 Pore 
BUEN Sv iccadwenvecedaaeus 93.00 100.00 
EEN sda ccceceinechecees 82.0 ade 
SER tecddededcadedane sae 102.00 100.00 
pe Pe eee 110.00 oaane 
Ree Ce eed ccccacaeeders aed 90.00 
pb aS Bo A eee 80.00 wxene 
No. 1 common— 
1x 5 D4S 87.86 
1x 6 D4S 77.32 
1x 8 D4S 84.00 
1x10 D4S 85.00 
lx 6 to 12 rough cas 
5/4x 5 D4s 85.00 
5/4x 6 D4S 85.00 
iyo: a. ene ae 85.00 
6/4x 6 No. 1 & better rough, 
50 percent B&better........ 80.00 ade 
41.15 
42.09 
45.00 
52.50 
44.00 
D. eeaee 45.00 
ro A i See awed 44.38 
No. 3 common— 
pt ys) ee ee ee ataed 34.00 
ee II a'etis cen ceneeas 35.00 wae 
a See ee 33.00 
Other grades— 
1x4 to 12 No. 3 and cull S2S.. ..... 29.50 
Mee Wek, WE. TR. TORR: cc ccccces 36.25 43.67 
Mill run green, rough........... peers 35.67 
Shingles 
453" Na 2 Pile cc cc ccceses 6.61 6.29 
ge Se 2.56 2.74 
SEU” We BWR 6 icc ci tiendee 2.75 aproe 
5x18” No. 1 cypress......... a wane 11.50 
PHIMG CUMTOEE 6c cccccscceccccas 5.50 cana 
4x18” prime cypress......... “see 2.60 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard K. D. ........ 7.27 8.00 
4° No. 1 standard A. D......... 7.75 camel 
4’ No. 1 standard, green........ 6.06 7.36 
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For Editerial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 9.—The northern pine market 
remains much the same. Demand is still slow. 
with hardly any city trade and only a small 
volume of country business. Most reports in- 
dicate slightly lower prices prevailing, as could 
be expected with the strong competition which 
this wood is meeting both from the West and 
South. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 7.—There is only a 
limited trade in northern pine. Retail yards 
loaded up rather well last winter and in the early 
spring and no great rush is being made to place 
orders for fall requirements. Prices are firm, 
despite the fact that southern pine and fir have 
both showed recent declines. Building opera- 
tions are being held up by lack of cement and 
lime. Lath are in good demand, especially the 
better grades. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 8.—Demand is 
on a firmer basis than for the last month and 
dealers find the rail situation more favorable 
for prompt delivery. No weakness in prices is 
reported, altho considerable new stock has been 
brought down the lakes since the opening of 
navigation. Dealers say the lack of water to 
get out all of the logs cut in some of the pro- 
ducing sections and labor troubles will tend to 
curtail the output to such an extent that lower 
prices will be inadvisable. 


New York, June 8.—While transportation con- 
ditions are improving, the outlook is unsatis- 
factory. A fairly good demand prevails. Stocks 
are in fair supply and prices are irregular. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—The white pine trade 
is not very active, owing to the traffic embargoes 





S| 
Lumbermen’; 
Building Bet 


> “SUM op 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





/ 


welcome this 


Lumber Dealers 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


system that 


developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 


ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5%4 x 8'2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 











and shortage of cars. It is quite difficult to 
get lumber either in or out of the yards and 
this condition promises to last for a while. A 
little stock comes in once in a while from the 
Canadian mills, but it is long in transit, be- 
cause of car shortage there. Not much change 
in prices is seen, tho the market is not quite so 
strong as a rule as it was several weeks ago. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—Dimension demand is 
so low that only those who have good stock 
ready to ship are able to get $65 base. Other 
manufacturers are quoting down to $62.50 base 
and there are quiet little concessions to as low 
as $60. Other prices are: 9-inch, $63.50 to $66; 
10-inch, $64.50 to $67; 12-inch, $66.50 to $69. 
Random too is weak, with concessions below 
the bottom quotations. Demand is very quiet. 
Random 2x3 to 2x7 is quoted $50 to $52; 2x10, 
$52 to $59; 2x12, $59 to $61; 2x8, $55 to $57. The 
board market too is decidedly weak. Random 
covering boards 5 inches and up may be pur- 
chased easily at $53. The usual price for 
matched today is $60. 


New York, June 8.—The demand continues 
dull and the dullness is noticeable in practically 
all sizes. Retail stocks are not large, and while 
the outlook is good, building contracts come out 
slowly and retailers feel that they take little 
risk in watching the situation. In the mean- 
time stocks aré accumulating a little at mill 


points. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 9.—A fair country trade is 
reported, which is maintaining a firm tone to 
the market for white cedar. Prices have shown 
no appreciable recent changes, as supplies are 
not heavy. A shortage of cars is interfering 
with deliveries, and producers fear that this 
situation is likely soon to become intensified. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 7.—Producers of 
northern white cedar products notice a tendency 
among users of posts to order the best. De- 
mand just now is heavy for the 5 and 6-inch 
tops, with a scattering call for 4-inch stock. 
The heaviest stocks are of 3-inch tops and 
these are not moving very freely. Telegraph 
and telephone companies are not heavy pur- 
chasers as financing is difficult and prices re- 
main strong. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 9.—There has been no reportable 
change in the local hardwood market. Demand 
continues dull as a result of the general de- 
flation of business. Quartered oak, both red and 
white, has been selling lower this week, but 
otherwise prices are quite firmly maintained, 
and the market lacks in features. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 7.—Wholesalers say 
the local hardwood market is dull. Hardwood 
is moving from mills and by the distributers to 
consumers, but most of the activity is based 
on back orders. Volume and value of business 
listed in the first months of this year will size 
up well with normal. Prices on new orders 
are holding up well, with very slight conces- 
sions. The extreme peak prices have been 
lopped off. Labor troubles in the northern 
woods indicate that production this year will 
be about 65 percent of normal. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 8.—There is a seasonably 
good inquiry for the leading hardwoods. Em- 
bargoes at leading cities north and east have 
seriously interfered with deliveries from this 
market. In addition to this, the strikes in the 
woodworking industries have not been without 
their effect in curtailing business. Prices, how- 
ever, are fairly well maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—Such items as red 
and sap gum and plain oak FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon are weak. Other items maintain a show of 
strength, tho the general tendency in hard- 
woods appears to be downward. Oak flooring 
appears to be easing gently toward a consider- 
ably lower level. The yards are buying very 
little hardwood but factory buyers are keeping 
their stocks up. 


New Orleans, La., June 7.—Hardwood pro- 
duction is still much below normal volume, but 
so is demand, tho there is said to be somewhat 
better request for some items. The continued 
hold-off of buyers probably has forced price 
concessions here and there but the stronger com- 


panies are maintaining quotations, feeling that 
there is no necessity for sacrificing values in an 
effort to stimulate immediate buying. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—Altho the hardwood 
industry is suffering from the general disturb- 
ance of economic conditions that is felt by all 
other lines, and distribution is slow because of 
transportation tieups, prices as a general thing 
are firm. Weather conditions have been bad, 
and there has been little if any increase of pro- 
duction. All the southern mills are far below 
normal in stocks, and while eastern mills are in 
better position they have no surplus. Buyers are 
in the mood of waiting for a clearing up of the 
general situation, and yet the manufacturers 
have more orders than they can ship because of 
the transportation restrictions. If they were 
able to move what lumber they have ready for 
shipment they would regard the situation as 
fairly satisfactory. Consuming factories in this 
section are very short of lumber but have turned 
conservative and are expected to remain so until 
there has been relief afforded to transportation. 
Furniture manufacturers have their warerooms 
stocked with finished goods they can not ship 
and have discontinued the liberal buying that 
featured their operations until recently. The 
same applies to wagon and carriage manufac- 
turers, but auto truck builders have not been 
affected to the same extent, as they are shipping 
their product largely by their own power. The 
only woods that show any considerable price re- 
action are the quartered oaks, ranging from $5 
to $25, but this is but a small part of the increase 
of price in the last year. No. 2 common bass- 
wood has sold $5 higher on all thicknesses. FAS 
and No. 1 chestnut sold $5 higher, but the 2-inch 
No. 3 common and sound wormy sold off $1 and 
$3 respectively. The 2-inch thickness of FAS 
and No. 1 common sap gum sold up $5 each, but 
the other grades and thicknesses have slowed 
down a little, altho 1-inch No. 1 common is the 
only one to show a price recession, selling off $5. 
Cottonwood has ruled strong, altho not normally 
active, and 1%4-inch and 2-inch advanced $4. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 7.—Dealers are only 
buying what they need for the present. Re- 
tail stocks are only fair and somewhat broken 
in many instances. Automobile and box fac- 
tories are the best buyers; furniture and im- 
plement concerns are holding off, Shipments 
are still delayed. Dry stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers are not large. On the whole the 
list is well maintained. Quartered oak at the 
Ohio River sells as follows: Firsts and seconds, 
$290; No. 1 common, $225; No. 2 common, $135. 
Plain oak prices are: Firsts and seconds, $205; 
No. 1 common, $150; No. 2 common, $100; and 
No. 3 common, $48. Poplar is strong, especially 
the higher grades. There is also a fair demand 
for ash and chestnut. 





Boston, Mass., June 9.—The hardwood mar- 
ket must be described as firm but there is no 
doubt but that extensive price cutting is going 
on here. There is no dropping of quotations, 
and there seems to be a firm undertone to the 
market. There is almost no trade for building 
consumption and other manufacturing consum- 
ers are buying only for present needs and then 
only to a limited extent. Prices current are: 
Oak, white, inch, quartered, $285 to $300; plain, 
$220 to $225; ash, $190 to $200; basswood, $115 
to $170; beech, $145 to $150; red birch, $200 to 
$210; birch, sap, $175 to $180; maple, $155 to 
$165; poplar, $215 to $225. 


Baltimore, Md., June 7.—The last week has 
tended still further to emphasize the lowering 
tendency in the hardwoods. According to what 
seems to be a conservative estimate, the list 
as a whole is probably $5 lower on an average 
than’ the top of the rise, some grades having 
been marked down $2 and $3, others $5, and 
still others decidedly more. The quotations ap- 
pear to vary greatly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—The hardwood trade 
is less active than a short time ago and some 
declines in prices have occurred. On the other 
hand some woods are stronger, including maple. 
Wholesalers say that some woods have had too 
great a rise, while others have not enjoyed 25 
much advance as they are entitled to. Consum- 
ers are not showing much interest in buying 
except for immediate needs, and they find it 
quite a problem to get cars to ship their prod- 
ucts. 





New York, June 8—The market hclds well. 
Some fair sized orders are placed and the ex- 
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treme pessimism. which prevailed some weeks 
ago is slowly disappearing. It is true orders 
have to be worked. up, ‘but there is some satis- 
factory business in sight and with the cone 
tinued poor manufacturing conditions prevail- 
ing, particularly among the southern mills, 
holders of stocks command satisfactory prices. 
Some of the Wisconsin manufacturers are com- 
pletely shut down because of strikes and no- 
where is there reported any accumulation of 
desirable sizes and grades. The furniture and 
factory trade in general is gradually feeling its 
way to business which will undoubtedly be 
placed during the early summer. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 9.—Hemlock is greatly affected, 
not only by the lack of building but also by the 
sharp competition it is meeting both from the 
West and the South. The result has been that 
prices have moved down a notch or two during 
the last two weeks. However, there is not a 
large supply of this wood available, as prac- 
tically all the mills able to do so have, in view 
of the demoralized softwood market, turned to 
cutting hardwoods, for which there is a con- 
siderably better market. 


New York, June 8.—The outlook for building 
in suburban sections is more satisfactory, but 
the slowness with which contracts are placed 
leads retailers to place their business on a very 
conservative basis. Stocks at mill points are 
not large, and prices are well held. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 8.—Dealers do 
not look for any big business in face of the 
slump in building operations, but they report 
the consumption of a fair amount of stock for 
industrial purposes. Prices are holding at the 
same level that has prevailed recently. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—Distribution of hem- 
lock continues very light, because of the inac- 
tivity in building and an increase of southern 
pine competition. This applies to the hemlock 
manufactured south of the Ohio River. The re- 
sult is that there has not been much encourage- 
ment for an increase of production or market- 
ing of Kentucky and Tennessee hemlock. Stocks 
are low and altho demand is slack, prices are 
strongly held. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The hemlock market 
is weakening. Eastern clipped boards, 10 to 16 
foot, may be purchased easily for $53 and ran- 
dom bring a top price of $48. There are many 
sales below these figures. The big drop in 
roofers has materially weakened the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—The hemlock market 
shows some weakness, largely as the result, of 
the decline in competitive woods. No great de- 
cline in prices is looked for, since the offerings 
from the mills are less than those in most other 
woods. The building trade has shown signs of 
letting up this month, owing principally to the 
transportation difficulties, and the outlook seems 
les favorable than a month ago. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., June 5.—A forecast of the im- 
pending July shutdown at the fir mills is found 
in the fact that a number of operations have 
already discontinued their night crews. Pro- 
duction remains approximately at normal, but 
the tendency is toward a slackening, since lum- 
ber is accumulating at all the plants. The cut 
at 119 mills reporting to the West Coast asso- 
ciation for the week was 83,612,202 feet. The 
market is weak and buying is light, notwith- 
Standing the certainty of increased freight rates. 
The car situation is most serious at non-com- 
petitive points. 


Portland, Ore., June 5.—While some dealers 
report indications of improvement last week, the 
fir market is still very unsettled with prices at 
Ww ire believed to be bedrock for this year. 

rtical grained flooring No. 1 is selling at $82 

the mill and drop siding is quoted at $56 altho 
some mills would not accept business at that 
price, The spruce market holds up well with 
a strong demand specially for box material. The 
western pine market is firm, but there is not 
much buying, due perhaps to the feeling that 
prices might slump. The stock sheets, however, 
Pm Ow no accumulation in any items excepting 
No. 2 common. Eastern Oregon mills report a 
— strong demand for box material as the 
‘nland Empire is now practically certain of 
harvesting record smashing crops of apples and 
Prunes. This will take all of the low grade 
lumber that these mills can produce. The red 
cedar shingle market and the lath market shows 
no material change, with lath quoted at $6.50 












Wheels on a track—the 
Cletrac way—take less power 
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Cletracs 
Keep the Mill Busy 


KIDDING or piling—hauling logs 
inte the mill—loading finished 
lumber or “spotting” cars on the spur are 
easy jobs forthesturdy,tank-typeCletrac. 


It speeds up yard transportation at both 
ends and keeps the mill working to 
capacity all the time. 


Two broad, ground-gripping tracks carry the 
Cletrac lightly and easily over corduroy or soft 
woods roads, up steep grades and across low, 
marshy bottoms where animals or other power 
units might ‘“‘hang.’’ 

In swamping, the powerful Cletrac has the strength 
of six animals and it operates in the space required 
for one. Backs up or shoots ahead quickly in 
snaking and loadin —is easily operated over rough 
ground or in the ‘ slash.’” 

The Cletrac is a big help in building roads, open- 
ing up new tracts or salvaging valuable timber in 
old “‘cuts.’’ 

Experienced lumbermen, everywhere have put 
their O. K. on this small, tank-type ‘ractor that 
keeps their timber moving all along the line. See 


the Cletrac dealer near you. Or write today for 
the booklet ““The Cletrac and he Lumberman. ’ 


tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“*Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19199 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Straight Line Methods 


OF 


ERNST & ERNST 


A straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. 


Method is System in following the 


straight line. 
organization. 


It develops the perfect 


The Straight Line Methods of Ernst & 
Ernst assure the executive, at all times, 
exact knowledge in all branches of his 
business, based on facts and figures. 


Straight Line Methods is strictly an 


American idea. 


Its development and 


growth is due to the correctness of the 
idea and to the high quality of the Sys- 
tem Service of Ernst & Ernst, its origi- 


nators. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK Cc 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI DALLAS 


HICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS FORT WORTH 
LOUIS EDO HOUSTON 


BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


ST. PITTSBURGH TOL 
KANSAS CITY DETROIT 


ATLANTA 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 








at the mill. Fir logs have gone back to the 
$18, $24 and $30 level, but it is expected that 
these prices will hold firm. Quite a number 
of fir mills have ceased operating nights and 
many are buying logs only as they need them. 


Chicago, June 9.—There is a very great spread 
in quotations on Douglas fir, and the trade as a 
matter of fact does not know where the mar- 
ket is at. Some distributers say the market is 
at about the same level as last week, others 
that it is lower. It is certain, that there is a 
lack of business and that stocks, with the west 
Coast mills continuing to produce heavily at 
nearly normal, are continuously growing larger. 
No one ventures to predict just what will develop 
within the near future. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8—The fir market 
appears to have about reached bottom in this 
market and except for a slightly lower basis for 
dimension than last week, prices which have 
prevailed the last three weeks remain about 


unchanged. While some dimension has been re- 
ported sold at less, the general basis here is 
$8 to $10 over Rail B list, with ceiling and drop 
siding averaging $25 or better and flooring up 
to $40 over. The supply of transit cars is very 
small now. What excess cars come thru and 
are not sold are being stored. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—Quiet conditions pre- 
vail in the fir trade, with good sized offerings in 
transit cars. Prices are easy and place this 
wood in a favorable position. Building here- 
abouts is devoted largely to repairs and the 
erection of garages, and trade under such cir- 
cumstances is confined to small lots. Not much 
demand for spruce is reported. 





Boston, Mass., June 9.—Tho reductions in 
prices continue to come it seems impossible to 
interest retailers. Prices now are: No. 1, 
vertical grain, 1x4, $94 to $96; No. 2, $91 to $93; 
No. 3, $81 to $83; partition, No. 2, clear and 
better, 1x4, $84 to $85. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 9.—A fair demand for shop and 
upper grades prevails, but common grades of 
western pines, whether from the Inland Empire 
or from the California and southern Oregon 
field, find a dull market. There have been no 
price changes reported during the week, shop 
and uppers continuing firm and the commons 
quite weak, with the supply in excess of cur- 
rent market requirements. 


Spokane, Wash., June 5.—Little change in the 
market was noted during last week. Prices are 
the same and orders continue to come in slower 
than they did earlier in the spring. The mills 
are turning out larger volumes of lumber than 
they were at this time last year, but shipments 
are smaller. Even with the smaller number of 
orders there is some delay caused by the car 
shortage. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—In the face of 
more plentiful supplies and softening of prices 
in Idaho and western pine, buyers are showing 
a hesitancy about buying beyond pressing needs, 
especially with a car shortage interfering with 
shipments. Boards are considerably easier to 
get now. California pine continues compara- 
tively scarce and prices are fairly firm. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—Mills are taking 
business more freely now, tho they are not 
offering much of a variety of dry stock nor much 
in the way of quantity. Prices remain firm and 
buyers apparently do not count much on any 
change in them in the immediate future. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, June 8.—Without question business 
is dull, but manufacturers see nothing from 
their viewpoint to warrant lower prices, except 
the desire of those who must have lumber to 
get concessions regardless of fundamental con- 
ditions. The rate of production is low. From a 
retail standpoint the building situation is show- 
ing signs of recovery, but ‘the difficulty of get- 
ting building materials tempts yard managers 
to hold off their lumber purchases in order to 
get a more definite line on the price trend. 


Baltimore, Md., June 7.—The last week has 
resulted in rather heavy additions to the stocks 
on the wharves here, for as many as a score 
of vessels have come in on one day. The 
result is a tendency toward lower levels in the 
quotations on rough lumber. Buyers are hold- 
ing back. 





Boston, Mass., June 9.—There is very little 
business passing. All the retailers are marking 
time. Six-inch roofers are being offered at $51, 
and even lower. For rough edge there is al- 
most no demand. Other North Carolina, floor- 
ing, partition etc. is rapidly tumbling. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—North Carolina pine 
prices continue unsettled, with a general de- 
clining tendency. Six-inch roofers have been 
sold here during the last week at $46 to $47, 
several dollars under the nominal quotation. 
Stock of all kinds is being offered in transit 
cars and this discourages direct mill business. 
Retailers are buying only for their immediate 
requirements and the building business is not 
as active as several weeks ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 9.—Trade in southern pine re- 
mains dull and featureless. There is some coun- 
try business of small volume and a fair trade in 
car materials, but otherwise nothing of con- 
sequence doing. Supplies, it is reported, are 
steadily increasing, and prices are fluctuating 
widely and apparently still on the downward 
trend. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—It is reported here 
that a number of Arkansas mills have been shut 
down and that some of the large mills in the 
South are curtailing operations as they get 
cleared up on their orders. The demand for 
southern pine is very slow and transit cars 
put out by some of the smaller mills go cheap. 
Vertical grain flooring holds its own better than 
other items in the list, quotations here showing 
a spread of $50 between flat and vertical grain 
stuff. Dimension is quoted at $38 and sold in 
some cases for less. Boards are around $50 or 
less. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 8.—The demand for south- 
ern pine has been rather light and unsatisfac- 
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tory during the week. On some items there 
have been further declines... While retailers 
have been ordering a trifle more freely, the gen- 
eral demand for this season has fallen below ex- 
pectations, 





New Orleans, La., June 7.—Reports indicate 
a slight decline in bookings, production and 
shipments for the week ended Saturday. 
Weather has contributed to the holding down of 
production while in some localities labor is 
putting in the crops. While reports of further 
price concessions are current, some manufac- 
turers in strong position are maintaining quota- 
tions and will build up their stocks in expecta- 
tion of an active demand when the financial 
restrictions have been lifted and strikes in the 
building trades have been adjusted. 





Boston, Mass., June 9.—There is almost no de- 
mand from the retailers. Prices are falling al- 
most every day. The result so far has been 
that instead of trade being stimulated, con- 
sumers are inclined to let their neighbors ex- 
periment in purchasing. Business in flooring 
is very dull; of partition the same is true. Prices 
current are: Flooring, A, $130 to $144; B, $120 
to $139; C, $116 to $125; partition, B&better, 
%x3%4, $100 to $108; No. 2 common rift, $68 to 
$75; B&better flat, $89 to $100; No. 2 common, 
1x6, $51; 1x8, $52, tho on roofers even lower 
prices have been offered. 


New York, June 8.—While the demand is re- 
stricted, the supply at mill points is reported 
poor, and the price trend has just about held 
its own. In the face of poor production and 
difficulty in getting transportation, the market 
has noted an unusually large number of transit 
ears. These have had a discouraging effect 
and have not helped to maintain the market’s 
equilibrium. There is a heavy potential de- 
mand in sight. 


Baltimore, Md., June 7.—The tendency as to 
Georgia pine is toward lower levels. No one 
wants to assume large obligations on the basis 
of the present range of values. Activities that 
call for the use of longleaf pine are not of im- 
pressive proportions. Stocks on hand are not 
large. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—But little interest is 
being shown in southern pine and prospective 
buyers are frightened away by the declines. 
More offerings have been received lately than 
for a long time and the number of transit cars 
is considerably greater than the needs of this 
territory. The building trade has not shown 
much life during the last week or two. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 7.—Consumers are hold- 
ing off and dealers buy only what they need 
for the immediate future. Building operations 
have slowed up to a large degree altho quite a 
few which are under way are being pushed to 
completion. Railroad congestion is holding up 
shipments to a large extent. Transit cars are 
becoming more numerous. Prices are lower and 
the tendency is still downward. Rough finish, 
flooring and siding are the strongest items. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—Representatives of 


southern mills report some increase of southern 
pine output, but a slow demand and diminished 
distribution, the latter claimed to be in con- 
sequence of the transportation situation more 
than lack of orders. Consumers are still mak- 


ing inquiries. Not much lumber changed hands 
last week, and what did was sold about $1.50 
lower for common grades and from $4 to $5 
lower for the better grades, where the peak of 
prices had reached highest. It is reported that 
the transit car business has been badly handi- 
capped by difficulties of transportation. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 7.—The market is 
described as unchanged and featureless. De- 
mand takes the quiet rating but prices are firm 
and the mills are building up their stocks dur- 
ing the lull. Car supply is rated fair and the 
embargo situation improved, so that shipments 
are moving forward at satisfactory rate. 


Chicago, June 9.—There has been no develop- 
ment of note in the local cypress trade. The 
market is very dull, as is true for all the soft- 
woods, and prices have responded to this con- 
dition, altho not to the extent that some of the 
other woods have. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1.—Cypress is one 
wood that hasn’t shown any marked tendency 
toward lower prices. In fact, siding was ad- 
vanced on some grades $3 last week. While 





and you will soon discover some lumber sales that you didn’t 
know existed. It’s easy when you handle A-P Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


As soon as you have a sample combination outfit made up for 
show in your yard, you'll be surprised how many farmers 
will place orders for the Hardware or complete wagon beds. 
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Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today 





Show Your Farmer Friends How 
to Save Money and Labor 





Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Manufactarers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties 











“Why don’t you trade at Stevens’?” 


| 


A a 


"With each purchase I get a 
complete statement of my 
account fo date. This makes it 
so easy lo pay because [always 
know what I owe” 


Your credit service would mean much more to you and _to your 
customers if you extended it by means of McCaskey Service. 


Your credit service would mean’ much more to you because it 
would then give complete satisfaction—the maximum requirement 
of any service which, however, you cannot hope to give by means 
of a blind system of accounts. 


Your credit service would mean much 
more to your customers because :— 


(1) McCaskey Service would make it EASY for your customers 
to pay, for they would always know what they owe and could 
pay when they had the money and the inclination to pay. 

(2) McCaskey Service would enable your customers to live within 
their incomes, if they were so inclined, for they would always 
know what they are expending. : 

(3) McCaskey Service would enable your customers to SEE at the 
time each transaction takes place and the details are fresh in 
their minds, whether or not their accounts are absolutely correct. . 


McCaskey Service would, also, enable you to cut your accounting costs. for you could, 
handle your charge accounts—post and balance them, with a statement to date in the hands 
of your customers at all trmes—with but one writing, the original entry on the sales slip. ~} 

There is a McCaskey System of Accounts for every Business, Factory, Physician, Sur- 
geon, or Dentist. Let us show you what it will do for YOU in the way of increasing service 
and.cutting costs. Let us doit NOW. It will not entail any obligation. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon. 


McCcas =~ 
TCAaASsSkKEey. 
© CALLIANCE, OHIO.°o 









What MéCaskey 
Users Say: 


W. C.Tobey & Sons, Groceries, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., Say: 


“Our McCaskey System is the 
best bookkeeper possible. There 
is now no longer the monthly cry 
as with the old system, “I know I 
didn’t get that.” 


Lemoore Battery W orks, Willard 
Service Station, Lemoore, Calif., 
Sey: 

“Garage money is to anybody 
hard money to spend. With the 
daily billing afforded by the 
McCaskey System the customer 
can see exactly what he is charged 
with and if he has a “kick” it can 
be made promptly.” 


Kramer Coal Company. Colum-: 
bus, Neb.. Say: 


“Takingitallinallour McCaskey 
System is proving a blessing. With 
it the business we transact is much 
more satisfactory to ourselves and 
our customers.” 


The McCaskey Register Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 


Without any obligation whatever on my 
part, please give me complete information 
as to what a McCaskey System of Ac- 
counts for my business will do for me. 





NRO aoccciesseccncccemecesenessebineennetnntinmiannaccatanal 

We caiciinssisescevatsccinceananinisanceneninianiintn’ 
Kind of business.......... No, charge acct... 

Street 

Town State 
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there was reported in some quarters to be a 
tendency toward weakening it hasn’t appeared 
in tangible form and mills are not ready to take 
orders just as buyers want them. 





St. Louls, Mo., June 8.—Demand for cypress 

continues satisfactory. Prices are firm, and the 

Stage: only difficulty is in getting the stock as re. 

~99estions quired. Shipments are being interfered with by 

~° Home : embargoes at various points, but relief from 
uilders this condition is expected soon. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—There is a very firm 
market in cypress, altho retailers are not buy- 
ing and purchasing by manufacturing consum- 
ers has been limited by the railroad situation. 
There is no price cutting. Stocks are limited 
and the big difficulty is to get the lumber, 
Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, 
$160 to $165; selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 
to $150; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $105 to $108; 8/4, $120 
to $123. 


A Sure Way to Sell Homes seiieiiaa ili tage cena, 


1 If i if any, weakening tendency. The easing off in 
s1 4: j i as well as yourself, 1S some of the lumber list has tended to cause 
and farm buildings that are a — to your community, y ' hesitancy in inquiries and the business as a 
now offered lumber merchants in the whole is slowed up. But the absorption of 

stocks goes on apace, and the situation as a 


Lumber Dealers’ Plan Service whole is improved. The holdings here are very 


light. 





Directors of the Lumber —aservice owned, operated and compiled bypractical, experienced lum- New York, June 8—While orders and in- 
Dealers’ Service bermen. This Plan Service consists of the four volumes shown above: quiries have fallen off, wholesalers find little 
reau stock on hand for early shipment and _ stat 
- . “Architectural Economy” “epee Oe iitiie that until production pA there is little 
W. S.Harwood Lumber & Coa Containing four-color reproductions e complete catalogs of ma - _ prospect of any substantial falliag off in quota- 
w . oe Ul. of photos of actual homes. a builtintoahomeor tions, The small quantity of stock offered by 
, pine gg bi “Farm Buildings” “Material List” mills" determines the price trend, rather than 
Krum & Krum Lumber Co., Photo etchings of everything that can Guaranteed bill of material for every the limited demand at consuming points. 
L Ba ny pow ea be built on the farm. plan in above books. ———— 
eo ad Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—The amount of cypress 
F. N. Smith Lumber Co., Blue prints compiled by licensed architects on hand, to cover all plans obtainable from the mills is quite small, as has 
Pontiac, . 7 been discovered by some local lumbermen who 
F. L. Stephen, Morris, Il. : ; have been making a personal canvass to obtain 
y , Dana, Ill. Write today for further particulars and we’ll show you ae 2 ‘ P 3 
ris Pepin, Yolecs Ul. how to sell buildings of all kinds at a good profit. stocks. Everything is being shipped out as soon 
Johnson Bros., Cornell, Il. as it is in condition, and the amount is not 


wee” "| LUMBER DEALERS’ SERVICE BUREAU ic 2:cimn.% &% ovine morsse of cre 
je t. Mel 


Hl. 
stoner 417 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Cincinnati, Ohlo, June 8.—Cypress manufac- 
turers and distributers are encouraged by the 
evidences of latent demand. The weather has 
favored building up of mill stocks, and they are 
now in fairly good shape. A little lumber is 
perenne moving, and a few orders are being received. 

The only price changes last week were sales of 
1-inch No. 1 and No. 2 common, off $2. 
ca Or 
l WV Columbus, Ohio, June 7.—There is a rather 
e conomica ay quiet cypress trade in central Ohio altho prices 
have not dropped to any extent. Buying is 


limited to spring needs and dealers are loath 
. to buy ahead. Retail stocks are fair. Ship- 
O al ] ul } } er ments are coming out more promptly. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 9.—There is nothing new to be 
said in regard to the local trade in either 
shingles or lath. Red cedar shingles are in ex- 
cessive supply and low in demand and in prices, 
and the white cedars suffer in consequence. The 
same holds true of lath. 











Seattle, Wash., June 5.—Inactivity and slug- 
gishness continue to be the chief characteristics 
of the red cedar shingle market. Production is 
at the minimum, with most of the mills sus- 
pended. Quotations to the trade: 

Std.M_ Std. Square Rite-Grade 
Extra Stars..$4.00@4.25 $3.60@3.80 $3.75@4.00 
Extra clears.. 5.15@5.25 4.65@4.85  4.75@5.00 


Cedar posts are listless, in sympathy with the 
general apathy of shingles and siding. There 
: . : are few sales, or none at all. The market is 
pa : ae oo. probably represented by a quotation of 8 to 8% 
a * 3 cents per post split to specifications of 5-inch 
sag guano ad ‘ face and 6%-foot length, delivered at railroad 
h a hauli ° station. Cutting will not be active at the price. 
the most econom1 ing unit ‘& Likewise the marketing of cedar flitches for tne 
for handling long heavy loads of lum- Japanese trade is sluggish. 
ber. It 4 _— me es fi eaten 
strains an esi ed especia or is har ; 2 
hauling poate gy et and overstrength TROY.OHIO.U.S.A. Minneapolis, Minn., June 7.—Slackened <de- 


in every part, with a margin of safety of mand is noticed for red cedar shingles. Build- 
from 100 to 700 percent at all vital points. 


‘dl c y 4 S ing operations are not up the usual stride on 
Miami Trailers for lumber service are built account of the backward spring and money 
in one, two, three and six tons capacity. stringency. Retailers who loaded up with shin- 
gles at high prices are selling out before plac- 

WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PRICES AND ing new orders. Slight concessions are noted, 

NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. stars being quoted at $4.10 to $4.15 and clears at 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY $5.20 to $5.40, mill basis. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—Shingle prices con- 
BOX GL-53, TROY, OHIO, U. S.A. 


tinue to weaken and sales managers find large 
cars hard to dispose of. Quotations today are 
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about 25 cents under those of last week. Very 
few cars are coming thru compared with nor- 
mal shipments thru this market. Demand for 
siding also is very slack and where buyers are 
found they usually want mixed cars. Lath de- 
mand continues very dull. 


New Orleans, La., June 7.—Lath and shingle 
demand is rated quiet, but the reports indi- 
cate no change of prices for the week. The 
cypress mills are accumulating both items grad- 
ually and building up their assortments in prep- 
aration for the fall trade, and seem rather 
pleased than otherwise by the opportunity to 
build up something approaching a normal sup- 
ply of these items, their stocks long having been 
depleted and broken in assortment. 


Soston, Mass., June 9.—A few buyers in New 
York pay $15 for 1%-inch lath, Boston rate, 
while the established rate by big Canadian and 
other manufacturers is $12.50. Even at this low 
price the retailers will not buy. Efforts to sell 
the local and New England trade 1%-inch lath 
at $138 have proved vain. There is very little 
lath business from any source. Furring is not 
active. The 2-inch sells at $52 to $53 and the 
8-inch at $50. There is very little demand for 
shingles. The white cedars are not very strong 
but the reds present a firmer market this week. 
The whites may be purchased at $8.50 extras; 
£8 clears. There are no spruce clapboards on 
offer, and no demand. 


Baltimore, Md., June 7.—The market for shin- 
gles and lath here is perhaps less receptive 
than it has been. Shingle quotations are as high 
as ever, with H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts 
at $27.50 and saps at $21.50. Lath range $5 or 
more under the high mark. Many mills appear 
to have been moved by the reports of the prices 
obtained here to augment their shipments, with 
the result that the offerings are relatively lib- 
eral, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 8.—Sales are 
most limited. Curtailment of building opera- 
tions and a disposition on the part of buyers 
to hold off are factors attributed to a further 
reduction in quotations during last week. Clears 
are quoted at $6.53 and stars at $5.36, a reduc- 
tion of 5 to 6 cents since a week ago. While 
stock is plentiful, dealers express the belief 
that with the movement of grain crop and the 
consequent curtailments of rail tonnage for 
lumber shipments there will be a shortage, tend- 
ing towards stronger prices. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—The shingle market 
has had quite a severe drop during the last 
week, which has had the effect of shutting off 
a good deal of buying. Extra clears are quoted 
here at $6.53 and stars at $5.36. This is a de- 
cline of 35 to 50 cents from a week or two ago, 
and until the market shows more steadiness the 
buying will probably be small. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 7.—There is a rather 
active shingle trade in central Ohio territory, 
but prices are not as strong as formerly. Re- 
tail buying is limited to immediate wants. Re- 
ceipts are small, owing to _ transportation 
troubles, Dealers are selling fairly well as many 
building projects are far enough along for 
shingle consumption. The lath trade is rather 
active altho prices are at a lower level. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8—The market for 
Shingles is increasingly dull, and distributers see 
no promise of relief until there is a revival of 
building. Mills are reported to be accumulat- 
ing stocks cf pine and cypress but not to look 
for Much sale before fall. Market prices are 
nominal. The lath market is less active. Prices 
are weaker and lower, No. 1 pine being off 


about $1. 
BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The boxboard market 
continues to strengthen with a growing demand 
and a lessening supply because of the limited 
cut of the past winter. Round edge pine boards 
are now bringing $40 Boston rate and even 
more, and square edge are high and firm, tho 
showing quite a range in price. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 9.—The slack cooperage 
market is not showing much activity and 
prices are about holding their own. The out- 
look is good for the apple crop this year and the 
cooperage shops are hoping for a good trade, 
tho the high prices which have to be charged 
for barrels may lead to some substitution of 
other packages. Not much is being done at 
present in the flour barrel trade. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALASKA. Ketchikan—The Craig sawmill, 
which was closed during the war, will re-open 
with a crew of thirty men, under the manage- 
ment of O. P. Brown. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Gram Lumber Co. 
has moved its offices to 805-808 Steger Building, 
28 East Jackson Boulevard. A. D. McDonald 
has become associated with the company as vice 
president and manager of sales. 

Rock Island—The district office of the Alex- 
ander Lumber Co. will be moved from this city 
to Galesburg, Ill. H. C. Weisel, who has_ been 
in charge of the business in Rock Island for 
twenty-two years, will remove to Galesburg and 
will be in charge of the business there. 

INDIANA. Ober—F. Forrest Whitson has sold 
his interest in the Ober Lumber & Coal Co. to 
Allen Ford who will act as manager. 


IOWA. Dubuque—The Standard Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the Pyramid Lumber Co., to- 
gether with the branch yards at West Union, 
Ta., and Highland, Wis. M. H. McCarthy retires 
from business. Carleton J. McCarthy is presi- 
dent of the Pyramid Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Hanover—The Hanover Lumber 
Co. succeeds the Kansas City Lumber Co. 

Ames—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been sold to George W. Hays & Son. 

Burr Oak—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
has sold out to the Burr Oak Lumber & Coal Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Edward L. 
Davis Lumber Co. has dissolved the corporation 
and will operate as a firm, the principals being 
Edward L. Davis and Claude M. Sears. 

MICHIGAN. Monroe—The C. F. Beck & Son 
Co. announce the change of its name to Beck 
Lumber Co. 

Kalamazoo—De Wing & Sons have sold out to 
the Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel Co. 

Wilwin—The Young Co. has purchased the 
operations of the Wilwin Co. (Ltd.) located at 
Wilwin. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brooklyn—The Watkins Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Bush Lum- 
ber Co. which will continue to operate the 
plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Honesdale—The Penwar- 
den Manufacturing Co. has sold out to the 
Raker Manufacturing Co. 

WISCONSIN. Hayward—The Willow River 
Lumber Co. has been sold to the Park Falls 
Lumber Co., of Park Falls. 

Highland—The Pyramid Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the yard of the Standard Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Anniston—Seaman Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Mobile—Harden Lumber Co., 
capital, $14,000. 

Tuscaloosa—Rosemary Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Tuscaloosa—Persons Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $150,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Fairfield—E. Teicheira Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Modesto—Ward Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000; successor to Tuolumne Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vallejo—Tiecheira Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—Maine Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Williams Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—Skandia Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $200,000. 

INDIANA. Hammond—lI. I. Hagaman Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. Ashland—Saulsberry Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

Shreveport—Caddo Parish Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Shreveport—Redman Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $80,000. 

Shreveport—Roberts Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $300,000. 

MAINE. Milo—Atco Land & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Samoset Box & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—Battle Creek Lum- 
bo Co., increasing capital from $60,000 to $200,- 


incorporated; 


incor- 


Birmingham—Birmingham Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Long Branch Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Mayhew—Independent Tie & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Pelahatchie—A. G. Purvis Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Lockwood—Lockwood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 





NEBRASKA. South Sioux City—Monroe-Wil- 
bur-Lake Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. bBelleville—Essex Builders’ 
Supply Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Hamburg—Erie County Mill & 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,- 


New York—lInternational Tie & Timber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

New York—Whiting Coal & Timber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Boardman—Trio Land 
& Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Charlotte—Lincoln Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Anchor Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

Cincinnati—Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., in- 
creasing capital from $100,000 to $500,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Tulsa Mill & Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Ewauna Box Co., 
increasing capital to $500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—North_ Phil- 
adelphia Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence — Wagoner 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Sumter—Clapp Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $4,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Brown-Hackney 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Canton—Canton Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $20,000. 

Houston—Fawcett-Motley Furniture Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $6,000. 

Houston—MecMurray Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $150,000 to $300.000. 

Houston—Fields-Lutman Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $250,000. 

Houston—Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Orange—J. H. Burton & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Western Forest 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

Spokane—Newton-Burrell Cedar Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Hollidays Cove—Cove Val- 
ley Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Sutton—Elk Valley Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—The Longdin- 
Brugger Co., increasing capital from $120,000 to 
$240,000. 

Manitowoc—Peerless Furniture Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture furniture 
and toys. 

Sheboygan—Crocker Chair Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $1,000,000 to $1,600,000 by increasing 
common stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—The McCalla Lumber 
Co. will erect a building and occcupy with its 
lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Mulat—The S. Otis mill will be 
enlarged to double its present capacity. 

Pensacola—A new town to be known as New- 
port is being established a few miles east of 
Camp Walton in the southern part of Okaloosa 
County and many buildings are being erected. 
A small mill has been established to cut the 
lumber and timver and this plant is to be en- 
larged to take care of the growing trade. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—The Red Oak Lumber 
Co. will erect a large mill. 

OREGON. Hood River—H. F. Davidson has 
installed a mill near Lebanon. 

WASHINGTON. Mineral—The Flynn Lumber 
Co. is making progress on a new mill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Record time 
was made in the building of a lumber camp on 
an 80,000-acre tract at Orange, Boone County, 
by the D. E. Hewitt Lumber Co. A sawmill 
is up and the camp is in operation 30 days 
after the work began. ; 

Huntington—Plans are being laid for the con- 
struction of an 18-mile branch by the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad from Lenore, W. Va., into 
territory along Rockhouse Creek comprising 15,- 
000 acres of virgin oak and other timber and 
25,000 acres of coal land. 

Meadow Bridge—A new band mill is being 
erected by the L. O. Steinbeck Lumber Co. on 
Meadow Creek. The mill will have a cutting 
capacity of about 30,000 feet a day. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—The Fifield Lumber 
Co. is installing a dry kiln at its yards at 108- 
110 North Hight Street. 

Manitowoc—The Peerless Furniture Co., a new 
$50,000 corporation, is rebuilding and re-tooling 
the former Hanson Wagon Works into a furni- 
ture and toy factory. 

Menominee—The American Rule & Block Co. 
has been re-organized as a $100,000 corporation 
and has purchased the former plant of the 
Menominee River Brewing Co., which will be re- 
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modeled and re-equipped for manufacturing 
yardsticks, rulers, A B C blocks and other wood 
specialities. Frank A. Redner is general man- 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—John Morris and W. E. 
Garrick are starting a small mill at Whatley, 
five miles from the Southern Railroad, the ca- 
pacity of which is about 10,000 daily. 

ARKANSAS. Arkansas City—The True Lum- 
ber Co. is a new concern here. 

FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—The Maine Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. will be ready for business in 
about two months, it is reported, and is now 
purchasing sawing machinery. This ‘company 
was organized recently with a capital of $200,- 
000 to succeed the Weaver Wood Yard. 

Pensacola—Thke Kanfla Lumber Co., at Holt, 
Fla., advertises that it is in the market to cut 
made-to-measure houses. This firm has recently 
erected about 100 houses for its employees. 

INDIANA. South Bend—The Boyd Hillier 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale busi- 
ness. 

KENTUCKY. Albany—Dent Buck has started 
a lumber business here. 

Louisville—The R. R. May Hardwood Co. has 
established its offices at 616 Intersouthern Build- 
ing and is specializing in northern and south- 
ern hardwoods, doing a jobbing and commission 
business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Medway—A. J. Black is 
establishing a retail lumber business here and 
will install sheds with oblique bins. Mr. Black 
was formerly an inspector for the Balfour & 
Koch Co., New York. 

MISSISSIPPI. Melba—The Bethea Lumber Co. 
will soon begin operations with a small mill. 

OREGON. Dufur—Two sawmills, a box fac- 
tory and a lumber yard are reported among 
prospective improvements here. All of these 
industries will be operated in connection with 
the Ward sawmill now in operation. 

WASHINGTON. Kettle Falls—J. J. Charlton 
has established a sawmill and box factory here. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—The mills of ‘the 
Sunshine City Lumber Co. were destroyed by 
ot eae with a loss of $75,000; no insur- 


MAINE. South Paris—Fire at the toy and 
wooden novelty plant of the Mason Manufactur- 
ing Co. destroyed more than $100,000 worth of 
lumber in the yards. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—The McKinley 
Land & Lumber Co. has had a loss of $30,000 
by fire; will rebuild. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Lieberman, Love- 
man & Cohn have had a recent fire loss. 

WASHINGTON. Dodge—Andrew Hoesley has 
had a fire loss of $7,000. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBuRG, Ky., June 8.—Judge H. W. Craw- 
ford and others have purchased timber lands along 
Lott’s creek and will start development at once. 
In the Rockhouse Creek section of Letcher County. 
J. W. Riddle et al have purchased 500 acres of 
timberland. The Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., of 
Lexington, Ky., also closed deals on timber lands 
in the Rockhouse Creek section. 


CoLuMBIA, IND., June 8.—The S. J. Peabody 
Lumber Co. has purchased at auction 120 acres of 
timber near Auburn, Ind. 

Ick LAKE, Wis., June 9.—The Willow River 
Lumber Co.’s interests, including mill and 70,000 
acres, have been sold to Edward Hines interests. 








MARINETTE, WIS., June 8.—George W. Cottrell, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has sold to the William Boni- 
face Lumber Co., of Neenah, Wis., 1,560 acres in 
Raber township, valued at $33,000. 
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HYMENEAL 


DENNIS-CHRISTIE.—The marriage of Miss 
Nezzell Christie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Christie, of Houston, Texas, to Robert 
R. Dennis, of Houston, took place on Tuesday 
evening, June 1, at Christ Episcopal Church of 
Houston, the service being read by Dr. Peter 
Gray Sears. A reception at the home of the 
bride’s parents followed the ceremony after 
which Mr. and Mrs. Dennis left for a wedding 
trip to California and the Grand Canyon. They 
will return about the last of June and will make 
their home in Houston. The bride’s father, 
George R. Christie, is well known among south- 
ern lumbermen as the manager of the Lumber- 
men’s Reciprocal Association. 





BUILDING permits issued at Hartford, Conn., 
during May broke all records since the build- 
ing department of that city was organized, the 
month’s permits totaling over ten million 
dollars. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for ee consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 

. Count in signature. 
H is counts as two lines. 
Ne dees except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















OREGON PINE 
The last good bunch of individual claims to be had in 
the Famous Yellow and Sugar Pine Belt of Southern 
Oregon, aggregating ten thousand acres. Good operating 
territory, a trucking proposition. All available water 
secured. An equal amount of government timber will 
later be offered for bids. Prime timber, on stumpage 


basis. Don’t write; use wires. Requires prompt action. 
R. R. LAND COMPANY, Medford, Oregon. 


WANTED—SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 
We can always use an unlimited amount of dry saw- 
dust and baled shavings. Advise what you have to offer. 





4 AND, 


AD M 
8012 Gratten Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the 
lumber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging 
camps and drives, the sawmill and the timber. TIllus- 
trated in color. $1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





MANAGER FOR PLANING MILL 


Married man with good mechanical education 
that can install, operate and handle machinery 
from Boilers to the highest class Cabinet ma- 
chines, take blue prints and drawings and turn 
out work in the best workm: :ship manner at 
a minimum cost. 


Prefer man that has served Apprenticeship 
and also has College education, or a high-class 
German that carries credentials from the old 
country. 

Reasonable salary to commence with, but 
willing to pay according to ability for a man 
that can handle the position to our satisfaction. 

Must have good executive ability and be 
able to handle and keep good men under him. 
We don’t want any quitters and if you are not 
looking for a permanent position don’t answer 
this advertisement. 

The position is in a Southern town where 
schools and all advantages can be had for man 
with children. 


Address “G. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 





ONE OF THE LARGEST LUMBER COMPANIES 
Operating in West Virginia has an opening for a first- 
class woods superintendent. To fill this position man 
must be thoroughly familiar with all phases of logging 
in a mountainous country, railroading, laying out rail- 
roads and log roads. He must be a good organizer, able 
to lay out his work months in advance and follow up on 
schedule. He must also know how to follow up his 
costs. The salary will be governed entirely by the 
ability of the man. None but the highest grade men 
will be considered. Give full particulars in first letter 
and when you can report for work. 
dress “D. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
Our custom mill, rip, crosscut, band resaw, planer and 
sticker. BUCHANAN-DALEY COMPANY, Joliet, Il. 














WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 

A young man having good all-round wholesale yellow 
pine experience, selling by mail or on the road, buying 
from mills, also good office experience, capable of taking 
of a large wholesale concern. 3 

Must be fully competent to make quotations, piace 
orders, adjust complaints, etc. 

This is a good opportunity, as compensation will be 
liberal based upon results. 

Address “F, 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DOUBLE BAND MILL HAS AN OPENING 
For a first-class mill foreman, Essentials for this posi- 
tion are industry, a thorough knowledge of machinery, 
must know lumber and be a g handler of men. This 
position pays enough to make it worthy the considera- 
tion of the best men. Please give full details in first 
letter and state ae date could come to work. 





ress “KF ’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD YARD FOREMAN AND 
Shipping clerk, A man that thoroughly understands the 
Retail Lumber business; must be capable of making his 
men work. Yard located in Detroit, Mich. 

Address “F, 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A LADY STENOGRAPHER AND 
Bookkeeper for a Lumber Office in Detroit, Mich. Pre- 
fer one who has worked in a Lumber Office. 

Address “F, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CAMP CLERK 
In Northern Michigan. State references and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 

Address “G. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
By large Chicago lumber yard. Apply in own hand- 
writing, giving references, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “G. 83.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood wholesaler for Pittsburgh Office. Must be a 
good personal buyer and salesman, as well as a good all 
round office man capable of taking full responsibility of 
buying and selling, able to handle both ends, and keep 
a clean slate. This is a good opening for the right man, 
either on straight salary or salary and percentage basis, 
Give age, reference and experience, ill hold same in 
strict confidence. Unless you are fully qualified, do 
not reply to ‘‘E. 82,’ care American Lumberman. 




















AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring bet- 
ter returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 

GooD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED: 
Sash, Door and Lumber assistant for retail department 
of a large yard in northern Ohio. Planing mill in con- 
nection. Must be able to figure estimates and have 
good knowledge of special mill work. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man with pleasing personality. State 
qualifications and salary expected in first letter. Also 
when you would be able to report. 

Address “G. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY LARGE RETAIL 
Lumber concern, a first-class detail men, experienced in 
lumber business. Must be capable of taking measure- 
ments on jobs. State in application whether married 
or single, salary expected and references. 
Address “G. 16,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
One high-grade Maple Flooring factory superintendent 
to start work about July 1 and to have entire charge of 
our Maple Flooring factory. State wages expected and 
references in first letter. 

Address “G. 21.”’ care American Lumberman 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Association western pine lumber grader for modern saw- 
mill cutting Colorado pine, situated in_ beautiful country 
near Denver. Write THE INTERSTATE LUMBER 
COMPANY, Denver, Colorado, stating age, previous ex- 

perience, references and salary desired. 
ddress “G. 24,’? care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—YARDMAN ‘ 
Capable of handling yard and waiting on trade in thriv- 
ing small town. Prefer man able to take charge of office 
in absence of manager. Give full particulars of self, 
reference and salary wanted. 
P. O. BOX 806, Claflin, Kansas 
WANTED—AT ONCE 
Experienced man, to look after the manufacturing of 
Hardwood Flooring and to see to the Machinery; must 
know how to file knives and saws, latest Flooring 
Machinery. 
Address ‘‘ADIRONDACK,’’ care American Lumbermn. 
WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to 
the man who is looking for employees. If you don’t 
want it known you are advertising, we could give the ad 
a key number, have the answers come in care of thé 
American Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day 
they are received by us. Now is the time; send your ad 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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